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NOW  FOR  THE  NEOROES. 

By  Rer.  Ihsodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Having  made  two  api>cals  through  these  col¬ 
umns  for  the  education  and  evangelization  of 
the  “  Poor  Whites  in  the  South,”  I  wish  to  add 
one  more  for  the  images  of  the  Creator  cut  in 
ebony.  My  enthusiasm  in  this  direction  has 
been  greatly  intensified  by  the  elo<iueut  speech¬ 
es  of  three  of  my  black  brethren  in  my  own 
pulpit  last  Sabbath  evening.  A  public  meet¬ 
ing,  that  filled  the  house  on  a  rainy  night,  was 
convened  in  order  to  give  a  hearing  to  three 
representative  men  from  Lincoln  University. 
I  never  welcomed  Bishop  Mcllvaiue  or  New¬ 
man  Hall  more  gladly  to  that  pulpit  than  I  did 
the  three  noble  men  who,  but  for  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Lincoln,  would  still  have  been 
human  chattels. 

The  first  si)eaker  was  young  Mr.  Dickerson — 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  department  of  the  University.  His  theme 
was  “The  Voice  of  the  Negro.”  For  clear 
statement,  vigorous  thought,  and  graceful  de¬ 
livery,  I  will  match  that  address  against  the 
average  trial-sermons  of  students  in  the  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Weaver,  pastor  of  a  colored  Presbyterian 
church  in  Baltimore.  He  has  a  slight  mulatto 
tinge  in  his  complexion,  but  his  two  associates 
were  as  black  as  the  tents  of  Kedar.  His  man¬ 
ly  address  was  in  advocacy  of  Lincoln  Univer¬ 
sity  as  tin-  right  place  to  educatt*  a  negro  min¬ 
istry,  and  he  made  out  a  strong  case.  Some  of 
his  strokes  of  humor  were  very  hdling.  With 
a  sly  irony  he  said  “We  have  no  prejudice  on 
account  of  t!olor  in  the  theological  deiiartment 
at  Lincoln.  If  youug  white  men  from  other 
colleges,  of  slender  i)ecuniary  ability,  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  the¬ 
ological  <!our.se,  we  give  them  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come.”  The  closing  address — on  the  “Crude 
Material  in  the  Negro  Character,”  and  what 
can  be  made  out  of  it— was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Solomon  P.  Hood,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Garnet 
in  “Shiloh  Church,”  New  York.  He  is  the 
same  man  whose  impassioned  eloquence  so 
stirred  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at  Phila- 
deli)hia.  I  can  imagine  that  Augustine  and 
Cyprian  must  have  had  many  such  keen,  fer¬ 
vid  intellects— bound  in  black  covers— among 
their  catechumens  and  evangelists  in  Northern 
Africa. 

The  three  addresses  were  masterly,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  delighted  attention  of  the  large 
audience.  It  would  be  a  most  admirable  thing 
if  our  leading  churches  in  New  York,  Phila<lel- 
phia,  Pittsburg, and  other  cities,  would  arrange 
Just  such  .services  as  that  in  Lafayette  avenue 
of  last  Sabbath  evening.  “Lincoln,”  which  Is 
now  so  overcrowded  that  it  requires  new  dor¬ 
mitories  to  accommodate  the  applicants,  will 
detail  some  of  its  ablest  graduates  to  address 
the  meetings.  By  this  method  our  Presbyteri¬ 
an  churches  will  get  a  new  concei>tion  of  what 
Lincoln  and  Hami)ton  Institute  are  doing,  and 
on  what  powerful  material  they  are  working. 
If  the  colored  race  has  not  yet  produced  pro¬ 
found  scholars  or  scientists,  it  can  show  many 
fine  specimens  of  eloquence,  quick  sagacity, 
and  practical  force.  When  I  was  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  the  Mayor  told  me  that  the 
^ris>i(^man  in  their  Legislature  was  a  colored 
lawy^,  of  pure  African  blood— a  graduate  of 
Lincoln  University. 

The  most  astonishing  fact  in  regard  to  the 
negro  race  is  that  one  which  was  developed  by 
the  late  census,  viz:  that  emancipation,  in¬ 
stead  of  diminishing  their  numbers,  is  actu¬ 
ally  increasing  them !  It  was  confiilently  pre¬ 
dicted  that  when  they  were  no  longer  “  raised” 
as  marketable  products  on  the  plantations,  and 
were  left  to  themselves,  they  would  obey  the 
law  of  inferior  races  and  dwindle  away.  The 
fact  that  ill  the  i>resence  of  tin-  Caucasian  race 
they  have  more  than  held  their  own  in  num¬ 
bers  and  seir-supi>orling  energy,  proves  that 
they  arc  not  the  inferior  race  whicli  they  have 
been  supposed  to  b(>.  Wherever  the  average 
negro  is  allowed  the  .smac  ailfoiitaii<!<  with  the 
average  Irishman  or  Scandinavian,  he  proves 
himself  to  be  their  equal— in  agi  icultnral  skill, 
in  political  knowledge  ami  tact,  and  in  moral 
attributes.  The  colored  children  in  the  jaiblic 
schools  of  the  South  often  suri>ass  the  children 
of  their  i)oor  white  neighbors  in  (piickncss  of 
apprehension.  Some  of  tlie  most  successful 
and  enteri>rising  planters  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  belong  to  the  same  race  which 
once  grew  the  cotton  and  sugar-cane  as  bond- 
slaves.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  classing  Cnd- 
joe  with  the  Gorilla;  nay,  tiiere  are  educated 
colored  gentknnen  in  the  Sotith  who  lake  down 
from  their  bookeasi’s  tlicir  copy  of  Thomas 
Carlyle’s  works,  :ind  laugh  heartily  over  tlie 
old  Scotchman’s  ridiculous  ribaldries  about 
“Quashee  ”  and  his  “  broad  shins.” 

The  Romanists  are  laboring  zealously  to 
proselyte  the  American  negroes,  but  hilherto 
with  small  succe.ss.  “Pomi>”  is  ready  to 
shout  with  the  Methodists  or  go  under  the 
water  with  the  Baptists,  and  makes  a  very 
passable  Presbyterian ;  but  he  docs  not  take 
kindly  to  the  alien  ritualisms  of  Rome.  Pope¬ 
ry  has  to  iiui>orl  all  its  material,  and  hitherto 
has  made  but  small  headwiiy  in  converting  our 
native  material,  whether  white  or  bhick. 

The  tlireechief  i>erils  to  the  colored  race  m  t  tie 
South  arise  from  ignoraucc,  licentiousness,  and 
the  whiskey-bottle.  The  first  is  the  disastrous 
relic  of  slavery,  and  cjvn  only  be  cured  by  a 
liberal  public-school  system  and  the  itlanting 
of  “Lincolns”  and  “Hami*tons”  cletir  down 
to  the  Gulf.  Sunday-schools  also  must  do 
their  share.  The  second  and  third  perils  are 
incident  to  the  temi>erament  of  the  negro  and 
the  low  form  of  his  social  life.  It  will  reejuire 
a  vast  deal  of  Gosi)el  grace  and  Bible  conscience 
to  make  tlie  negro  girl  chaste  and  to  keei)  the 
negro  man  sober.  The  colori'd  women  are  led 
into  much  tenqiUition  by  profligate  whites; 
and  miscegenation  is  not  among  the  “lost 
arts  ”  of  tile  Evil  One  on  the  jilautations  or  in 
the  towns. 

One  tremendous  fact  confronts  the  civilian 
and  the  Christian  at  the  South:  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  negro  who  was  brought  over  here  for 
purposes  of  gain  /ms  coiiia  to  ><t(Vj.  He  is  arm¬ 
ed  with  the  ballot.  He  is,  for  better  or  worse, 
a  citizen  and  hence  a  ruler.  He  has  an  immor¬ 
tal  soul  and  the  .same  Fatlier  and  the  same 
eternity  as  his  white  neiglibor.  He  may  heli> 
to  lift  the  whole  South  or  to  drag  it  down.  No 
more  manifest  duty  lies  ui>on  the  Christianity 
and  patriotism  of  both  Nortli  and  South  than 
to  elevate  and  Christianize  our  colored  coun¬ 
trymen  and  brethren.  We  of  the  North  are 
bound  before  God  to  do  our  utmost.  Our 
brethren  of  the  South  are  bound  to  K*t  us  help 
them ;  and  if  the  existence  of  sectional  Church¬ 
es  (Presbyterian  or  Methodist)  are  an  obstruc¬ 
tion,  then  such  an  obstruction  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  To  my  niiml  it  is  as  clear  as  the  noon¬ 
day  that  for  the  sake  both  of  the  poor  whites 
and  of  the  negroes,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
ought  to  be  a  compact,  consolidated,  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  aggressive  unit.  The  Scuith  pre¬ 
sents  to-day  the  most  urgent  missionary  field 
on  this  continent. 


“NOTHING  TO  GET  HOLD  OP.” 

By  James  H.  Taylor,  D.D. 

The  whole  of  the  remark  was  “  The  fact  is, 
there  is  nothing  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  an  outsider  to  get  hold  of.”  And  it  was  a 
Presbyterian  who  said  it ;  at  least  he  had  been 
reared  in  that  Church,  ami  maintained  that  he 
was  still  a  Presbyterian,  though,  having  mar¬ 
ried  an  Episcopal  wife,  he,  for  the  sake  of  fam¬ 
ily  unity,  had  been  for  many  years  attending, 
exclusively,  the  Episeojial  Church.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  mature  years,  liberal 
education,  and  large  intelligence.  But  he  was 
never  a  raemlK*r  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
nor  occupied  with  its  spiritual  and  mi.ssionary 
work.  Still,  when  a  fair-minded,  calm  man  of 
intelligence  so  speaks  after  many  years  of  sei»- 
a ration  from  the  Church  of  his  fathers  and 
conbict  with  the  Episcoi^al  service,  it  is  not 
amiss  to  look  along  the  line  of  his  remark. 
Knowing  the  man  i)ersonally,  the  expression 
attracts  my  attention.  It  may  mean  either  of 
two  things  :  (1)  a  desire  for  some  form  “to  get 
hold  of  ”  that  will  soothe  the  religious  sense, 
as  being  the  substance  of  religion ;  or  (Z)  a 
form  that  wi'l  be  a  helpful  leading  line  which 
one  may  follow  until  he  shall  find  the  sub¬ 
stance.  The  former,  as  the  extreme  and  peril 
of  religious  forms,  needs  no  remark.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  suggestive  and  will  bear  looking  at.  A 
youth  who  had  been  greatly  and  habitually 
astray  remark<‘d  “I  want  to  Join  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  because  there  they  give  a  fellow  a 
chance  to  try  to  do  better.”  He  meant,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  he  could  enter  into  full  membership 
with  the  Episcoi)al  Church  without  beforehan<l 
claiming  that  he  J|^ad  “  laissed  from  death  un¬ 
to  life,”  been  “  made  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus,”  but  by  only  allording  evidence  that  he 
wanted  and  would  “try  to  lead  a  better  life,” 
and  to  that  end  being  willing  to  enter  into  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  I  do  not  say  that 
so  the  Episcoi>al  Church  would  view,  or  pro¬ 
fess  to  view,  the  ease ;  but  so  t  he  youth  did 
view  it,  and  accepted  the  sacraments. 

In  view  of  these  two  instances  some  thoughts 
rise  in  my  mind,  and  lie  there  with  an  interro¬ 
gation  point  after  them.  Does  the  theory  or 
habit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  fix  a  deep 
gulf—too  deep  and  difficult  of  i)assage,  though 
not  really  impassable— between  the  world  and 
the  Christian  ranks,  between  those  who  trust 
they  are  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
those  wdio  insist  they  are  not,  but  sincerely 
wish  they  were  ?  Tlie  Man  of  Nazareth,  in  1  lie 
morality  of  His  living  and  the  holiness  of  His 
eharaeter,  we,  in  common  witli  the  Episcopal 
Church,  set  uji  as  the  standard  of  ultimate  and 
attainable  manhood.  But  do  we  demand  so 
much  before  we  will  admit  to  the  ranks  of  the 
nominally  Christian,  that  our  standard  be¬ 
comes  the  despair  of  many  who  sincerely  de¬ 
sire  to  “try  ”  to  find  and  follow  Him  who  may 
lirove  to  be  their  Redeemer  ?  Do  we  hold  up 
so  steadily  and  uncompromisingly  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship  as  to  repel 
many  .sensitive  but  sincere  souls  from  ventur¬ 
ing  to  take  any  personal  part  with  us  ?  Do  we 
point  from  the  valley  of  the  consciously  “un¬ 
converted”  to  th'*  mountain-summit  of  the 
“converted,”  .‘uid  ic-mirc  tliein  to  Icai)  at  one 
bound  out  of  dais  ness  into  light,  instead  of! 
furnishing  them  with  help  by  staff  and  bush, 
which  they  can  “get  hold  of,”  and  so  climl* 
stop  by  step  to  the  summit?  To  those  who 
talk  frankly  with  me  of  religious  yearnings 
and  of  desires  that  are  Christian,  I  say  “  Come 
to  our  piayer-meeting  next  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  and  speak  in  this  childlike  sinii)licit.y, 
and  pray  out  your  desires  in  the  hearing  of 
those  who  will  deeply  sympathize  with  you. 
You  have  as  good  a  right  so  to  do  as  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church.”  But  if  they  shrink  and 
will  not,  shall  I  refuse  to  put  into  their  hands 
a  i)rayer  which  they  would  read  in  common 
wit  h  other  wors'iippers,  and  which  might  grad¬ 
ually  slip  from  their  fingers,  superseded  by  a 
sponbineous  pi’aycr  that  should  come  welling 
at  last  from  the  unkxdvcd  heart  ?  If  a  man 
confesses  that  he  is  a  j)oor  erii)i»le  and  cannot 
walk  alone,  shall  I  withhold  the  crutches  by 
the  use  of  which  he  might  shamble  along  until 
his  legs  should  atvpiire  sufficient  strength  to 
go  alone?  Shall  we  hokl  the  communionta¬ 
ble  to  be  the  pri'.  ilege  only  of  those  clearly  re¬ 
generated,  or  use  it  as  a  means  of  grace  to 
tho.se  who  sincerely  desire  and  seek  after 
spiritual  renewal  ?  Shall  we  allow  only  those 
who  are  in  the  kingdom  to  gather  around  it, 
or  consent  that  some  who  are  confessedly  only 
“trying”  t<j  g(‘t  in  shall  “get  hold  of”  it,  if 
po3sil)ly  thus  “feeling  after”  a  Saviour,  they 
may  find  Him?  I  have  long  acted  upon  the 
iilea  that  piidy  is  the  only  proper  condition  of 
church  nnunbeiship.  Shall  I,  that  more  may 
be  encouraged  to  “try”  and  have  something 
“to  g(‘t  hokl  of,”  go  a  little  farther,  and  adoih 
tin*  idea  that  a  sincere  desire  and  endeavor  to 
be  pious  shall  entitle  to  right  of  membership 
in  the  visible  (’hureh?  So.  I  think,  the  true 
s])irit  of  Presbyterianism,  which  carries  in  it 
the  spirit  of  progress,  is  bound  to  inquire  in  the 
presence  of  facts  of  human  life  which  call  for 
symi>athy  rather  than  for  the  execution  of  east- 
iron  laws  or  tiine-honore<l  customs.  I  am  well 
sa'istied  that  thus  the  growth  of  the  Presbyte- 
riau  Church  in  numbers  might  be  greatly  pro- 
moteil.  If  so  men  would  get  more  true  ndig- 
ious  help  than  our  Church  now  affords,  then 
.such  (dianges  should  be  made.  Still,  T  only  in- 
(piire. 

But  here  I  drop  my  interrogation  point,  and 
turn  s<iuari-ly  around  with  a  welcome  to  Prof. 
Morris  and  liis  words  under  the  title  “What 
may  we  learn  from  Kpiscoj)aliiins.”  I  am  siu- 
eendy  ghnl  to  see  the  monotony  broken— the 
monotony  of  talk,  lately.tabout  Episcopal  suc¬ 
cess  and  Presbyterian  failure,  and  the  imi)or- 
tanct'  of  our  sitting  down  pupils  at  the  feet  of 
t  he  Episcopal  Church.  True,  we  should  be  pu- 
1  fils  at  all  feet.  But  have  we  not  had  enough 
of  what  I  allude  to— disparaging  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  as  in  comparison  with  the  Ei)iseo- 
pal  ?  The  perpctualness  of  this  of  late  is 
enough  to  remind  one  of  the  man  (was  it  Mark 
Twain?)  who  hired  a  mule  to  ride,  and  soon 
discovered  that  the  beast  would  lake  fright  at 
every  telegraph  pole,  and  throw  him  off  on  the 
side  toward  the  pole.  This,  he  .«aid,  woukl 
have  become  monotonous  before  sundown,  Inul 
it  not  hapi>ened  that  the  poles  shifted  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  Then  the  mule  threw 
him  off  ou  the  other  side  at  each  pole.  Ho  the 
monotony  was  relieved,  and  the  rider  was  quite 
content.  Exercising  a  little  care  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  mule  of  the  illu.stration,  I  repeat 
my  expression  ot  welcome  to  the  word  that 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  talk  so  long  go¬ 
ing  on  about  the  juactical  suiH’riority  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Episcopal  (Miurch.  Facts,  as  I  find 
them,  do  not  Justify  it.  Witness  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  Dr.  Morris’s  article  in  behalf  of  Ohio. 
But  look  more  widely.  The  statistics  are  ma«le 
up  from  Dr.  Dorchester’s  “Problems  of  Relig¬ 
ious  Progress,”  and  he  took  them  from  the 
Year-Books  of  the  respective  Churches.  In  177-5 


the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
^he  United  States  stood  nearly  abreast.  The 
Episcopal  Church  then  had  300  organized 
churches  and  250  ministers.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  300  organized  churches  and  140  minis¬ 
ters.  In  1800  the  Episcopal  Church  had  320  or¬ 
ganized  churches,  264  ministers,  and  12.00<)  to 
16,000  communicants.  In  1800  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  500  organized  churches,  300  min¬ 
isters,  and  40,000  communicants.  In  1850  the 
Episcopal  Church  had  1,350  churches,  1,.5!)5 
ministers,  and  89,359  communicants.  In  1850 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (Old  and  New)  had 
4,163  organized  churches,  3,399  ministers,  and 
347,551  communicants.  In  1870  the  Episcopal 
Church  had  2,752  organized  churches,  2,803 
ministers,  and  207,762  communicants.  In  1870 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (North  and  South) 
had  .5995  churches,  5,078  ministers,  and  -528,575 
communicants.  In  1880  the  Episcopal  Church 
had  3,000  churches,  3,432  ministers,  and  338,333 
communicants.  In  1880  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (North  and  South)  had  7,417  churches, 
5,044  ministers,  and  698,699  comnuinicants. 
Are  we  running  very  rapidly  behind?  Com¬ 
paring  ourselves  among  ourselves  is  not  wise  in 
certain  aspects:  but  when  estimating  what  hu¬ 
man  m:ichinery  shall  be  adopted,  comparison 
is  Just  the  thing. 

Look  at  the  missionary  work.  The  Ei)isco- 
pal  Church  of  the  United  States,  beginning  the 
.same  year  with  the  Presbyterian,  aggregates  to 
1880  $3,076,208;  the  Presbyterian  $10,002,055. 
The  discrepancy  w'ould  ai)pear  vastly  greater 
if  we  could determine,  as  we  cannot,  how  much 
the  New  School  Presbyterian  branch  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  treasury  of  the  A.  B.  (’.  F.  M.  iq)  to 
1870 — for  all  her  contributions  went  there  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

But  perhaps  it  is  in  Home  Missions  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  so  surpasses  us.  Their  ag¬ 
gregate  for  Home  Missions  in  the  United  States 
is  $3, 474,232.  The  Presbyterian  Church  (North 
and  South)  aggregate  .$10,244,025.  None  of 
these  estimates  include  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterians,  nor  the  Dutch  Reformed,  who  sure¬ 
ly  belong  to  the  family.  The  contributions  of 
the  Woman’s  Boards  of  the  Episco])al  Church 
aggregate  to  1880  $67,278;  those  of  the  Prest)y- 
terian  $986,189.  Before  God  we  shouM  be  hum¬ 
ble  that  we  have  tlone  so  little.  But  when  talk¬ 
ing  about  laying  down  one  tool  that  we  may 
pick  up  a  better,  we  need  look  at  fa<'ts  about 
the  two  instruments.  Observe  the  steadiness 
of  the  comparalivt^  growth.  Observe  tliiit  in 
the  Episcoi'al  Church  the  number  of  ministers 
steadily  e.xceeds  the  number  of  churches,  while 
the  opposite  is  true  in  the  Prcsbytorlan.  That 
is  a  significant  fact  to  the  thoughtful.  But 
pcrhajis  education  is  the  Episcoj'al  strong 
point.  The  Epi.scopal  Church  has  12  colleges 
in  the  United  States,  827  students  in  the  course 
for  A.B.,  with  a  capital  of  $8,759,71-5.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  26  colleges,  with  2,69-5 
students  for  the  A. B.,  and  a  eai)ital  of  $6,:KK!,- 
447.  Obsorve  the  capit.al  invested,  and  the  re¬ 
sults.  Th.at  points  to  the  self-denial  ami  the 
missionary  character  of  our  Pi'csbyterian  col- 
k'gcc.  There  is  the  frontier  college  as  well  as 
the  frontier  chundi  at.d  tin'  frontierman  of 
God — all  soldiers  in  the  front  of  battle.  Such 
li  IS  bei  n  t  iie  iinirosm  i-iiaiac-ci  (u  ciit; 'Ofc'^by- 
terian  Church  in  the  I’nitc  I  Stales.  Sl,r  is 
just  one  (fraud  old  Cosjicl  /iroouwation  Sociehi, 
without  a  siqierior  on  the  continent.  She 
was  not  born  of  self-eoddling,  nor  to  that  end. 
She  cares  more  fora  gt)od  contrilmlion  Stibbath 
morniiig  than  for  an  ideally  a'sthctic  Sv'rvice. 
GosiH'l  propagation  is  exactly  her  work,  and 
she  ,si-eks  Inn- own  comfort  and  her  own  strength 
and  the  divine  approve.]  in  the  imr.suit  of  that 
high  calling.  Wlnitevc'r  admirable  machinery 
an  “  Ei)iscopa1  Convention  ”  may  exhibit,  we 
IKfint  to  these  comp.ira  ive  resull.s,  and  (piiet 
t)ur  nerves.  But  “covet  t'.arnestly  the  Ijcst 
gifts,”  is  still  our  duty. 

Lt'arn  somet  hin.gfroin  tin*  Episcopal  Church  ? 
Of  course  we  c.an.  Doul)tlcs-  our  service  <':ui 
be  improved.  I  liave  long  felt  so.  Our  service 
is  tlie  result  of  a  reaction  from  formalism,  and 
went  to  an  extreme,  as  most  reactions  do.  We 
shall  do  well  to  take  up  tiie  hints  of  Dr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  at  the  Pan-Council.  Prof.  Hopkins  too, 
in  the  Presbyterian  Review  for  January,  1882, 
-says  good  things  touching  “The  Presbyterian 
Cultus.”  But  I  am  getting  sliy  of  that  Presliy- 
terio-Episcopal  mule.  We  mu.st  not  all  ride 
the  same.  Ami  vve  mu.st  have  an  eye  to  good 
.steppin.g.  No,  “the  steiis  ”  are  not  (begging 
Dr.  Hoiikins’s  pardon)  “all  in  one  direction.” 
Some  do  turn  from  the  Church  and  its  “  beauti¬ 
ful  ”  service,  to  our  fold  and  its  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity,  because  they  like  ours  better.  ^Icn, 
more  than  a  few,  onc(“  good  Presbyterian 
churcli-.goers,  but  married  into  Eiiiscojnil  con¬ 
nections,  cam  Vie  [lointcd  to  as  having  abandon¬ 
ed  church  services  because,  as  they  say,  “  I  am 
tiredof  tliat  mummery.”  I  would  not  use  that 
word  save  as  a  (piotation,  nor  even  as  a  <piota- 
tion  save  as  an  historical  necessity,  and  a 
proper  b:ilance  to  the  word  “  delightful,”  with 
which  some  of  our  .young  peoiile  de.scribe  the 
service  tlial  has  caiitivated  them.  The  trend  is 
not  all  one  way. 

Then,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  while  those 
who  leave  us  are  truly  among  the  cultured  and 
wealthy,  and  cause  sorrow  by  their  going, //m.se 
u'ho  arc  in  reat,  heartij  siimpathii  with  the  mis- 
sionnnj  woyde  of  the  Clamh  do  not  Unve  ns. 
“The  everlasting  ding-dong  about  missions  ” 
does  empty  some  scats.  And  Presbyterians  do 
sometimes  say  “  Wo  are  tired  of  being  iicrsuad- 
cd  to  give  away  all  our  money.”  But  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  which  is  not  missionary,  and  pre¬ 
eminently  so,  is  unworthy  of  ifiw  name.  I 
hope  all  this  agitation  will  result  in  a  real  im¬ 
provement  to  our  form  of  Church  worship ;  but 
I  iiray  we  may  be  slow  to  disparage,  or  even 
tinker  very  much,  the  machinery  which  has 
produced  so  good  I’csiilts. 

THE  WEEK  OF  PIIAYEK. 

The  January  Cold  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Editor :  Much  has  been  saifl  and  written 
in  regard  to  the  change  of  the  time  for  holding 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  but  it  seems  to  me  ttiat 
the  most  powerful  argument  against  the  first 
week  in  January  has  not  yet  been  given.  Here 
in  the  Northwest  the  coldest  sea.son  of  the  year 
is  about  the  l.st  of  January,  the  mercury  gener¬ 
ally  ranging  after  dark  from  ten  to  thirty  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  Such  intense  cold  prevents 
many  from  attending,  and  those  who  do  attend 
arrive  at  the  church  so  nearly  frozen  that  they 
scarcely  “thaw  out”  before  the  hour  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  meeting  arrives. 

If  I  were  asked  to  suggest  a  more  convenient 
.season,  I  should  designate  the  first  week  in 
November.  At  t  hat  tiihe  the  crops  are  all  gar- 
nere<l,  and  it  is  a  season  of  comparative  rest 
for  the  farmers,  merchants,  and  in  fact  for  all 
classes  of  business  men.  The  nights  are  gen¬ 
erally  pleasant,  and  old  and  young  can  go  out 
in  the  evenings  without  incurring  any  great 
hardship,  and  certainly  without  suffering  from 
the  cold. 


If  unusual  interest  is  manifested  in  these 
meetings,  they  can  lie  continued  for  weeks 
without  interfering  with  the  great  rush  of 
business  so  common  to  all  clas.ses  aliout  the 
clo.se  or  beginning  of  the  vear.  Nokthwkst. 


JOHX'.S  i'ASSINK  W<>KI.I>. 

Stars  liars  burned  out  from  Uesveii;  the  graiilto  bones 
Of  oarlt-'a  cloud-cleaving  mountains  crack  nnd  fall 
Before  tUe  frying  frost  and  iiciting  rain; 

Seas  plashed  and  glittered  when’  the  ostrich  roams. 

The  ancient  forests  feed  upon  the  blood 
Of  others  prone  and  mouldering  at  thetr  roots : 

No  leas  what  lurks  behind  this  nerve  and  brain 
Is  swayed  by  change  nnd  ruin.  Keason  reels. 

Love  'rPhers  from  the  heart,  faith,  memory  die; 

All  things  are  doome.I;  the  lusls,  the  wild  desires 
That  cling  to  earth's  most  lovidy  things,  decay 
And  oa  the  dust,  dethroned,  in  ashes  lie : 

8o  the  tvorld  passes  with  the  lust  thereof. 

Love  not  the  world.  O  why  love  not  a  world 
That  Wears  Its  beauty  as  a  rose  its  hliwm  ? 

To  set  the  heart  upon  a  thing  so  fair, 

Grove.s,  temples,  hills,  pellucid  lakes  that  gl.ass 
The  motionless  pine  and  fern  soft  mountain  wall, 

To  WO'  hip  Night  in  her  stupendous  pomp 
And  wide  magnlllcence  of  thro?igliig  worMs, 

To  do'.s  on  grandeur,  strength,  proportion,  hues. 

Art,  I’-u.sic,  form — Is  that  Idolatry  '! 

Love  h  ?e  we  may  with  no  olTense  to  Qod. 

Love  .iieso  and  more,  but  only  as  the  signs, 

Shadow-s  and  visible  images  of  Him 
Who  l-y  his  Word  ma<le  and  uiiholdeth  all. 

Therefore  the  Great  and  Holy  One  hath  said. 

Love  ;jt  the  world;  m>on  It.s  dazsiing  shows 
-And  glided  Imagery  stay  not  thy  soul. 

Ther  M)  this  passing  scene  so  bright  with  bloom. 

So  sweet  with  tones,  so  glad  with  human  smiles 
Build  High  Places  dim  with  .-lately  groves 
And  dense  with  Altars.  See  that  sunset  cloud  — 

Opa'  and  amethyst  and  burning  gold; 

It  fades.  It  .slips  into  the  evening  gloom. 

The  t,>pe  of  all  we  see,  attain  and  are. 

The  .strong  ones  bow.  the  oracles  wax  dumb. 

The  golden  bowl  hath  broken  and  must  break  ; 

There  Is  an  inner  as  an  outer  death, 

-V  dy  from  one  hour  Into  the  next; 

Foru.  itassions,  feelings  go,  are  as  a  stream 
Which  Is  yet  never  can  be  still  the  same  : 

They  change,  they  fade,  they  perish  like  the  moon 
But  not  to  be  renewed,  restored  like  her 
When  she,  a  white  ship  In  a  windless  sea. 

Sails  glittering  back  to  her  abandoned  throne ; 

Or  as  the  waves  that  fret  the  wrlnkle-l  sands. 

Two.  though  so  like,  can  never  be  the  same. 

Yet  trillions  heap  their  snows  upon  the  beach. 

Where  walks  Clotlldo,  who  talks  with  .Antony  ' 

Baalbec  pul  on  the  glory  of  the  nmtn  : 

The  morning  .star  o’er  .Vntl-Llbauus 
Trenioiiug  with  bliss,  hung  not  so  beautiful. 

Memento  mnri.  Thicker  grow  the  graves. 

The  gravi's  are  tenfold  thicker  than  the  stars; 

Palmyra  lolled  beneath  her  languid  palms. 

Drinking  new  wine  and  feasting  d.iintily ; 

AH  things  rt'vrdve.  Thesackbut;  tlientheowl. 

Seveu  months  upon  the  grandest  height  of  all 
That  foot  of  man  may  touch  ;  ah,  only  seven  1 
There  by  the  strong  accordant  will  of  those 
Who  'elt  the  strength  .md  goodness  of  the  man. 

From  that  high  place  he  saw  the  growing  land.s 
Dip  forward  from  his  feet  beneath  the  rlin 
Whore  the  green  world  and  wisltul  heavens  meet; 

The  Durple  seas,  swifi  shli'S,  the  realms  of  corn, 
Far-fleamlug  cities,  laden  wharves  he  saw; 

The  dory  bright  'ne<l  round  him  as  a  cloud 
Of  Si.iiset  brightens  round  the  levi'l  sun  ; 

'J'he  night  came  down  drawn  by  that  Murderous  B;ill, 

Then  breaking  hearts,  the  gloom,  the  ilust,  tlie  end. 

1  Mem'-nft  mori.  M.any  are  the  graves  : 
j  W’lsf  Armies  from  their  hone  s  nnd  pleasures  march 
I  -  'hose  w(-fitl.  v.ast,  Plutonian  walls! 

I  or  Kcr  Wn  ii  can  tiiej  lo.m  » 

r"  ...TTi,  V  Iiml  (iod  ?  lle:ir  one  —-mernbere  I  voire  7 
Kj)iritH  r-.re  eyeless,  formless  :  so  men  teach 
An  1  .h  s  the  Church  accepts.  O,  do  they  think. 

Rem,' nber  our  last  kisses,  those  po.«r  flowers, 

Tho.se  p.aths,  these  ilews  and  siiow.s,  the  te.-ir.s  they  shod  ? 
Know  they  the  time  when  roses  open  here 
Or  half  the  woe  that  seize. 1  us  wln-re  we  stood 
Bowe.l,  helples-'.  dumb,  an.l  heard  the  la-st  taint  sigh 
Ulse  f -om  the  breast  that  e.nild  md  he;ive  ;igiilu  7 
Ah,  woul.l  they  love  to  si-e  thcai;  violets. 

Soft  banks  atrembU-  with  .■inem.iMlcs 
Once  more  ?— the  sweet  and  geni  le  things  of  God 
Whos'i  d'-wy  eyes  ami  fragrant  breatliings  make 
Tm-se  gr-'VCs  and  valleys  sa.Ider  sine,-  tlicy  dl"d. 

Or,  iv  tiki'ig  that  lone,  long  eti-nial  l;o:id. 

Have  :h-y  attaine  i  .some  milder  star  whoso  l  iinls 
Blow  softly,  and  no  winit'r’s  noisy  breath 
Whitens  the  vales  or  chills  one  len.ler  bud  f 
Bu;  bummer  linip-rs  an.i  a  rosy  warmth 
Is -111  the  .sky,  the  streams  ami  all  Ihc  hills. 

And  1  1  Hip  W'lids  a  silvi'r  h.-irmony. 

An. I  I'U  the  air  a  .sound  of  waters  cool. 

Ami  I  II  all  heads  nr  overlastiiig  ymi'li. 

Ages  in  heaven,  yet  ever  growing  young! 

Climbing  tin-  golden  stairs  of  Life!  O  sweet, 

O  nn'iigf!  Each  year  a  fuller  rose  to  flush 
The  chock,  a  whiter  Illy  for  the  brow! 

•Alas,  we  1.1  not  know,  wo  c.innot  see; 

Weak.  1)1. Hied,  blind,  we  tiajie,  we  eaiinol  see. 

But  to  our  poor  sad  hoarls,  the  winds,  the  groves, 

We  wi  1  go  whispering  tills  while  fall  the  leaves, 

Au'l  tl.p  graves  thicken  round  us  on  the  hills 
An  l  the  great  Shadow  creei'S  to  take  the  land. 

T.  UEMPSTK.AI). 

THEOLOGY  OF  FEELING. 

By  W.  H.  Van  Doreii,  D.D. 

Tiip  spirik'il  I'fply  of  iiiy  e.stcoiiipd  brotluT  to 
11:  .  ii'irture  lias  fieeii  oiipefiilly  roiMl.  His  the- 
or.,  i:'  ivo  iiiiderstuml  him,  is  that  the  desorip- 
ti.  ;i-  of  the  siirreriiij2s  of  the  lost  are  uiifavora- 
hle  1.1  the  eoiiver.'ioii  of  men.  The  reason  as¬ 
signed,  he  stiites  to  he,  tliiit  such  scenes  do 
not  suit  “the  feelings”  of  iinnmewed  hearts. 
Theiefere  they  are  rei>elled  rather  than  won. 
To  this  our  answer  virtually  was  that  “the 
feelings”  should  not  he  the  Jml.ge  of  the  dnti/ 
of  the  iiiipeiiitent.  In  this,  we  lire  led  to  be¬ 
lie'  e.  '.he  Holy  Inspirer  coincides.  The  “  feel¬ 
ings  "of  the  uiireiiewed  in  Scripture  are  found 
under  l  ie  word  “  Thonijlds,”  and  eh.inieterized 
as  ei  U,  some  score  of  times. 

If  \vi-  ireeorreet,  this  will  decide  the  matter 
mi'ler  discussion.  But  there  arc  other  reasons 
for  exel  idiiig  tlie  “  feelin.gs  ”  of  the  heart  that 
is  promiiiieed  l>y  the  Holy  Sifirit  to  be  “enmi¬ 
ty  ”  agiiiist  (iod.  In  every  human  witness  in 
earthlyeoiirts  “  i>rejiidiee”  jiroved  in  a  witness 
greath  weakens, and  often  destroys  altogether, 
his  test  iiiony.  If  the  iiiieoiivert.ed  soul  is  not 
aone-.-dei  Judge  in  the  relations  to  the  guilt 
and  pmalty  iticurrcd,  wliat  can  bo?  But  wo 
have  ovTwholniiiigevidenco  of  a  positive  kind, 
proviiif  that  Ho  who  creates  the  souls  of  men, 
and  uiderstands  all  the  intricate  wards  and 
wiiidiigs  of  the  .soul,  never  in  tlie  Siiirit  ap¬ 
peals  t'  the  worldling,  addresses  the  feelings. 

But  fie  reason  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  tlie 
emotior.  How  can  liie  tree  hear  fruit  unle.s.s  it 
hath  lifi  ?  Tlie  graces  and  virtues  of  tlie  soul 
can  Old’ exist  in  the  spiritual  life  of  tlie  be¬ 
liever.  But  if  faith,  the  elemental  life  of  the 
renewed  be  wanting,  lore,  is  absent.  To  ad- 
dr'-.ss  it  vould  be  “seeking  the  living  among 
the  de;d.”  Therefore  the  New  Testament 
has  soiie  sir  hundred  distinct  references  to 
Faith.'  Dr.  Hanna’s  Bampton  Lecture  says 
“The  iispired  writers  were  no  piiilologists.” 
But  the  Holy  Spirit  who  iiispiroil  them  never 
violated  logic.  To  appeal  to  an  emotion  not 
found  wiiild  he  to  address  an  Alaska  Indian  in 
Hebrew  When  faith, whicli  “isthegiftofGod,” 
unites  tie  soul  to  Christ,  then  the  chief  fruit  of 
that  un->n  is  “Love.”  But  faitli,  the  vital 
prinelpl  ,  must  ever  precede  this  queen  of  the 
Grisiiel  j-aees.— Ei*li.  ii.  8. 

’  l'h-7  Grek  word  tor  "  faith,”  with  its  verb  and  .Adjective, 
Is  b  ii  th-i  nf.  term,  as  every  ?cli  »lar  i.s  aware,  aaU  might  bo 
reiL’ereil  i  ^’alJh—falthful,  and  have  faith. 


The  oxperlenee  of  Paul,  tvhile  unrenewed,  il¬ 
lustrates  this  fact,  and  has  an  infinite  advan¬ 
tage  over  that  of  Augustine,  Luther,  or  Wesley, 
inasmiieh  as  its  exact  colorings  are  endorsed  by 
the  Oinnisrient  Insftirer.  Acts  xxvi.  9  shows  his, 
and  in  various  degrees  every  unreiiewed  man’s, 
“feelings.”  In  the  11th  verse  his  anger  was 
kindled  (as  the  Greek  term  signifies.)  until  he 
“  raved  "  a.gainst  the  Loving  Saviour !  Two  vol¬ 
umes  lie  before  us,  sliowiiig  the  “feelings  ”  of 
cultured  and  even  refined  iiitellei'ts,  professing 
to  be  friends  of  the  Bible.  IMark,  t^uiic  of  these 
are  by  men  who  stand  up  in  Chicago  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  who  publicly  edaim  to  be  ambassadors 
of  a  gospel  of  pe.aci'. 

What  progress  might  be  made  in  preaching 
“  Lovi' ”  to  such  professed  heralds  of  religion 
wlio  I'ould  write  Paul’s  “God.  like  tlicirs,” 
viz:  Calvin  and  Edwards,  “ is  an  absoluti*  des¬ 
pot”!  “  liitde  of  To-ilaij,”  iiage  195:  “  We  fire 
driven  to  the  alternative,  eitlier  of  eonlVssiiig 
that  (iod  is  a  suiterhiimau  tyrant,  or  denying 
Unit  the  Bibb'  is  iiifallilile.”  IVlial  is  the  lidtle? 
(pa.ge  l:)u).  “In  Moses’ day  Lore  vras  desj  lined 
fis  a  weakness.”  “An  easy  harshness  pervades 
all  Scriptuns  called  zeal  against  evil  ” — divine 
and  huiiian  element  in  the  Bible  (i>age  181  >. 

An  English  Bishoj>  thus  writes:  “The  Bible 
show.s  an  intermixture  of  liunian  elements  of 
error,  infirmity,  [lassion, and  ignorance  ”  (page 
13,  Pari  I.  of  Colenso-Peiitiiteueh).  Since  the.se 
words  reveal  the  “  feelings  ”  of  men  filling  liic 
liid[fils  of  so-callcd  Cliristiaii  churches  at  this 
hour,  iieml  we  wonder  why  the  Holy  Inspirer 
demands. /'mV /(,  /fr.s7  and  /fi.s/,  througli  tlie  entire 
volume  of  God’s  revealed  Will  ? 

Turning  to  the  hearers  of  the  grandest,  truest, 
holiest  Preacher  rliat  ever  addressed  sinners, 
did  the  fuli^rfiblt'  Redeemer  speak  to  their  emo¬ 
tions,  such  as  love  ?  Isaiah  viii.  52 :  “  Now  we 
know  thou  hiist  a  devil.”  And  did  the  next 
best  fqipeiil  to  the  sinner’s  tender  afi'ections,  or 
as  m.\'  esteemed  hrotlier  calls  it,  tlie  “better 
kind  of  feelings  ”?  Paul’s  tliree  hcfuls  of  his 
•sermon  to  Felix  were  anything  but  “.soothing- 
syruj)  ”  to  that  royal  sinner’s  conscience.  For 
the  Holy  Spirit  ii’dds,  “Felix  trembled.”  The 
Revision,  “terrified.”  We  can  only  add,  that 
logic  wfis  uiulerstood  in  (’lesarea,  if  it  i.s  not  in 
Chicago.  Tlie  divine  and  only  key  to  the  heart 
of  tlie  imiieiiilent,  the  Holy  Spirit  being  Jud.ge, 
is  The  Law  is  our  sehoobnaster,  to  hrimj  us  unto 
Christ.  If  any  other  way  to  the  conviction  and 
eon  version  of  souls  exists,  it  lias  not  been  found 
during  a  seareliing  of  the  Scriptures  for  1990 
ycfir.s. 

Clilcai'O,  March,  1IW2. 

■-  — 

SKUMON.n  to  IJOYh. 

Many  eminent  prciiclievs  have  UMdcrtakeii  to 
I>reaeli  to  ehildron,  but  very  few  have  succeed¬ 
ed  well.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  of 
tilings  to  tell  young  minds  of  religious  truth 
and  duty,  and  interest  them  in  the  .sublime 
tlicme.  It  seems  (h'lsy  to  row,  to  one  who  has 
never  tried  it.  until  he  makes  the  attempt  with 
tlie  oar.  It  is  suii>risiug  how  .small  the  pro- 
liortioiiof  ministers  who  preach  well  succeed 
ill  interesting  (he  pupils  of  fi  Suiid.-.'  -sch,  d, 
I'U'  ii'iiving  a  l•(^■llly  Helpful  moral  impression. 
Does  tills  kind  of  “lyort  re<;;^uire  sj  r’^eial  g'fts. 
ora  peculiarly  active  sympatiiy  with  tho>o.iiig, 
or  fi  tact  and  training  wliich  few  ministers  iios- 
sess?  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  tlie  fact 
that  it  is  hauler  to  preach  with  any  degree  of 
success  to  boys  than  to  any  other  class,  un. 
(pieslioiiable.  A  minister  of  some  note  oiiec 
1  .said  he  had  much  sooiiei'  [iriuieh  to  tin*  eoii- 
;  vicls  at  the  State  Prison  tlian  the  students  .at 
j  Hiirviird.  It  would  be  well  to  iitialyze  the  re:i- 
I  -nil.-  of  this  comparative  tailure  in  a  work 
j  which  '.Vould  seem  to  he  so  ciisv  iind  so  delight- 
j  fill. 

I  This  topic  has  been  suggested  by  a  small 
volume  of  ,S<  hoot  Sermons  imblished  by  Rob¬ 
erts  Bi  otliei's  of  Boston,  by  Prof.  William  Ev- 
eiett.  Principal  of  the  Adiims  Academy  at 
(Quincy,  Mass.  Mr.  Everett,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Edward  Everett,  ji 
graduate  of  Harvard  and  also  of  Oxford,  who 
iifler wards  became  Latin  Profe.ssor  at  the  for¬ 
mer  University.  He  studied  law,  but  the  bent 
of  his  mind  was  towards  tlie  ministry,  and  af¬ 
ter  extensive  luivate  reading  of  theology,  he 
preached  at  man.y  jilai'cs  with  acceptance,  and 
received  iiivilalioiis  to  settle.  Mr.  Everett’s 
views  of  Clirist  are  Arian  rallier  tlian  humani¬ 
tarian.  He  holds  that  Jesus  dilTered  from  all 
men  iii  kind  a-,  well  as  in  degree;  that  He  be- 
loiigi'd  to  a  hi.gher  order  of  intelligence  thau 
Plato  and  Paul ;  that  He  was  human. uud.soaic- 
thin/j  mori'.  This  was  essentially  Channing’s 
vi.'W,  iiu  1  distinguished  tlie  cariy  Unitarians 
from  their  descendants.  In  other  respects  Mr. 
Everett’s  reli.gioiis  eonvietions  accord  more 
nearly  with  those  of  conservative  Unitarians 
than  with  those  of  Presbyterians— a  fact  whicli 
ought  to  lie  frankly  stated,  though  it  would  he 
hard  to  tell  from  the  contents  of  most  of  the 
sermons  in  tliis  volume  to  what  religious  body 
he  belongs. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  tliat  tlie  old  .school 
founded  by  the  family  of  the  second  President, 
and  hearing  its  honored  name,  has  regular 
moral  and  religious  iiistruetions,  calculated  to 
promote  moral  as  well  as  iiitelleetual  growth, 
and  keep  the  minds  of  the  student.«  open  and 
impressible  for  more  .systematic  instructions 
and  (luickening  intliiences.  |Tlie  style  of  the 
sermons  is  simi>le  and  direct,  the  talk  of  a 
trained  teacher  to  those  wlio  look  up  to  him  in 
eoiilidenee  and  respect;  and  the  sermons  are 
addressed  to  eacli  student  in  person,  as  it  were, 
instead  of  being  discliarged  into  the  air,  leav¬ 
ing  each  hearer  to  absorb  what  he  pleases  or 
what  he  cannot  help  inh.aling  in  a  i>roco.ss  of 
unconscious  moral  respiration.  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  wliieh  are  numerous  witliout  being  re¬ 
dundant,  are  sucli  as  are’ealculatcd  to  Interest 
boys  who  are  studying ;  there  is  no  cheap  story¬ 
telling.  And  the  topics  selected  are  those 
wliieli  belong  rather  to  tlie  alphabet  of  relig¬ 
ion  than  to  its  more  abstruse  and  recondite 
problems,  such  as  the  existence  of  (fod  and 
His  goodness,  the  soul’s  need  of  religion,  the 
Old  Testament,  Christ  Ja  light,  Christ  our  mas¬ 
ter,  seeing  God,  and  the  <luty  of  thouglitful- 
ness.  These  themes  belong  to  the  primer  of 
religion,  but  they  must]  be  mastered  before 
much  progress  is  made  in  the  religious  life. 
He  says  in  one  place:  “  AVe  have  got  to  make 
ourselves  whole  men  :  not  bundles  of  qualities 
either  good  or  had,  but  single,  entire,  consist¬ 
ent  natures.  And  to  do  this  [reipiires  study 
and  thought— what  the  text  calls  taking  heed 
to  our  ways.  You  cannot  be  a  man,  any  more 
than  you  can  bo  a  good  scliolar  or  a  good  ten¬ 
nis-player  or  a  good  sliot,  witliout  constant  at¬ 
tention  and  thought,  .so  as  to  form  your  plan 
of  life,  to  act  up  to  it,  to  correct  and  modify  it, 
to  perfect  it.  Nine-tenths  of  tlie  faults  and  de¬ 
fects,  nine-tenths  of  the  unsuccessful  and  un¬ 
comfortable  virtues,  that  you  and  I  meet  in 
*  our  lives,  arise  simply  from  want  of  thought— 


from  not  giving  attentiou  and  refiection  to 
what  we  are  doing  and  saying.” 

In  the  discourse  on  “Christ  the  Sifter,”  he 
calls  attention  to  tin'  fact  that  the  Saviour  does 
not  go  into  fine  divisions  and  classifications. 
“  He  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  exact  and 
careful  list'  of  body  .lud  soul,  so  that  we  may 
build  up  a  properly  coustructeil  maiiliood,  and 
not  sink  to  the  brutes.  You  eiiniot  extract  a 
theory  of  education  from  His  teaching  or  from 
His  example.  He  has  not  a  word  about  care  of 
the  health  or  taking  exercise ;  He  has  nothing 
to  say  about  mortifying  the  flesh  or  renounc¬ 
ing  base  pleasures  :  He  has  not  one  word  about 
eiiltivaliiig  tlie  observation  and  tlie  reason  and 
tlie  imagination  in  due  proiiortioii.  And  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  read  of  Him  witliout  seeing 
that  He  sets  befon'  iis  the  highest  possible 
standard,  and  yet  make.s  it  more  practical  than 
all  the  lower  standards  that  ever  were  set.” 

THE  VICTOKIAX  LITEU.VTLUE. 

it  was  a  happy  thought  of  Baron  Tauohnitz 
to  celebrate  the  two  thousandth  volume  of 
his  popular  Leipsic  edition  of  English  authors 
with  a  Avork  prepared  exitresslv  for  it  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  in  the  Iteiijn  of  Victoria.  The 
work  was  entrusted  to  Henry  Morley,  who  ha.s 
done  it  admirably;  and  the  volume  has  been 
republislied  here  by  tlu*  Messrs.  Putnam.  Mr. 
Aiorley  devotes  three  chapters  to  a  rajiid  re- 
\iew  of  English  lltorature  down  to  Victoria’s 
aseewsion  to  the  throne.  This  introduction, 
though  neec.ssarily  brief,  is  one  of  the  most 
s.'itisfaetory  accounts  of  the  rise  and  growth 
and  products  of  English  liteiature  that  we 
have  seen.  Tlie  author  does  not  make  the  too 
freipient  mistake  of  viewing  the  literature  of  a 
nation  as  something  apai't  from  its  life,  instead 
of  regarding  it  as  iiart  of  il.>  life,  and  of  its  tru¬ 
est  life.  It  is  inifiossilile  to  .sejiarute  the  poet¬ 
ry  of  Milton,  the  plays  of  Shakesiieare,  the  es¬ 
says  of  Bacon  and  Ijoeke  and  Addi.son,  from 
the  life  and  eliara<der  of  tlie  English  race. 
Tliey  sprang  out  of  the  vitals  of  the  English 
people;  they  have  altered  the  texture  of  Eng¬ 
lish  civilization;  they  havi^  affeided  the  actual 
living  and  character  of  every  Eiiglislimau  who 
lives  to-day.  And  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  this  his¬ 
tory,  which  drops  nice  details  out  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  concerns  itself  almost  wholly  with 
tile  enduring  substance  and  -aiiciit  features  of 
it,  forces  tliis  impression  on  the  reader.  To 
know  a  man  it  is  not  enough  to  see  the  house 
he  has  built,  the  business  lie  has  done,  the 
things  t  liat  liear  his  stami)  or  trade-mark ;  you 
must  know  his  thoughts,  his  imaginations,  hi.s 
ideals;  you  must  know  what  books  lie  reads, 
what  soiitimeiits  in*  clierishes,  wliat  sympa¬ 
thies  enricli  ids  life.  The  literature  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  reveals  their  inmost  life,  as  the  flower  dis- 
(doses  that  of  a  plant. 

V’ictoria  became  (Jueen  in  1837,  forty-five 
years  iigo.  It  is  a  period  remarlcable  above 
must  others  for  literary  activity.  It  found  a 
number  of  noted  writers  at  their  work;  but 
what  a  number  it  has  added  to  the  list  of 
names  wortlij  of  remembrance.  Mr.  Morley 
begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  famous'  women  of 
the  jicriod,  of  whom  a  volume  might  be  writ¬ 
ten.  In  fact  tlie  women  almost  cliallenge  the 
right  u>  I'.ic  first  rank  iuaiv  lAommerviiiO 
has  few  peers  and  no  superior.  Harriet  Marti- 
ueau,  notwithstanding  lier  later  ubcrratijiis  of 
opinion,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Joanna  Baillie,  Maria 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Charlotte  Brontd,  and  “George  Eliot,”  to  men¬ 
tion  no  others,  are  names  of  enduring  lustre. 
Mr.  Morley  devotes  most  of  a  striking  chai»ter 
to  Carlyle,  about  whom  he  writes  with  sympa- 
tlietie  intelligence;  and  liis  review  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  tlie  period,  though  necessarily  brief, 
brings  back  into  view  names  wliicli  stand  for 
works  tliat  have  added  to  our  knowledge  and 
resources.  It  is  not  so  mueli  to  critiei.se  his 
work  tliat  we  refer  to  it,  iis  to  call  attention  to 
the  remarkable  literary  wealth  of  the  period 
it  covers.  In  forty-live  years  tlie  domain  of 
science  has  expanded  in  every  direction  till  its 
area  has  more  than  quadrupled.  Tiie  iio-try 
of  Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Arthur  Clough, 
and  a  seme  of  other  writers,  breathes  its  faith 
and  kiiidring  aspirations.  Dickens,  Thacke¬ 
ray,  Disraeli,  Charles  Lever,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Charles  Reade,  Anthony  Trolloiie,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Black  have  produced  a  new  library  of  fic¬ 
tion.  The  histories  of  Grote  and  Macaulay 
and  Carlyle,  the  essays  of  Arnold  and  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Rnskin— they  all  belong  to  a  peri¬ 
od  spanneil  by  the  reign  of  a  good  woman  still 
strong  aiid  likely  to  wear  her  crown  on  the 
.semi-eeiiteunial  of  her  first  pulling  it  on.  A 
list  of  the  notable  works  of  this  [leriod  would 
ri'iid  like  the  catalogue  of  ti  library.  It  is  some- 
tliingof  ii  privilege  to  have  lived  during  a  peri¬ 
od  of  so  mueli  intellectual  activity,  and  to  have 
partaken  of  its  efferveseenee.  One  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  additions  to  tlie  volume  is  a  list  of 
fac-similes  of  autograi>hs  of  the  authors,  173 
in  number,  whose  works  he  mentions. 

Bret,  Harte  has  gained  eonsiderable  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  distinctively  American  and  modern 
writer,  both  in  this  country  and  England. 
Messrs.  Houghton,  MilTlin  A'  Co.  of  Boston 
have  yielded  to  the  i>ublie  demand  by  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  five 
handsome  volumes,  of  which  the  first  two  have 
already  been  piiblislied.  The  author  has  taken 
pains  to  edit  tlie  works,  revising  some  of  them, 
and  giving  to  each  its  final  gown.  He  began 
writing  wlien  little  more  than  a  boy  in  the  C:il- 
ifornia  papers.  Some  of  his  poems  attracted 
attention  by  their  striking  merits  of  substance 
and  style.  Then  he  was  selected  to  edit  Tiie 
Overland  Monthly,  a  California  magazine  mod¬ 
elled  after  The  Atlantic.  It  was  in  tlie  first 
number  of  this  magazine  that  he  made  his 
mark.  He  wrote  a  story  to  illustrate  miner 
life  as  it  was  in  those  days,  a  rough  piece  call¬ 
ed  “  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camj).”  The  proof¬ 
reader  took  the  sheets  to  th»‘  lu’oprietor  in  con¬ 
sternation,  declaring  the  story  unfit  for  print. 
The  proprietor  agreed  with  him  ;  but  the  young 
editor  wys  incorrigible,  ami  finally  after  con¬ 
siderable  ado,  the  story  was  allowed  to  go,  and 
editor  and  proprietor  waited  with  some  anxie¬ 
ty  to  see  how  it  would  be  received.  Some  of 
the  papers  iii  California  treated  it  coolly,  and 
others  condemned  it ;  but  the  Eastern  critics 
recognized  its  originality,  and  Fields,  Osgood 
&  Co.  immediately  wrote  to  the  then  unknown 
author  requesting  a  similar  story  for  The  At¬ 
lantic.  From  that  time  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  original  writers  of  the  country.  He 
belongs  to  no  school,  and  all  his  writings  have 
the  smell  of  new  earth  in  them,  a  certain  rough 
and  crude  force.  They  are  not  religious.  Tliey 
do  not  aim  to  preach,  though  there  is  a  rough 
morality  in  most  of  them. 

Mes.srs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  have  nearly 
ready  for  publication  a  volume  on  the  “Sunday 
(Question,”  by  the  Rev.  I.eonard  W.  liaeon  of 
Norwich,  (’onn.  It  is  .said  to  treat  the  subject 
from  a  rather  liberal  jioint  of  view. 
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XLIilTERACY  IN  THE  NORTHERN  AND 
SOUTHERN  ARMIES. 

Staunton,  Va  ,  March  4, 1882. 
BAItor  of  The  New  York  Brangelist: 

My  dear  Sir:  In  your  issue  of  Feb.  16th  there 
appears  an  article  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler  entitled  “  The  Poor  Whites 
of  the  South,”  which,  I  think,  though  kindly 
meant,  does,  at  least,  comparative  injustice  to 
the  Southern  people. 

Of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
CSiurch  in  the  United  States,  I  am  ignorant.  I 
do  not  know,  except  in  a  general  way,  what 
were  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  two  Assemblies  in  the  first  place, 
and  still  less  do  I  know  what  present  causes 
are  operating  to  keep  them  apart.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Cuyler’s  article  which  bears  upon 
this  separation  has  been  discussed  editorially 
in  the  Oentral  Presbyterian.  With  that  dis¬ 
cussion  I  have  nothing  to  do.  But  of  the  state 
ment  of  Dr.  Cuyler  that  “the  armi-^s  of  the 
Confederate  States  were  largely  recruited  from 
the  class  known  as  the  ‘poor  whites  of  the 
South,’  ”  I  have  something  to  say.  This  state 
ment  implies  that  the  proportion  of  ignorance 
in  the  “  rank  and  file  of  the  armies  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  ”  was  greater  than  it  was  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Union  armies,  and 
seems  to  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  rev¬ 
erend  gentleman  has  in  his  possession  a  letter 
from  a  wife  at  home  in  North  Carolina  to  her 
husband  absent  in  one  of  the  Confederate  ar 
mies.  This  letter  he  quotes  in  full  in  The 
Evangelist,  and  it  was  evidently  written  by  a 
person  very  ignorant  of  the  art  of  good  spell¬ 
ing.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Cuyler  gracefully  and  truth¬ 
fully  says,  it  is  “  as  genuine  a  specimen  of  wo 
manly  yearning  as  ever  came  from  a  wearer  of 
satins  and  diamonds.  In  spite  of  its  strange 
jumble  of  things  sacred  and  secular,  no  true 
man  will  laugh  over  it ;  for  probably  the  brave 
fellow  to  whom  it  was  written  was  already  in  a 
soldier’s  grave.”  But  then  he  says:  “It  is 
from  just  such  documents  that  the  future 
Macaulays  and  Bancrofts  will  get  their  in¬ 
sight  into  the  condition  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
a  large  part  of  the  Confederate  armies  of  the 
civil  war.” 

Now  I  submit  that  this  last  .sentence  (al¬ 
though  it  does  not  do  so  exactly  in  terms)  im¬ 
plies  a  comparison  between  the  “  rank  and  file 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Confederate  armies  of 
the  civil  war  ”  and  the  rank  and  file  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Union  armies  of  the  civil  war.  It 
implies  that  ignorance  such  as  is  shown  by  the 
letter  quoted  belonged  exclusively  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Confederate  armies. 

Did  Dr.  Cuyler  never  hear  of  such  a  thing  as 
reasoning  from  insufficient  premises  ?  Did  he 
neves  hear  the  story  of  the  physician  who  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  red  herring  was  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  typhoid  fever  ?  To  come  to  the  case 
in  point:  does  he  conclude  from  this  one  letter 
that  a  large  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Confederate  armies  were  “  rude  and  illiterate,’ 
and  were  classed  as  “  sand-hillers  ”  and  “corn 
crackers  ”  ?  And,  especially,  does  he  conclude 
(would  he  have  others  conclude)  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Union  armies  of  the  civil  war 
were  made  up  of  a  less  “rude  and  illiterate” 
class  than  that  to  which  this  Southern  woman 
belonged  ?  If  he  does  honestly  believe  so  from 
his  lightfe,  lot  me  give  him  a  few  of  mine.  Let 
me  present  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  one  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  or  the  Confederate  States  during  the 
whole  war— part  of  the  time  as  a  private  sol¬ 
dier,  part  of  it  as  a  sergeant,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  it  as  a  commissioned  officer.  The  last 
eleven  months  of  the  war  I  spent  in  a  Federal 
prison.  My  acquaintance  with  the  officers  and 
privates  of  both  armies  was  extensive.  I  was 
twice  on  duty  as  a  guard  over  Federal  prison¬ 
ers  of  war— once  in  Jackson’s  Valley  campaign, 
again  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  While  I 
was  a  prisoner  I  was,  at  different  times,  under 
the  guard  of  men  from  no  less  than  eight  Fed¬ 
eral  regiments,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
never  spoke  with  a  single  private  soldier  of  ei¬ 
ther  of  these  regiments  who  did  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  “  rude  and  illiterate  ”  enough 
to  have  written  just  such  a  letter  as  Dr.  Cuyler 
quotes  to  prove  the  rudeness  and  illiterateness 
of  the  great  part  of  the  armies  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  States.  In  this  experience  I  met  and 
conversed  with  many  Federal  officers  who 
were  men  of  polish  and  intelligence,  so  that  it 
was  not  my  prejudice  that  made  the  private 
soldiers  of  an  enemy  seem  to  me  “rude  and 
illiterate.”  That  there  were  men  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  intelligence  in  the  ranks  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  armies,  I  have  nei  er  doubted.  I  only  say 
that  I  never  met  any  of  them.  If  I  were  to  be 
guided  solely  by  my  own  experience,  I  would 
say  that  there  were  none.  If  I  did  do  so  I 
would  be  making  a  statement  based  upon  in¬ 
sufficient  data. 

As  to  evidence  other  than  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  :  In  the  Summer  of  1861,  after  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  (Manassas),  I  saw  not  one,  but 
many,  letters  taken  from  the  captured  mail- 
bags  of  the  Union  Army,  picked  up  by  the 
roadside,  and  found  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  In  not  one  of  these  did  I  see  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  culture  greater  than  that  displayed 
in  the  letter  which  is  used  by  Dr.  Cuyler  as  the 
basis  of  his  article.  But  I  did  see  some  (from 
women,  too)  that  for  sickening  indecency  and 
profanity  of  thought  and  expression,  exceeded 
anything  that  I  (a  private  soldier  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army)  had  ever  dreamed  of.  Is  the 
future  Macaulay  or  Bancroft  to  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  large  part  of  the  men  of  the 
Union  armies  from  these  letters  ? 

At  Centreville,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  the 
Stone  Bridge  over  Bull  Run,  there  was,  in  the 
Summer  of  1861,  a  neat  little  frame  church— 
Episcopalian,  I  believe.  During  McDowell’s 
march  to  Manassas  in  Julycf  that  year,  this 
church  was  occupied  as  barracks  for  a  few 
days  by  a  regiment  of  Federal  infantry.  I 
visited  it  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle,  and  it 
fairly  made  my  hair  stand  on  end  to  see  how 
it  had  been  desecrated  by  the  men  of  this  regi¬ 
ment.  The  benches  had  been  torn  up  for  fuel, 
the  windows  were  smashed,  the  walls  were  lit¬ 
erally  covered  with  writings  and  drawings  in 
charcoal— both  writings  and  drawings  being  of 
the  most  disgraceful  character.  It  was  hard 
to  tell,  from  what  was  on  the  walls  of  that 
church,  which  was  most  prevalent  in  that  regi¬ 
ment-profanity  or  obscenity.  Judging  from 
this  display,  there  was  nothing  else  in  it. 
However,  the  spelling  was  correct,  and  the 
most  of  the  handwriting  was  excellent. 

I  know  the  number  of  this  regiment,  and  I 
know  the  name  of  the  town  in  Connecticut 
from  which  the  most  of  it  came.  Is  the  future 
Macaulay  or  Bancroft  to  conclude  from  the 
above  that  all  of  the  soldiers  of  McDowell’s 
army  were  profane  or  obscene? 

In  the  Confederate  armies  I  knew  many  men 
who  served  throughout  the  war  as  private  sol¬ 
diers  who  bore  the  degree  of  A.M.  of  our  Vir¬ 
ginia  University.  Besides  these  who  stood 
preeminent  for  culture,  I  knew  many  in  the 
ranks  who  were  graduates  or  undergraduates 
of  the  smaller  colleges.  Some  of  these,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  wrote  letters  occasionally,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  they  received  some  from  their 


friends  at  home.  Suppose,  for  an  instant,  that 
the  future  Mac-iiulay  er  Bancroft,  in  his  search 
for  ultimate  historical  material,  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  light  on  a  batch  of  these  letters.  Does 
the  reverend  gemleuian  think  that  he  would  at 
once  conclude  that  the  ranks  of  the  armies  of 
the  Confederate  States  were  tilled  up  with  men 
of  the  highest  culture  ?  I  think  not. 

To  sum  up:  Let  us  admit  that  very  many  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Confederate  armies 
were  men  of  the  most  illiterate  and  rude  char¬ 
acter;  but  at  the  same  time,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  other  fact  that  at  least  as  many  of 
the  men  of  the  armies  of  the  Union,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  numbers,  were  equally  rude  and  illiter¬ 
ate.  And  in  this  comparison,  let  us  take  into 
consideration  only  the  native-born  on  each 
side.  As  to  the  foreign  element,  that  composed 
so  large  a  part  of  the  Union  rank  and  file,  I 
have  nothing  to  say— no  comparison  to  make ; 
they  speak  for  themselves.  T.  S.  Doyle. 


THE  NEED  OP  HELP  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Judsonia,  Ark.,  March  5,  1882. 

Mr.  Editor :  The  Presbyterians  of  the  North 
have  been  cowardly,  and  have  failed  to  do  the 
good  they  might  have  done.  I  speak  from  a 
personal  knowledge.  Three  years  ago  my  bro¬ 
ther  came  here,  holding  a  letter  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Canton,  Pa.,  as  did  his  wife. 
He  saw  a  good  opening  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  made  application  at  once  to  Dr. 
Allen  of  St.  Louis,  who  came  down  to  look  at 
the  ground,  but  was  afraid  to  enter  the  field 
because  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church. 
Well,  we  have  to-day  a  Baptist  Church,  more 
or  less  divided ;  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  but  which  has 
little  power  or  usefulness.  There  are  over  300 
Northern  families  within  a  radius  of  five  miles, 
with  agoodly  number  of  Presbyterians,  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  Methodists  scattered  among 
them,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Had  the 
Presbyterian  Church  sent  us  a  minister  at  that 
time,  with  some  means  to  build  a  church,  it 
would  now  have  had  over  100  members,  and 
have  been  a  self-supporting  church.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  upon  whom  we  might 
thus  bo  exerting  an  influence  beyond  calcula¬ 
tion.  When  will  the  Christian  Church  arouse 
from  its  lethargy  ? 

My  wife  is  a  strong  Presbyterian.  She  was 
once  a  member  of  the  Fifth  Church  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and  one  of  the  few  who  started  the  mis¬ 
sion  from  which  sprangthe  Ninth  Church  there. 
She  is  now  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Searcy,  six  miles  from  here.  This  costs  a 
ferriage  of  seventy  cents,  and  we  feel  that  the 
money  and  time  are  needed  in  this  community. 
We  are  in  some  danger,  too,  of  breaking  the 
Fourth  Commandment  by  attending  church- so 
far  away. 

We  find  the  Southern  people  kind-hearted 
and  liberal,  and  among  the  younger  ones 
scarcely  any  prejudice.  Truly,  Slavery  was  a 
curse  to  this  people,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
abolished,  has  the  North  done  its  duty  ?  She 
sends  money  to  the  distant  heathen,  that  they 
may  be  converted  ;  while  she  closes  her  bowels 
of  compassion  against  her  own  brothers  and 
fellow-citizens.  I  came  here  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  have  since 
been  engaged  in  general  merchandising,  and 
have  a  good  opportunity  to  meet  all  classes  of 
people.  While  living  in  the  North  I  had  no 
sympathy  for  the  poor  whites,  but  now  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  they  need  more  help  than 
the  poor  blacks. 

One  word  more,  and  I  close.  Through  the 
mortgage  system  in  this  State,  by  which  a  man 
may  mortgage  his  crop  before  he  begins  to  put 

it  it.,  C'>Ui)lGft  with  the  oxort-Hant  prioos  paid 

for  goods,  the  people  are  all  poor.  There  has 
been,  a«d  still  ds,  much  want  and  sufferin 
since  last  Fall.  W. 


SIDE  BY  SIDE. 

That  was  a  touching  sight  I  saw  from  my 
window  a  |^w  minutes  ago,  an  old  man  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  a  young  man.  What  a  difference 
between  the  two!  The  old  man’s  step  was  fal¬ 
tering  and  slow ;  the  young  man’s  easy,  strong, 
and  confident.  The  one  bent  as  if  he  had  been 
carrying  many  burdens;  the  other  walked 
erect,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  rather  than 
not  carry  burdens.  The  one  looked  upon  the 
ground  as  if  particular  to  see  where  to  step ; 
the  other  looked  off  as  if  careless  about  his 
feet,  and  only  anxious  to  see  what  miglit  be 
happening  ahead.  So  they  moved  slowly  on, 
the  old  man  helped  by  his  cane  and  that  friend¬ 
ly  arm,  and  while  clinging  and  sympathetically 
talking,  the  young  man  bowed  to  listen.  It 
illustrated  that  happy  relation  whicn  ought  to 
exist  between  the  two  ages,  the  younger  listen¬ 
ing  with  reverence  as  it  supports  the  oMer,  the 
older  sympathetically  talking  as  it  clings  to 
the  younger. 

There  are  so  many  things  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  ycung  man,  so  many  voices 
calling,  and  the  world  ahead  is  so  crowded 
with  that  which  is  bustling  and  earnest,  that 
he  may  forget  the  generation  behind  him  which 
is  still  and  contemplative,  and  may  seem  too 
slow  for  his  eager  steps.  But  there  is  nothing 
more  graceful  and  in  itself  more  fitting  than 
to  see  a  young  man  or  woman  mindful  of  the 
infirmities  of  an  older  generation,  going  back 
to  it  to  offer  his  strength  to  it,  and  looking  ui) 
to  it  for  counsel.  How  much  the  young  may 
add  to  the  happiness  of  old  age  by  such  sui)port 
and  deference.  One  of  the  hardships  of  in¬ 
creasing  years  must  be  the  feeling  of  isolation, 
the  laid-upon-the-shelf  conviction.  But  youth 
that  strives  to  abate  and  remove  that  feelin 
not  only  gives  a  hai^i'iness  but  receives 
strength.  Back  of  an  old  man’s  enthusiasm 
put  an  old  man’s  wisdom,  and  it  is  like  a  train¬ 
ed,  sure  aim  behind  the  powder  and  ball  in  the 
rifle.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  person  may 
allow  himself  to  drift  away  from  the  generation 
below.  It  is  too  hasty  and  hot  for  his  slower, 
cooler  temperament.  It  is  too  eager  to  rush 
into  the  future,  and  there  are  no  experiences  of 
the  past  to  detain  it  near  those  who  are  older. 
Its  boisterousness  may  be  repelled,  the  young 
people  thinking  of  grandpa  only  as  an  ever¬ 
lasting  “Hush-h-h!”  going  round  on  two 
canes.  The  tie  of  sympathy  between  the  two 
ages  is  cut,  or  there  may  be  no  attempt  to  make 
one  in  the  first  place.  The  gap  between  grand¬ 
pa  and  the  children  widens  into  a  chasm,  across 
which  go  no  bridges.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  witness  where  an  old  man 
or  woman  is  keeping  up  an  interest  in  the 
young,  participating  as  far  as  possible  in  their 
methods,  applauding  their  enthusiasm,  hospi¬ 
table  to  their  i)lans,  patient  toward  any  crude¬ 
ness  or  haste  or  noise.  Tlie  old  age  that  can 
hold  on  to  youth  and  never  let  it  slip  away,  is 
retaining  an  opportunity  to  restrain  and  guide 
his  impetuosity.  But  while  giving,  it  receives. 
He  has  the  benefit  of  that  stimulus  coming 
from  the  stir  and  push  of  younger  years,  a  hel[> 
we  certainly  need  in  life’s  later  years  that  are 
too  apt  to  be  drowsy.  It  has  also  an  arm  of 
strength  to  rest  its  weariness  upon. 

The  two  that  I  saw  from  my  window  were  on 
the  higher  ground  of  the  city,  walking  slowly 
along.  I  see  them  now  in  my  thoughts,  the 
old  man  of  many  years  slowly  climbing  the 
heights  of  life,  yet  lovingly  supported  by  that 
younger  companion,  going  up,  up,  followed  to 
the  very  summit  of  this  life,  till  its  distant 
azure  passes  into  the  sapphire  of  the  New  Je¬ 
rusalem. 


MISUNDERSTOOD  AND  EXPLAINED. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  6th,  1882. 

Mr.  Editor:  In  The  Evangelist  of  the  23d 
ult.  a  short  article  under  the  caption  “Mis¬ 
understood  and  Exidained,”  relates  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  not  so  much  as  the  writer  of  it  seems  to 
think  “  misunderstood  and  in  need  of  an  ex¬ 
planation,”  as  it  does  of  a  few  plain  words  by 
the  way  of  caveat,  or  a  caution,  calling  for  a 
most  careful  consideration  of  its  full  and  dan¬ 
gerous  import.  Among  the  many  reasons  that 
might  be  given  for  so  thinking,  if  space  allows 
in  your  paper,  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  are 
the  following.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  remark 
that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  article  itself,  and  of 
the  action  of  the  Presbyteries  contemplated, 
when  justly  reflected  upon  in  its  own  true  im¬ 
port,  will  be  found  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  rebellion.  Neither  “misunderstood” 
nor  in  any  need  of  an  “  explanation,”  it  is  the 
spirit  of  secession  over  again.  South  Carolina 
against  the  nation.  Presbytery  against  the 
General  Assembly.  State  rights  against  the 
Union.  South  Carolina  firing  on  the  glorious 
old  flag  at  Fort  Sumter.  Presbytery  refusing 
to  pay  the  assessments  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly. 

Are  we,  in  thus  viewing  the  subject,  drawing 
upon  the  imagination,  or  are  we  arriving  at  the 
most  logical  conclusion  from  facts  ?  Let  us  see. 
The  writer  of  the  article,  and  the  actors  in  the 
Presbyteries  that  he  attempts  to  defend,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  General  Assembly  is  too  large,  and 
unable  to  make  it  smaller  by  an  open  and  direct  1 
vote,  have  come  to  the  very  sage  conclusion  that 
there  is  still  left  for  them  a  way  by  which  the 
desirable  diminution  can  be  brought  about, 
and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  voting.  To  do 
this  the  wealthy  Presbyteries  of  the  East  have 
only  to  refuse  paying  assessments  except  for 
their  own  delegates ;  and  then  the  poorer  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  the  great  West,  unable  as  they  will 
be  to  meet  the  expense  of  their  own  delegates, 
the  grand  object  of  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  General  Assembly  will  be  the  result.  The 
self-denying,  hard-working,  noble  pioneers  of 
our  Western  frontiers,  the  very  vanguard  of  a 
Christian  civilization  for  this  much-loved  coun¬ 
try  of  ours,  must  stay  at  home  in  their  humble 
habitations. 

If  there  are  any  who  need  occasionally  to  find 
their  way  to  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  who  will  give  as  well  as  receive  incalcula¬ 
ble  benefit  from  that  great  representative  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  Presbyterian  hosts,  it  must  be  our 
Western  brethren.  Stimulated  by  the  influence 
and  numbers  of  the  Assembly,  they  will  go 
back  to  their  fai’-off  fields  feeling  as  did  our 
pickets  in  the  army,  that  they  have  standing 
behind  them  a  strong  reserve  ever  ready  to 
rally  for  their  support.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  those  Western  ministers  have  often 
to  travel  long  distances,  and  meet  no  little  ex¬ 
pense  out  of  their  own  pockets,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tend  the  stated  meetings  of  their  Presbyteries 
and  Synods. 

L*'t  the  brethren  of  the  wealthy  churches  of 
the  East  reflect  upon  the  subject,  and  reflect,  too, 
in  full  view  of  their  resiionsibility  for  the  result 
of  such  a  course  as  the  one  contemplated  by 
the  writer  of  the  article  “Misunderstood  and 
Explained,”  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
will  be  long  hence  before  the  size  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  be 
cut  down  by  the  expedient  of  cutting  off  its 
supplies.  Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  stands  written  upon  the  divine  page  of 
God’s  Word,  that  There  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty. 

P.  H.  B. 


male  and  5  female  helpers,  233  communicants, 
1,176  in  church  fellowship.  Of  the  latter  63,3  are 
Indians  and  oil  Creoles.  They  liave  also  6  day 
schools  with  217  boys  and  201  girls,  5  male  and  3 
female  teachers;  Sunday-school.s  with  378 scholars 
and  18  teachei-s.  There  has  been  lately  a  great 
deepening  of  religious  interest  among  the  Indians, 
many  coming  to  the  stations  from  the  interior. 


The  Examiner  well  says  that  no  “  reform  ” 
has  been  urged  with  more  persistency,  in  sea¬ 
son  and  out  of  season,  than  the  abolition  of  i 


Count  Campello,  who  recently  abjured  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  faith  and  embraced  Protestantism 
in  a  general  way,  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ver¬ 
non  of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  Italy :  Count 
Campello  is  a  man  of  culture  and  of  good  natural 
gifts,  and  it  has  been  hoped  he  might  become  a 
minister  and  do  effective  service  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Word.  Entirely  unused  to  the  pulpit,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  now  fifty  yeai'S 
of  age,  and  also  seriously  afflicted  with  a  chronic 
throat  difflculty,  any  very  important  service  from 
him  as  a  preacher  is  rather  problematical.  He  has 
a  strong  inclination  to  journalistic  labors,  and  is 
deeply  impressed  that  whatever  else  ho  may  do, 
or  it  may  be  his  duty  to  do,  it  is  his  providential 
duty  to  establish  and  direct  a  daily  journal,  to  be 
wielded  especially  in  the  interests  of  the  Gospel 
among  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  urgent  need 
of  such  an  instrumentality  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
aside  from  the  Romanist  papers,  there  is  not  a 
single  daily  journal  that  is  not  eiiher  rationalistic 
or  infidel.  .  .  .  Count  Campello  has  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  support  of  numerous  influential  parties, 
Italian  and  foreign,  and  has  high  hopes  of  real 
success  and  usefulness. 


MISSIONARY  INTELLIOLA 


Within  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Kansas  the 
Gospel  is  preached  in  the  English,  German,  Bo¬ 
hemian,  French,  Welsh,  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  and 
Nez  Forces  languages. 


In  China  there  are  nineteen  ordained  Baptist 
missionaries.  Of  these,  seven  are  from  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Union,  six  from  the  Southern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention,  five  from  the  English  Board,  and  one 
from  the  American  Seventh-day  Baptists. 


It  is  estimated  that  within  less  than  fifty  years 
700,000,006  have  been  added  to  the  number  of  the 
heathen  world  accessible  to  the  Gospel.  The  to¬ 
tal  heathen  population  now  open  to  missionary  ef¬ 
fort  is  placed  at  800,000,030.  In  1880  there  were 
reported  as  laboring  in  this  mighty  harvest  6,606 
ordained  Protestant  ministers,  foreign  and  native, 
and  33,8.36  lay  assistants.  Allowing  for  those  not 
reported,  probably  the  entire  number  does  not 
now  exceed  50,000. 


The  Women’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  So. 
ciety  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  has  published  a  neat  man 
ual,  containing  the  constitution  and  a  report  of  the 
first  .anniversary.  Other  societies  may  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  this  young  auxiliary.  It  is  one  year 
old,  and  will  report  this  Spring  contributions  to 
Homo  and  Foreign  Missions  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  It  shows  a  list  of  sixty  regular 
members  and  twenty-five  honorary  members,  and 
has  under  its  care  a  flourishing  Chinese  mission 
with  an  average  attendance  of  eighteen. 


British  Honduras  (Central  America)  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  26,000,  composed  of  English,  Span¬ 
ish,  Creoles,  and  Indians.  The  first  Episcopal 
church  was  erected  there  in  1812.  The  Baptists 
sent  out  a  missionary  in  1824,  and  the  Wesleyans 
in  1825.  The  latest  statistics  we  have  seen  give 
the  attendants  but  not  the  members,  viz :  Church 
of  England,  550  attendants;  Church  of  Scotland, 
215  attendants ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  716  attend¬ 
ants;  Baptists,  716  attendants;  Roman  Catholics, 
17,194  attendants.  » 


Dr.  W.  W.  Barr  writes  of  the  United  Presbyte¬ 
rian  missfonary  work  at  Zaffcrwal,  India,  near 
which  a  native  Christian  village  has  been  started 
as  an  experiment.  Here  the  now  coiverts  have 
built  for  themselves  comfortable  little  houses. 
They  cultivate  small  farms  or  patches  of  ground 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  various  ways  earm  their 
livelihood,  and  arc  living  in  tolerable  comfort. 
Their  houses  are  kci)t  neat  and  clean, and  every¬ 
thing  indicates  a  measure  of  thrift.  They  have 
their  own  schools,  and  in  these  are  clildren  and 
old  men  and  women — fathers  and  m*thers  and 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  all  aoiulring  to¬ 
gether  the  simplest  elements  of  educaton. 


In  1841  a  groat  change  occurred  in  Us  mission¬ 
ary  work  of  Now  Zoal.and,  seventy  ytars  ago  a 
land  of  cannibals  and  blind  ignoranco  A  recent 
writer  says  *•  there  is  probably  no  cointry  in  the 
world  in  which  prosperity  now^o  unifanily  reigns 
as  in  New  Zealand.”  There  are  large  and  popu¬ 
lous  cities,  connected  by  numerous  railroads. 
The  government  house  is  claimed  to  bo  the 
largest  wooden  edifice  in  the  world.  The  popula¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  census  of  188C  is  413,712. 
Nearly  all  the  prominent  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions  have  their  adherents,  the  Episcipal  Church 
claiming  the  largest  number,  176,337 ;  :ho  Presby¬ 
terian,  93,2)3;  while  the  heathen  ol  the  whole 
land  are  reported  to  number  only  4,371. 


The  Mosquito  Shore  is  an  oxtonsiveterrltory  on 
the  west  border  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  indo- 
pendent,  and  is  governed  by  various  letty  chiefs, 
one  of  whom  is  called  “the  king,”  am  resides  at 
Blewflelds.  The  Moravians  cornmened  mission¬ 
ary  work  there  in  1848.  The  last  aniual  report, 
made  in  June,  1861,  shows  that  thejhavo  7  sta¬ 
tions,  8  male  and  5  female  mi.ssiona’y  agents,  7 


The  Nineteenth  Century  says  that  Christian 
missions  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  powers 
destined  to  change  the  face  of  the  world.  These 
may  almost  bo  regarded  as  products  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  imposing  magnitude  which  they 
have  gained  is  altogether  recent.  Their  begin¬ 
nings  were  so  small  as  generally  to  avert  hostility 
by  securing  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  those 
who  might  have  been  unfriendly.  There  an;  few 
things  in  human  history  that  wear  an  aspect  of 
higher  moral  grandeur  than  the  opening  of  what 
are  now  our  great  missions.  One  or  two  men  sent 
by  this  church  and  by  that  are  soon  going  forth  in 
obedience  to  a  command  spoken  eighteen  hunilred 
years  ago,  to  begin  the  enormous  work  of  under¬ 
mining  heathenism  and  reclaiming  the  world  to 
God.  Among  the  glories  of  the  century  none  is 
greater  than  this.  All  other  enterprises  of  benefl 
cence  must  yield  to  this  magnificent  attempt  to 
expel  debasing  superstitions  and  convey  into  eve¬ 
ry  heart  the  ennobling  influences  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  success  already  attained  gives  sure 
promise  of  results,  the  greatness  of  which  we  as 
yet  but  dimly  perceive. 


From  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Occidental 
branch  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
we  gather  the  following  incidents  relative  to  little 
Chinese  girls  now  in  the  Mission  Home  at  San 
Francisco : 

Two  years  ago,  one  evening  in  December,  little 
Chin  Fall,  then  hardly  six  years  old,  was  brought 
to  the  Home,  her  delicate  form  scarred  and  black¬ 
ened  by  the  daily  beatings  she  had  received  from 
the  woman,  who  for  one  hundi'ed  and  seventy-five 
dollars  had  made  her  her  slave.  Her  case  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hunter  bj'  a  humane 
Chinaman  who  was  cognizant  of  the  woman's  cm 
elty,  but  did  not  wish  his  name  revealed.  Well 
do  wo  remember  her,  as  wo  first  saw  her  sitting 
by  the  fireside  awaiting  our  return  from  church. 
As  we  drew  near  and  spoke  to  her  she  shrank  af¬ 
frighted,  tears  and  sobs  being  her  only  response. 
An  hour  later  we  saw  hoi  quietly  sleeping  on  her 
pillow,  the  traces  of  tears  yet  on  her  face,  her 
hand  tightly  clasping  a  bit  of  candy,  that  sweet 
comforter  of  childhood’s  sorrows.  That  blight¬ 
ed,  desolate  life  is  now  rounding  into  one  of  bapiiy 
joyousnoss,  and  is  tlie  light  of  our  homo.  'Jnal)lc 
to  speak  a  word  of  English  tiion,  she  can  now 
read,  write,  and  speak  more  fluently  tlian  many  of 
tlie  older  ones.  Slie  is  very  fond  of  Bi'ile  stories 
a-..  '  can  repeat  tlie  account  of  “Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,”  the  “Three  Hebrew  Children,”  “The 
Prodigal  Son,”  and  many  others  quite  accurately. 
For  months  she  could  not  refer  to  her  old  life 
without  a  sad  and  tearful  face,  but  now  refers  fre¬ 
quently  to  her  deliverer  as  the  “  one  good  man, 
who  bring  mo  to  dis  good  home.” 

Chin  Mooie,  our  little  blind  one,  has  recently 
profes.sed  her  faith  in  Christ,  received  baptism 
and  admission  to  the  Church.  She  immediately 
began  her  Christian  life  by  trying  to  bring  her 
young  companions  to  the  same  source,  from 
whence  she  receives  light.  A  few  days  since, 
when  she  was  sick,  the  younger  ones  gathered 
round  her  bed-side  and  engaged  In  prayer,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  telling  Bible  stories.  One  related  the  in¬ 
cident  of  Abraham  offering  his  son  Isaac,  another 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  another  of  Noah  and  the 
ark — each  bearing  a  part  in  the  “Cottage  Meet¬ 
ing.” 

Tliere  are  now  seven  Christian  girls  in  the  Home, 
the  whole  number  being  twenty-three.  Since  tlie 
founding  of  the  Homo  eight  years  ago,  one  him 
dred  and  seven  women  and  girls  have  found  pro¬ 
tection  and  refuge  there.  Five  of  these  have  been 
baptized  and  received  to  tlie  Cliurcli  within  the 
j'car  by  tlieir  pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Loomis,  who  also 
gives  a  Scripture  lesson  each  week  to  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  Home  in  their  own  language.  Tlie 
lesson  tlius  given  is  reinterpreted  by  .Vli  T’Sun, 
thus  bringing  her  to  a  more  perfect  understanding 
of  tlie  trutli,  and  lietter  fitting  her  for  usefulness 
as  a  Gospel  interpreter.  A  weekly  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  is  held  by  the  Christian  girls,  led  by  Ah  T'Sun. 


GOD  IN  CHRIST. 

God  never  performs  an  unnecessary  act. 
Wo  know  mo.st  of  God  in  Jesus.  More  than  in 
nature,  more  than  in  any  verbal  revelation, 
God  is  manifested  in  Jesus  the  Christ.  His 
motives  and  emotions  are  learned,  not  by 
long  process  <>f  generalization  from  the  facts 
of  the  World,  but  by  a  simple,  open-eyed,  open 
hearted,  child-like  observation  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  intellect  and  heart  of  Jesus.  If 
the  life  of  Jesus  be  the  index  by  which  men 
may  know  the  workings  of  an  infinite  nature, 
then  we  must  believe  that  our  heavenly  Father 
never  does  a  single  thing  to  afflict  His  human 
children  unnecessarily,  never  takes  any  deiight 
in  their  sufferings,  is  always  ready  to  save 
them  from  t  ;eir  sins,  and  does  whatsoever  an 
infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  nature  can  sn 
gest  to  make  them  happy.  So  Jesus  was.  So 
God  must  be. 

Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of 
Jesus  that  He  never  s|<oke  an  unnecessary 
word  nor  performed  an  unnecessary  deed.  He 
never  did  for  another  what  that  person  could 
do  for  himself.  There  seemed  to  be  omnipo¬ 
tence  at  His  command.  Ho  claimed  that  there 
was.  He  feiformed  acts  whicli  go  as  far  as 
acts  can  go  to  prove  sucli  a  proposition  as  the 
possession  of  limitless  power.  All  disease  was 
under  His  control.  Ah  nature  seemed  under 
His  control.  He  could  still  storms,  multiply 
bread,  and  change  water  iut  >  wine.  He  was 
the  master  of  the  grave.  Ho  sent  His  sum¬ 
mons  through  the  g.ites  into  eternity  ami  call¬ 
ed  back  the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  reinhabit 
their  former  bodies.  There  is  no  perceptible 
limit  to  His  power. 

And  yet  He  never  performed  a  miracle  to 
gratify  His  own  passions  or  those  of  others. 
He  uev  jr  exerted  His  great  power  for  display. 
If  Jesus  were  a  mere  man,  to  whom  Almighty 
God  had  fora  season  delegated  His  almighti- 
ness,  it  is  inconceivable  that  He  should  not  at 
some  time  have  put  forth  His  hand  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  His  beloved  friends,  or  to  in¬ 
dulge  His  own  desire  for  display,  or  bind  the 
hands  of  His  foes,  or  destroy  tliem  with  His 
word  of  power.  But  lie  never  did.  I  never 
knew  a  man.  never  heard  of  a  man,  find  no 
record  in  any  bisb  ryof  a  man,  so  continent,  so 
gloriously  self-contr  liing,  that  he  would  not, 
at  least  once  in  a  life-time,  br^^ak  over  the 
bounds  and  exert  this  delegated  power  .selfish¬ 
ly.  J(*8us  never  did.  Then  God  never  does. 
It  is  the  merest  fanaticism  to  ilesiro  and  pray 
that  Goil  will  give  us  a  sign,  do  a  wonder,  and 
set  the  universe  agape  at  His  monstrous  jiower. 
He  never  did.  Ho  never  will.  If  His  power 
seems  glorious  t  '  us,  it  is  because  that  p  wer 
is  glorious.  All  that  men  see  is  what  Habak- 
kuk  calls  “the  hiding  of  His  power.”  God 
does  only  what  God  cannot  leave  undone.” — 
Dr.  Deems. 


capital  punishment: 

A  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  the  reform  in 
several  States,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  one 
in  which  there  has  not  been  a  disposition  to  go 
back  to  the  old  order  of  things.  In  Maine  the 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  was  followed  by 
an  alarming  increase  of  the  crimes  formerly 
punished  by  death,  and  a  similar  experience 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  State  it  has  been  found  not  only  that  mur¬ 
ders  have  increased  largely,  but  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  tempted  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  so  frequently  that  “Judge 
Lynch  ”  is  in  danger  of  superseding  the  regu¬ 
lar  courts  in  cases  where  tlie  punishment  is 
considered  insufficient  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  crime. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  demoralizing  to 
a  law-abiding  community,  nor  could  anything 
more  derange  the  proper  administration  of 
justice,  than  for  the  people  to  become  assured 
that  the  ordinary  processes  of  law  do  not  afford 
sufficient  protection  to  life  and  property.  The 
result  of  such  a  conviction  is  certain  to  lead  to 
the  reign  of  mob  law,  and  under  cover  of  exe¬ 
cuting  justice  mobs  often  perpetrate  the  gross¬ 
est  of  outrages.  No  community  can  afford  to 
have  the  processes  of  its  courts  set  aside  by 
unauthorized  and  irresponsible  persons.  And 
if  the  laws  of  any  community  are  too  lax  to 
satisfy  the  public  sentiment  of  that  communi¬ 
ty,  safety  lies  only  in  an  immediate  amendment 
of  them. 


punishment.  He  has  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  annihilaiion  decidedly,  and  he  evidently  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  fact  of  a  futui  e  punishm>  nt ;  but 
he  has  been  careful  to  avoid  committing  liim- 
self  to  anything  more  definite  than  this.  We 
respect  him  for  refusing  to  assert  more  than 
he  thinks  that  he  knows,  but  we  believe  that 
considerable  more  is  taught  definitely  and  pur¬ 
posely  on  the  to|>ic  by  the  Scriptures  than  he 
has  been  able  to  find  in  them.  We  should 
think  it  imjiossible  for  any  one  holding  his 
views  upon  this  point,  to  subscribe  to  the  creed 
of  Andover  Seminary.  But  however  tliis  may 
bt‘,  we  do  not  believe  that  his  opinions  upon  the 
subject  are  quite  what  ought  to  be  taught 
there.  The  professor  of  theology  at  Amloyer, 
like  Ctesar’s  wife,  must  be  above  suspicion. 
The  difficulty  of  filling  the  place  satisfactorily 
doubtless  is  very  considerable,  but  it  is  better 
to  wait  a  great  deal  longer  for  the  right  man 
than  to  make  a  mistake. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  touching  upon 
“Several  Things,”  closes  with  these  rather 
admonitory  paragraphs : 


In  time  past  no  part  of  a  religious  paper  was 
so  neglected  by  the  readers  as  reports  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  proceedings.  These  reports  are  now 
much  better  than  formerly,  but  improvement 
is  still  needed  in  matter  and  manner.  Our 
Church  has  177  Presbyteries  and  36  Synods, 
and  at  every  meeting  of  all  these  bodies  some¬ 
thing  is  done  that  ought  to  be  published  in  ev¬ 
ery  (jhurch  paper.  Reports  of  all  proceedings 
would  more  than  fill  our  paper  the  year  round. 
Whatever  Church  court  getteth  a  good  stated 
clerk,  getteth  a  good  thing,  as  all  Church  edi¬ 
tors  will  testify.  A  good  stated  clerk  sends  his 
reports  without  delay,  and  only  includes  in 
briefest  statement  those  items  that  interest  the 
whole  public. 

We  dwell  on  these  matters  at  some  length 
for  the  reason  that  we  desire  to  have  our  views 
well  understood,  and  we  want  to  have  a  decid¬ 
ed  improvement  in  the  matter  published  in 
our  paper.  It  ought  to  be  so,  and  it  must  be 
so.  Everything  published  should  be  golden, 
but  the  g'dd  should  not  be  spread  out  too 
thin.  Last  year  our  average  weekly  number 
of  papers  issued  was  16,554.  If  each  C  'py  is 
read  b\  an  average  of  five  persons,  we  had 
over  80,000  readers.  We  have  a  right  to  re¬ 
quire  of  our  correspondents  that  what  they 
send  f'lr  publication  shall  be  something  use¬ 
ful,  something  worth  reading,  something  well 
written,  undiluted  with  unnecessary  verbiage 
or  allusions,  brief  and  to  the  point.  Many  of 
our  contributors  occupy  nearly  double  the  space 
necessary  to  convey  their  thouglits  and  facts. 


The  Churchman  is  yet  unaffected  by  the 
genial  South  winds  of  Spring-time.  It  draws 
upon  its  wide  observation  for  a  blighting  inci¬ 
dent,  as  follows : 


We  notice  that  some  of  the  colleges  are  at  it 
again,  conl’eriing  degrees  in  mid-Winter  as  well 
as  in  mid-Stimmer.  The  following  incident  may 
illustrate  the  manner  in  whicli  it  is  often  done. 
Two  names  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  were  propos¬ 
ed  to  the  Board  of  Trusteesof  oneof  our  prom¬ 
inent  colleges.  The  proposer  had  nothing  in 
his  eulogistic  speech  but  euphemisms  and  neg¬ 
atives.  No  one  of  the  trustees  knew  anything 
about  the  two  candidates^! '  nad  ever  heard  of 
the  names.  The  motion  was  about  to  be  put 
and  carried,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  proposers, 
when  another  member  of  the  Board,  who  has 
since  won  great  distinction  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  national  councils,  ventured  to  propose  ano¬ 
ther  name.  Probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two,  he  said  no  memoer  of  the  Board  had  ever 
heard  of  him.  As  yet  he  had  acquired  n  >  great 
reputation  as  a  theologian,  or  as  a  preacher,  but 
he  was  still  in  his  prime,  and  might  come  to 
something.  He  had  never  been  accused  of  theo¬ 
logical  errors,  and  his  literary  attainments  were 
as  respectable  as  those  of  most  college  gradu¬ 
ates.  Nothing  was  ever  heard  to  his  discredit ; 
he  was  acceptable  to  his  flock  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lived,  and  was,  ho  really 
believed,  quite  as  worthy  of  the  proposed  hon¬ 
or  as  the  two  other  men  whose  names  had  been 
proposed.  He  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Rev.  John 
B  ank  of  Blaukville.  The  Board  was  possessed 
of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  and  saw  the 
point.  No  doctors  in  divinity  wore  created 
that  year. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  cannot  let  the  as¬ 
sumptions  of  Dr.  Ignatius  Horstman  of  St. 
Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  t  hurch,  Philadelphia, 
pass  without  a  word  of  correction.  He  was 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent  riieeting 
there  relative  to  the  persecuted  Israelites  of 
Russia,  and  glibly  claimed  that  since  the  si.xth 
century  the  Jews  had  always  been  protected 
by  the  sovereign  pontiffs  ;  that  even  in  the 
Dark  Ages  they  never  applied  to  the  popes  in 
vain  !  The  Messenger  remarks  : 


It  may  be  ungracious  to  criticise,  but  what 
shall  one  say  of  Dr.  Horstmau’s  utteranees  at 
the  Philadelphia  meeting  last  week,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  popes  were  the  best  friends  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  whenever  the  Jews  were  in  dan¬ 
ger,  they  always  looked  to  the  pope  f<>r  help, 
and  never  in  vain  ?  Has  the  Catholic  prelate 
forgotten  the  Mortara  case,  and  the  long 
stretch  of  mediaeval  history  when,  with  some 
bright  exceptions,  the  popes  hounded  on  the 
nations  against  the  Jews?  It  was  Liberal 
Italy,  not  the  Catholic  pope,  which  abolished 
the  Ghetto  at  Rome. 


The  Congregationalist  is  rightly  solicitous 
that  the  successor  of  Prof.  Park  at  Andover 
shall  be  sound  as  to  the  land-marks  of  the 
faith.  We  have  never  examined  Dr.  Smyth’s 
writings  on  the  subject  of  future  punishment, 
but  his  unanimous  nomination  by  the  Andover 
Faculty  and  Trustees,  would  seem  to  be  conclu¬ 
sive  on  tills  and  the  other  points  which  distin¬ 
guish  our  evangelical  theology.  Our  Boston 
contemporary,  however,  says : 

We  wish  that  we  could  approve  of  this  se¬ 
lection  in  all  respects,  as  heartily  as  wo  can  in 
many.  Dr.  Smyth  has  rare  find  brilliant  quali¬ 
ties,  and  has  done,  as  he  undoubtedly  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do,  able  service  for  the  Church  of 
Christ;  but  wo  do  not  believe  that  he  should 
be  given  the  chair  of  theology  at  .Andover. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  one  hand 
that  neither  the  Faculty  nor  the  Trusteesof 
the  Seminary  are  accustomed  to  act  rashly,  es- 
peciiilly  in  a  matter  of  so  grave  importance  as 
that  under  consideration  ;  and  their  conviction 
f  Dr.  Smyth’s  fitness  for  the  vacant  chair 
must  be  given  all  its  due  weight.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  derded  that  those 
books  on  which  Dr.  Smyth  stands  before  the 
Christian  public,  have  caused  him  to  be  re- 
ganled  with  serious  distrust  as  to  certain 
p  ints.  He  mav  have  modified  some  of  his 
opinions  since  the  issue  <  f  his  last  volume,and 
tlie  lacultj’  and  the  Trustees  may  have  assnr 
finees  to  that  effect.  But  the  Chridian  [uiblic 
necessarily  judges  him,  and  has  the  right  to 
judge  him,  by  his  writings:  and  the  news  of 
his  nomination,  as  it  has  been  circulated  for 
the  last  fortnight,  has  called  out  expressions 
otsurpiisc  and  legret  within  our  hearing  far 
more  than  of  confidence. 

The  chief  <  bjection  to  be  urged  against  Dr. 
Smyth  is  that  he  Ims  expressed  himself  with 
too  much  vagueness  upon  the  subject  of  future 


The  Observer  argues  very  strenuously 
against  Sunday  Funerals,  as  involving  a  great 
deal  of  labor  not  becoming  or  right  for  the 
day  : 

It  is  not  an  answer  to  this  objection  to  say 
that  it  is  more  convenient  for  friends  to  attend 
on  Sunday.  They  ought  not  to  be  made  an 
excuse  for  what  is  wrong,  and  that  it  is  wrong 
to  do  unnecessary  work  on  the  Sabbath,  all 
Christians  will  admit.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  people  select  the  Sabbath  as  the 
best  day  for  a  funeral  because  it  eaves  a  day 
which  men  of  business  and  working  people 
would  otherwise  have  to  give  up  to  the  funer¬ 
al.  This  is  a  very  selfish  and  sinful  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  robbing  God,  He  requires  the 
Sabbath  day  for  other  purposes.  And  how¬ 
ever  religious  and  serious  the  service  may  be, 
if  it  is  i  mproved  on  Sunday  to  save  time  for 
secular  work  on  Monday,  it  is  not  acceptable 
service  to  God,  who  has  commanded  rest  on 
that  ilay. 

To  pastors  it  is  a  very  great  burden,  hard¬ 
ship,  and  wrong  to  be  required  to  attend  fu¬ 
nerals  on  Sunday.  They  have  their  regular 
services.  In  the  intervals  they  demand  rest. 
To  invite  them  to  attend  a  funeral  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  is  an  imposition.  Many  of  them  feel  it  to 
be  so.  They  do  not  wish  to  remonstrate  or  re¬ 
fuse.  They  go.  But  they  do  not  go  cheerful¬ 
ly.  It  is  a  risk  of  health.  It  is  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice  of  feeling,  and  it  is  with  many  fears  of  ill 
effects,  a  faithful  pastor  adds  one  or  two  funer- 
a:s  to  his  crowded  pr  gramme  of  duties  for  the 
Sunday.  Kindness  to  the  pastor  would  forbid 
any  one  to  ask  him  to  conduct  a  funeral  on 
that  day. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  family  to  fix  on  the 
time  for  the  funeral,  and  even  to  advertise  it 
in  the  newspapers,  before  the  pastor  is  consult¬ 
ed  as  t  >  his  ability  to  attend  at  the  hour  desig¬ 
nated.  He  may  be  engag  'd  for  some  other 
services  ;  or  he  may  be  absent ;  or  he  may  be 
ill.  It  is  not  proper  to  make  the  appointment 
until  he  is  consulted. 

Like  the  question  of  a  sermon  on  every,  or 
any,  funeral  occasion,  or  of  a  reasonable  re¬ 
muneration  from  parties  quite  without  parish 
relations,  this  matter  of  Sunday  Funerals  must 
needs  be  arranged  with  due  reference  to  the 
varying  incidents  and  apparent  requirements 
of  each  case  ;  no  uniform  rule  or  custom  can 
be  established.  The  minister  who  is  able  to 
say  from  the  heart  to  his  hearers,  on  whatever 
occasion,  “I  seek  not  yours,  but  you,”  would 
not  exclude  such  services  from  the  Sabbath, 
Held  in  the  church  and  taking  the  place,  as 
they  frequently  do  in  our  country  towns,  of 
one  of  the  regular  services,  they  bring  together 
the  whole  community,  including  many  persons 
not  at  all  accustomed  to  church  attendance, 
and  thus  opportunity  is  afforded  for  profitable, 
perhaps  saving,  impression,  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  ministrations.  In  these  days 
when  the  tendency  is  to  set  lightly  by  the 
Church,  we  do  well  to  subordinate  o^r  eo 


venience,  as  well  as  our  preferences^ 


oi^^ 

t^ 


as  are  without  the  fold,  strangers  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to 
die,  this  all  men  feel  for  the  time,  and  the  min¬ 
ister  is  derelict  who  fails  to  make  the  most  of 
this  one  event  that  speaks  alike  to  all.  The 
best  day  of  all  the  week  is  not  inappropriate  or 
too  good  for  such  a  service  provided  the  ar¬ 
rangements  are  proper,  and  not  a  pageant  of 
any  sort. 


The  Christian  Weekly  exalts  “  Patience 
not  the  play  that  goes  by  that  name,  but  thi 
inherent  quality,  the  sterling  virtue— as  a  firs 
requisite  for  pastors,  and  a  right  wholesom 
characteristic  for  all  good  people  : 

In  their  estimate  of  pastoral  excellence  an 
usefulness,  the  churches, singly  or  colleciivelj 
seldom  take  into  account  the  tasks,  burdens 
and  hardships  that  have  to  be  endured  am 
carried  by  pastors,  whose  patience  must  “  pu 
up  ”  with  all  things  which  the  ignorance  an 
selfishness  and  waywardness  of  human  natur 
may  cast  upon  it.  There  may  indeed  be  time 
when  patience  shall  cease  to  be  a  viitue  in  th 
estimation  of  a  Christian  past<  r,  but  they  mus 
be  rare  indeed  if  he  is  to  retain  his  poise  c 
character  and  show  forth  the  spirit  of  his  Mas 
ter.  He,  of  all  men,  can  least  afford  to  let  th 
petty  excitements  of  his  soul  impair,  even  fo 
a  liniment,  either  the  clearness  of  bis  vision  o 
the  rectitude  of  his  judgment.  Though  he  b( 
tried  every  hour,  still  as  a  Christian  gentlemai 
representing  the  Gospel  of  grace,  he  wdl  neei 
to  possess  his  soul  in  patience  all  the  while,  i 
for  no  other  reason,  that  he  may  “  handle  ’ 
men  and  women  with  skilful  perception  of  thi 
particular  phases  of  each  special  case.  Some 
times  this  rare  estimate  of  the  exact  “  situa 
tion  ”  may  be  stigmatized  as  shrewdness,  am 
so  it  is  if  the  word  shall  mean  in  this  oonnec 
tion  that  “  mother  wit  ”  which  is  more  that 
“  high  philosophy”  can  teach. 

While  the  past -r’s  patient  spirit  may  exem 
plif.y  the  exceeding  precinusness  of  agenuim 
Christian  bearance  and  forbearance,  it  ough 
to  be  remembered  by  the  people  of  his  can 
that  they  have  no  right  to  ta.x  it  with  unbe 
coming  criticisms  or  thoughtless  asperities  o 
speech.  We  are  satisfied  that  not  a  few  sepa 
rations  of  fiastors  from  churches  are  brough 
about  through  infelicities  born  of  impatienci 
on  one  side  ur  the  other.  There  are  pastorates 
that  have  extended  through  a  long  series  o 
years,  happy  and  fruitful, because  patience  has 
been  so  exercised  as  to  make  the  continued  re 
lation  one  of  much  love  and  confidence. 


The  Christian  Union  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  Governor  has  removed  Mr.  Pillsbury 
from  the  position  of  State  Prison  Inspector 
and  appointed  Mr.  Isaac  V.  Baker  in  his  place — 
(who  has  since  been  c  >nfirmed  by  the  help  of 
the  Tammany  men,  who  voted  with  the  Repub¬ 
licans)  —  has  this  to  say  of  the  late  incum¬ 
bent  : 


Mr.  PilLsbury  came  to  this  ilifficult  position 
with  the  very  general  expectation  that  he  would 
dischaigc  its  duties  with  exceptional  fidelity 
and  ability.  He  had  been  bred  m  prison  man¬ 
agement  and  was  by  his  education  an  expert. 
So  far  as  tiie  business  managi-mcnt  of  the  pris¬ 
ons  is  fiincerned  his  success  has  been  admira¬ 
ble  ;  from  being  a  source  of  expense  to  the 
State,  the  piisons,  under  his  administration, 
htive  bi'come  solf-supporting.  Unfortunately, 
the  politicians  were  too  much  for  him.  He  has 
himself  conlessed  that  he  lacked  the  firmness 
necessary  to  keep  the  prisons  wholly  out  of 
polilh's.  He  has  allowed  himself  to  make  bar¬ 
gains  with  politicians  and  to  lobby  at  A  bany. 
In  this  resfiect  he  has  disappointed  his  friends  ; 
but  the  G  ivernor  has  not  improved  upon  the 
situation  by  ap|>ointing  Mr.  Baker,  whose  only 
claim  is  an  active  and  rmt  entirely  creditable 
political  record.  The  management  of  the  pris¬ 
ons  ought  to  be  as  free  from  political  interfer¬ 
ence  and  influence  as  the  appointment  of  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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_ IS  TERN  A 1  IQS  A  L  SKIU  hJS. _ 

Suoflay)  March  26,  1^S2. 

HINTS  TO  SUXOVY-SCHOOL  TEVCHEHS. 

Bj  Abbott  E.  Eittredge,  D.D. 

As  there  is  no  lesson  for  this  week,  ex  cept  the 
review,  which  will  bo  o.ssy  for  you  to  teacli  if  )'ou 


verted,  and  tliorefore,  as  a  rnle,  the  minister  who 
sacrifices  the  pastoral  work  to  the  pulpit,  has  but 
little  fruit  as  respects  conversions.  The  teaetu-r 
then  must  win  the  love  of  each  scholar  in  the 
class,  but  hov  shall  ho  do  this  ?  Well,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  mere  teachine  on  the  Sabbath  will 
not  accomplish  Hi  s.  Love  is  bej^otten  by  loving 
words  and  acts,  and  there  is  little  time  for  this 


have  faithfully  studied  these  wonderful  lessons  of  something 

the  quarter  now  closing  may  I  talk  for  a  few  mo- 

ments  with  my  large  B.ble-class  of  earnest  labor-  ^ 

ers,  on  the  question  which  is  often  as^ked  me.  How  j,,  individual  schol- 

sh.ill  I  secure  the  salvation  of  my  schol  us  /  This  members  of  the  class,  by 

certainly  is  the  grand  object  of  your  teaching  for  ,,,3  home,  by  learning  the 

you  are  the  commissioned  disciples  o  the  Lord  charact-ri>tics  of  each  one.  .so  as  to  be 

Jesus  Christ,  and  your  commission  reads  ••  Go  ye 

into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gosp.-l  to  every  especially  spiritual  books.  ‘  By  these 

creature.”  Acting  under  this  commission,  you  ^ 


have  chosen  vour  class  as  those  to  whom  you 


and  confidence  of  all  the  class,  and  when  this  has 


can  preach  tl.is  Gospel,  and  you  believe  that  you 

have  been  set  apart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  this  ^  conception,  for 

work.  I  take  this  lor  granted,  for  a  teacher  who  ^ 

engages  in  this  work  as  a  kind  of  religious  ,.as-  ground, 

time,  or  because  urged  to  do  so  by  others,  and  pe^iiaps  some  teachere  mav  say  This  is  all 

whose  one  purpose  is  to  keep  the  class  orderly  j 

and  interested  for  half  an  hour.  Is  not  fit  to  be  a  week  to  show  my  personal  Interest  in  my  cla.ss. 
teacher,  and  such  an  one  will  do  more  harm  than  .  „nevc«r  first  if  it  wnr^  tm^.  tt,ot  nor« 


leacncr,  ana  suen  an  one  w.ii  uo  moie  ..aim  ...u..  j  j^^g.ver,  first,  if  it  wore  true  that  you  have  no 
good.  There  are  few  schools  which  would  not  be  nocessarv  work,  then  you  ought  to 

benefited  by  a  weeding  out  of  uncoiKsecrated  work-  ^^,i„quigh  your  class  to  some  one  who  has  the 
men,  who  are  no  blessing  to  their  scholars,  and  confidence  of  the  scholars  and  do 


hence  must  be  a  positive  injury. 

I  have  had  teachers  come  to  me  and  say  “  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  give  up  my  class.”  And  when  I 


them  the  greatest  spiritual  good.  But,  second, 
the  excuse  is  not  true,  that  you  have  no  time.  I 
claim,  that  there  is  not  a  business  man  so  en- 


have  asked  for  the  leason,  the,\  have  said  ^  grossed  in  his  business,  nor  a  mother  or  houso- 
palnfully  conscious  that  I  an.  too  weak  myself  to  ^^owded  with  duties,  but  that  a  few  mo- 

attempt  to  guide  and  help  others.  Butt  us  IS  tie  jjp  found  in  the  week  which  you  may 

very  materi.l  that  makes  the  best  teac  n  ro,  01  j)gv(,{^e  (q  your  class.  In  fact,  those  who  accom- 


when  we  lo.se  confidence  in  ourselves  and  seek  the  p,.^,,  scholars,  and  gain  their 

wisdom  and  power  of  Go<  ,  then  I  le  wea  o.s  isc  words  and  acts  of  kindness,  are  as  a  rule, 

pie  becomes  mighty  through  the.  the  nrsY  men  and  women,  who,  in  their  devotion 

But  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  self-confident  and  sell-  ^,3^,  ^f  this 

reliant  that  fails  to  accomplish  any  spiritual  good.  difficulty  too  often,  is 

It  is  the  worldlj  Christian,  the  pkasun-  oMn„  hearts  are  in  our  worldly  business,  and 


Cliristian,  who  teaches  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and 
feels  no  need  of  prayer  or  of  earnest  study  under 


our  Sunday-school  work  is  a  side  matter,  which  we 
attend  to  or  neglect  according  as  our  feelings 


tho  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  who  should  b-  lovingly  |  p^.^^^p^  con.secra- 

urged  to  seek  for  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 


relinquish  the  class  to  some  other  and  coiiseeialed  scholai-s  in  tho  way  of  eternal 

believer.  When  I  see  a  teacher  regularly  absent  Cliristian  usefulness, 

from  the  teachers’  Biblc-class,  unable  to  hold  the  ^  ^ 

attention  of  his  scholars,  finishing  the  Ic.sson  long 


aueni.on  01  nis  scuo.a.s,  v..-  ....ssv...  .....s  pj-Q^ises  of  God.  Many  of  those  promises  relate 

before  the  superintondent  stiikes  the  bell,  .ind  Hie  little  ones,  ai  d  it  is  surely  a  great  satisfac- 


iiever  tliinking  of  his  class  during  the  week,  and 


tioii  to  the  teacher  to  know  that  Jnsus,  the  dear 


shewing  no  personal  interest  in  their  souls,  I  am  loves  our  cliildren  with  a  peculiar  londer- 

suio  that  the  officers  of  the  school  have  made  a  ,^ggg^  every  effort  we  put  forth  for  their 

mistake  in  the  selection  of  that  teachci,  and  the  ^velfare  pleases  Him,  who  took  the  little 

sooner  the  mistake  is  remedied  the  bettci  for  both  Q„gg  jj,  jjjg  mms  and  bles.sed  Hiem,  and  whose 


teacher  and  scholars.  In  our  luiblic  scliools  we  commission  to  Simon  Peter  was  “Feed  My 

demand  a  fitness  to  teach,  as  an  essential  qualifi-  jj^^ibs.”  Then  we  have  the  promise  “Whatsoever 
cation  of  a  teacher;  and  surely  in  the  Sunday-  gliall  ask  in  Lly  Name,  believing,  it  shall  be 
school  tliere  should  be  required  at  least  a  spirit  (jone  unto  you,”  and  surely  your  scholars  may  be 
of  consecr.alion,  and  an  appieciation  of  the  gi eat  ^i„ibraced  In  this  “  wliatsoever.”  Ttien  .sgain,  we 
solemnity  of  tlio  po.^itioii  as  an  embassador  of  |,jj^ve  that  sweet  promise  which  has  been  the  in- 
Christ  to  His  precious  lambs.  Let  me,  thoie-  gpij-atiim  ol  thousands  of  sowers  in  the  vinevard, 
fore,  urge  superimeiideul-s  to  be  more  careful  in  ..ye  shall  reap,  if  yc  faint  not.”  And  when^God 


the  choice  of  teachers.  Do  not  take  anyhody  who 
offers  to  engage  in  this  work.  It  is  far  belter  that 


says  “  SHALL  ”  we  liay  rest  conlidimtly  upon  His 
word.  “Ye  shall  rea[>.”  I  have  known  teachers 


the  class  have  no  teacher  than  an  uiispiritual  one,  urncs.  Perhai.s  the  schol- 

for  if  Hie  hour  to  the  class  is  wasted,  then  haiai  jg„(,j.aiit,  or  Hioy  iue  restless  and  in- 

in^tead  of  good  must  be  done.  Let  no  fal'C  mod-  attentive,  or  they  are  wild  and  disorderly,  and 
esty  deter  you  from  acting  promptly  and  decided-  ig  Hiought-s 

ly  ill  this  matter.  You  will,  of  course,  be  kind  and  ..  j 


wise  in  al!  that  you  do;  but  God  lia.s  (daced  you 
as  overseer  over  tliis  blessed  vineyard  work,  and 
you  liave  no  right  to  endanger,  for  a  single  Sab- 


work.  I  am  not  fitted  for  it,  and  some  one  else 
can  lake  my  class  and  do  tliem  good.”  .Mi! 
liieiids,  let  us  be  careful,  very  careful,  how  we 


bath,  the  spiritual  inlerosts  of  these  immoital  qJ’ gyecj.gg.  If  you  are  teaching  these  chi  1- 

souls.  Many  a  parent  has  come  to  me  and  said  Jesus  and  sastaiiied 


“My  child  is  learning  nothing  in  her  class,”  and 
an  investigation  of  tho  case  has  proveil  that  tlie 
teacher  was  totally  unfit  to  hold  sucli  a  position  ; 


by  prayer,  no  one  can  do  better  tbaii  you,  and  the 
proaiise  is  “Ye  shall  reap.”  Tlie  “ichen"  you 
can  leave  with  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  but  tho 


,!  yet  tho  parent  was  helpless  to  remedy  the  jg  g^^.p,  every 


mailer.  I  sometimes  fear  that  in  our  eag<-rness 
to  add  to  tile  niinierjeal  slrengHi  ot  our  schools 
we  lose  siglil  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Hioso 
eommitted  to  our  care.  A  small  school,  willi 


wrobtliiig  prayer,  every  warm  hand-grasp,  every 
act  of  kindness,  every  loving,  elicering  word  are 
precious  seed,  wliieli  shall  bring  forth  Hie  golden 
grain  in  the  liarve.'^ting  day.  Our  jjarL  is  to  toil 


consecrated  teacher.s,  is  far  l.etier  than  a  seliool  and  endure,  and  bear  the  l.urdens — forgetting  self 
overffow'ing  willi  iiupils,  and  some  classes  t.iu^fhl  gagerness  to  bless  others;  never  fainting 

by  anybody  wlio  can  bo  persuaded  to  fill  up  \aeaii-  jjgg.,agQ  ^yg  liave  Hie  Bidoved  to  lean  upon  ;  never 

discouraged  because  God  lias  said  “Yo  sh.ill 
Having,  then,  teachers  in  our  classes  who  teach  seeking  selli.sh  happiness,  but  fliid- 

from  love  to  Christ  and  love  for  immorUl  souls,  j,,  ggaitering  the  seed  as  stewards  ot 


can  we  lay  down  any  rules  wliieh  will  be  a  help  to  confident  that  Hie  har- 

us  in  seeking  to  win  0111  scholais  lo  the  Saviour?  sure.  It  may  come  before  we  go  home,  it 

I  will  mention  a  few  which  are  probably  familiar 


to  you,  and  yet  nro  of  the  very  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  it  we  de.5ire  to  meet  all  of  our  classes  iu 


hands  have  been  folded  over  Hio  breast,  but  tliere 
will  be  a  liarvesi — for  every  seed  a  lieavy  shoal, 


tho  Fatlier’s  House,  where  Jesus  will  l.e  our  per-  ^  ^ 


feel  Teacher,  aud  wo  sliall  all  be  seliolar.-.  at  His 
feet. 


crown,  for  everj’  “cup  of  cold  water”  Hie  “Well 
done,”  and  the  chibiren  will  all  be  gatliered  Into 


1.  We  must  always  leiiieinber  our  utter  weak- 

nossinoursolves.  Caaverttn-  pow.T  is  all  Jrom  -  Then  sow,  for  tho  hours  are  fleeting 

above.  Wc  may  studv  out  lessons,  luav  iiiteiest  And  the  seoJ  must  fall  to-day : 

the  sclndars,  and  by  our  knowledge  and  z.-al  we  And  care  not  what  hands  shall  re.ap  it, 

may  build  up  a  largo  and  ontliusiaslie  class,  but  Or,  if  you  shall  have  pa.ssod  away 

we  cannot  convert  oue  soul ;  and  if  our  scholars  ..  cornfields 

are  not  converted,  the  truth  to  which  they  listen  the  sunny  day. 

will  harden  their  hearts.  Do  you  ask  t\  iiat,  then.  Sow:  and  look  onward,  upward 

is  the  use  of  a  careful  pre|>araHon  of  the  lesson,  if  Where  tho  starry  light  a[>pears, 

Hie  power,  after  nil,  is  with  God  ?  I  answer,  God  ,  .1 

*  •  “  \\  here,  in  spite  of  tho  coward  s  doubting, 

works  through  human  inslrumontalities,  and  we  Or  your  own  hearfs  treml.ling  fears, 

should  sciik  lo  niiiko  theso  as  jicrfccL  as  possi-  You  shall  reap  in  joy  the  harvest 

bio.  Whilo  in  ono  sonso  God  iloo-'-^  it  all,  in  ano*  You  have  sown  to-day  in  tears,'* 

ther  sens©  tho  teacher  works  wilh  God,  Who  not  - -m  i  w  — — — - 

only3peak^s  tothcHostHtrouglilll.MipsofH^  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

ciples,  but  also  through  (htMi*  brains  ami  hearts.  _ 

In  other  word.s  I  must  work  as  ea.nestly  as  if  the  According  to  Hie  'rublislier’s  Weekly,  the 
success  depended  wholly  u|)on  myself;  and  yet  number  of  dilTerent  liooks  issued  intlii.scou'1- 
must  never  forget  that  “  Paul  may  plant  and  A(iol-  i  ry  dm  itig  tlie  year  1881  was  2,991.  Ttiis  was 
los  water,  but  God  only  can  give  the  increase.”  915  more  than  during  the  previous  year. 
Therefore  Of  the  sevcm  .State  Senators  from  New  Y’ork 

2.  We  must  pray  constant  ly,  that  Hie  Holy  Spirit  city  four  an'  Irisli  by  birth,  or  their  parents 
may  fill  every  word  with  Almighty  [lower.  Ii  is  in  I’aino  from  Ireland.  Of  thetwenty-fourniem- 
this  [lower  of  the  S|)irit  that  the  teaelier  finds  en-  Gift’s  Assembly,  foniteen  at 0  to  be  credited 
couragcmonl  and  strength  to  labor  at  all.  For  the  same  nutiouality. 

though  ho  may  not  po.ssess  great  intellectual  Donald  G.  Mitchell  the  “  Ik  Marvel  ”  of  for- 

,  ,  ,  mer  years,  is  now  almost  sixty  years  of  age. 

ability,  though  his  language  may  not  be  sHmlar-  whiskers  are  plentifully 

ly,  though  ho  may  lack  that  [leculiar  geiuiis  for  spnnkled  with  gray,  and  he  has  gr-iwu  stout, 
iiitciesting  cliiltiren,  which  .some  have,  yet  the  but  his  face  lias  the  ruddy  hue  of  health. 

Holy  Spirit  cau  iimke  the  sinqilest  utterances  lo  'ybe  Modoc  Indians  liave  entirely  and  suc- 
be  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  Hie  power  of  God  to  eossfully  [iroliibited  Hie  sale  of  liquor  in  their 
the  salvation  of  souls.  But  in  order  to  secure  Heservation,  and  the  name  of  every  man,  wo- 
this  divine  power  there  must  be  eanic.st  and  con-  nian,  and  child,  of  sullicient  age  to  sign,  is  on 
slant  prayer.  We  cannot  lay  in  a  supi>ly  of  this  tempciance  [deilge. 

[lower  in  the  morning  lo  la.st  for  Hie  day.  Prayer  About  one-fourth  ol  the  cliildren  in  the 
“Without  ceasing”  only  will  make  the  workman  Cleveland  (Oliii)  schools  are  of  German  [m- 


coasclcssly  successful.  We  should  therefore  (iray 


rentage,  and  receive  instruction  in  Gorman 
and  in  English.  Ah mt  one  in  eight  of  tlie 


before  wo  go  to  our  clas.ses,  [uay  for  a  rigid  priqi-  eliihireu  of  English-speaking  parents  is  iu  the 
aration  of  mind,  [uay  for  Hie  Clirist-fiilne.ss,  pray  German  cla.sscs. 

for  our  scholars,  that  their  minds  and  lieart.s  may  The  only  cure  for  indolence  is  work;  the 

bo  preparetl  for  the  se(>d  which  we  .-hall  sow.  But  only  cure  for  helQsline.s3  is  sacri  flee  ;  the  only 

shall  the  prayer  stop  here,  and  can  we  tlms  secure  cure  for  unlielief  is  to  shake  off  tlie  ague  of 

Holy  Ghost  power,  in  advance  ot  our  teachirn;,  suf-  doubt  by  d'  dug  Clii  ist  s  bidding  ,  the  onlj’  cuie 

.  f  <1  1 .1,  I  ...  V  T  mini-  for  timidity  is  to  plunge  into  some  dreaded 

ticient  for  the  hour  1.  Hie  hum  av-sG.oo  I  Hunk 

not.  God  ^ives  each  nioinont  strenixth  tor  eacn  t  t-  h  i  • 

,  ^  ,  ,  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk,  who  is  now  seventy- 

momentsneod.andsowemu-t  1.11  each  moment  n,.arly  thirty-three  years  a  widow. 


not.  God  gives  each  niomeiit  strength  for  each  ;  ,  ■ 

,  ,  ,  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk,  who  is  now  seventy- 

moment  s  need,  and  so  we  mu-t  fill  each  moment  n,.arly  thirtv-tliree  years  a  widow, 

with  prayer’s  perfume.  We  must  [uiiy  ms  we  go  to  Bprightly,  and 'enj. lys  coni|iany.  Her 

our  class,  pray  as  we  greet  our  scholars,  and  there  ^id  two-stnry  lirick  homestead  is  within  a 
must  bo  a  constant  leaning  upon  God  in  [irayer,  as  stone’s  throw  of  the  State-liouse  at  Nashville, 
we  teach  from  His  blessed  Word.  The  [uomise  is  tind  the  Legislature  nevim  assembles  witlnmt 
“  He  that  dwefteM  in  the  secret  [.hue  of  Hie  Most  sending  a  me.s.sage  of  eongratnlation  to  her. 
...  L  L  ..  .  j  I  .1  I.  -  ..r  41..  A.  The  r  Ik  estate  lias  been  ke[it  in  good  shape, 

Hish  shall  aliido  undei  Hie  shadow  of  Hie  Al-  ,  .  .  *  .  .1*1.  ..mi  *  ’ 

“1°“  '  .  ,  ...  .  and  IS  supposed  to  be  worth  about  Sio,000. 

miglitv.”  And  if  we  teach  from  out  the  secret  ‘  \  • 

”  -  .  .1  •  .4  Young  George  I),  having  importuned  lus 

place,  we  shall  have  Almighty  power  enwnqip.ng  ^p^.  indulgent  parent  pre- 

every  spoken  word,  and  such  words  will  be  like  [,im  with  tlie  ancient  steed  which  for 

a  hammer  to  break  flinty  bi'arts.  The  praying  years  had  carried  lilm  about  the  city  streets, 
tcticher  abides  in  Christ,  knows  His  fellowsbip,  A  few  ilays  afterward.  Hie  affeetionate  son  in¬ 
is  mi"hty  in  winning  souls,  and  a  master  builder  terviewed  bis  father,  and  renewed  his  n  quest, 
in  the"klngdom  of  God.  give  me  a  horse  a 

3.  We  must  gain  an  entrance  to  the  hearts  of  >ittle  nearer  my  own  age?  That  would  be 

our  scholars.  Tho  teacher  who  fails  to  win  the  _ _ 

love  of  his  class,  will  most  certainly  fail  in  win-  RELIABLE  REMEDY  for  Coughs,  C<dds, 

nlng  them  to  Christ  and  His  love.  I  think  there  [[oarseiioss,  or  any  i.ffeciion  of  the  throat  and 
is  no  pa-tor  who  has  not  learned  bv  ex|ieiience  chest,  us4*,  aceording  to  diia-clions  given  on  on'  h 
that  his  most  earnest  appeals  from  the  pul[.it  have  Madany’  7Mdoc  Porters  Cmgh  Balsam  It  is 

„  ....  ,  ,  i.  alwa\8  reliable,  ami  the  [lossessioii  of  a  utigle  bot- 

but  little  influence,  until  there  lias  been  estab-  may,  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack,  [irm’e  to  he 
lished  a  loving  confidence  between  liiin-elf  and  worth  fifty  time-  its  co.-t.  Sold  by  druggists 
his  hearers.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  uncon-  everywhere. 


THE  EARTH  AND  THE  COMET.  C 

Professor  Charles  A.  Young’s  Views.  8 

[From  The  New  York  Sun  ) 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor’s  aitich‘  on  “A  Men- 
aeing  Comet,”  in  ids  new  hook  of  scientifle  cs-  P 
says,  is  attracting  some  attention.  The  notion 
that  the  earth  may  be  in  danger  from  a  comet,  ® 
is  not  a  new  one.  Great  comets  have  always 
excited  dread  by  their  a[)pearancc.  In  old 
times  the  [lopnlar  belief  was  that  they  were  ® 
sent  to  burn  up  Hie  world.  In  modern  times  ^ 
Hie  fear  of  comets  lias  diminished  about  in  ” 
proportion  to  the  spread  of  intelligence,  al-  ^ 
though  even  astronomers  have,  at  times,  pre- 
dieted  poissiblc  dangers  lo  the  earth  from  thesi*  '* 
visitors  from  outer  siiaee.  Ylost  peo[>le  had  ^ 
about  settled  down  into  tlie  belief  that  great  ^ 
comets  look  much  more  formidable  than  they 
really  are,  trusting  to  the  assurance  of  the  a.s-  ** 
troni  liners  that  there  was  no  danger.  But  now  ® 
comes  an  astronomer,  one  of  the  most  widely  )' 
known,  too,  and  suggests  that  the  earth  nuay  !! 
be  put  iu  peril  even  before  Hie  end  of  this  cen-  *' 
tury.  ® 

Mr.  Proctor’s  statement  is  in  substance  this  :  ” 
Careful  matiiematical  ealen.iations  h.ave  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  comet  seen  in  the  Southern  ® 
hemisphere  eaily  in  the  year  1880— it  was  not  ^ 
visible  in  this  hemis|ihere,  but  was  well  seen  in  ® 
South  America  and  at  the  (kipe  of  Good  Hope 
— is  identical  with  tlie  great  comet  of  1843,  and  * 
also  with  a  comet  that  appeared  in  1608.  All  Jj 
of  tliese  comets  were  remarkable  for  the  close-  ^ 
ness  of  their  ufiproach  to  the  sun.  It  is  believ- 
ed  that  they  must  have  passed  through  the  ^ 
sun’s  corona,  aud  as  this  would  liave  a  retard-  [ 
ing  effect  upon  them,  the  inference,  supposing  ^ 
them  all  to  be  one  and  the  same  comet,  is  that  . 
the  period  of  revolution,  which  was  175  year's  * 
between  1668  and  1843,  was  ted  need  to  37  years  . 
between  1843  and  1880,  and  that  it  must  have  * 
been  still  further  reduced  in  1880,  so  that  the  * 
comet  may  return  about  1897,  and  after  one  or 
two  circuits,  fall  into  the  sun.  Mr.  Proctor’s  ^ 
idea  is  that  if  a  big  comet  should  lull  int>  tho  ^ 
sun  the  conversion  of  its  immense  momentum  ' 
into  heat  would  fire  u|)  the  sun  to  such  a  de-  * 
gree  that  no  living  thing  upon  the  earth  could  j 
survive.  He  holieves  that  other  sun’s  have  * 
Hius  been  caused  to  burst  out  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  brilliancy  by  Hie  downfall  of  comots  upon  j 
them.  I 

In  order  to  show  what  other  astronomers  1 
think  of  this,  and  what  ground  there  is  for  Mr.  ^ 
Proctor’s  statements.  Professor  C.  A.  Y’onng  of  ‘ 
Princeton  College,  who  is  oue  of  the  foremost  ‘ 
of  living  astronomers,  wiis  asked  to  give  his  ! 
opinion  on  the  subject  to  The  Sun.  * 

Prof.  Young  said  lie  liad  great  respi  ct  for 
Mr.  Proctor’s  ability  and  versatility,  aud  his  ' 
uiider-standing  of  astronomical  subjcels:  but  ' 
he  could  not  accept  his  conclu.si'ins  as  to  the 
earth  being  endangered  by  the  fall  of  a  comet.  ‘ 

‘‘  In  the  first  [ilacc,”  Prof.  Young  said,  “the  J 
identity  of  the  comets  of  1668,  1813,  and  1880  * 
cannot  he  regarded  as  cslablislied.  1  he  evi-  5 
deuce  of  identity  is  rather  small,  and  the  ro-  ! 
semblance  of  the  orbits  may  be  ex[»lained  on  ’ 
the  supposition  that  they  belong  to  a  .so-called  \ 
family  or  group  of  comets,  or  arc  sister  com-  * 
ets,  like  the  two  into  whioh,  as  you  remember,  I 
Biela's  comet  se[)arated  la-fore  its  linal  tlisa[>-  j 
[leaniuee.  Hoek  found  live'  or  six  grumps  of 
such  eonioLs  pnisning  [latlis  that  run  elo.se  to¬ 
gether,  and  wliieh  app.'ar  to  lal'  mg  lo  one  I'am-  * 
ily.  Of  course,  if  the  iileiilii y  of  tin*  comet  of  • 
1880  with  tlie  otiiers  is  n  t  e.stablislied,  there  is  . 
no  evidence  of  a  sliertening  of  [a  riod,  and  so 
tlie  liottoin  of  the  argiiinent  falls  on!.”  * 

“Rat  suppose  a  eoinel  should  fall  into  the  ‘ 
sun,  would  the  effect  lie  dis:istroti.s  to  us?”  ‘ 

“1  tliink  not.  There  is  no  known  c  nnot  J 
whose  mass  is  sufiieient  to  cause  by  its  down-  ] 
lall  so  great  an  iiierease  of  tlie  sun’s  licat  as 
would  lie  necessiiry  to  destroyall  living  things  ^ 
on  the  fueeof  Hie  etiiTli.  I  belicvi*  Prof.  Peirce’s  ^ 
estimate  of  Hie  average  euniet’s  mass  as  equal  J 
to  that  of  a  soli.l  ball  of  iron  100  niilis  in  diam¬ 
eter  to  ho  quite  generous.  1  slioukl  be  inelineil  * 
to  place  the  estimate  lower.  Rut  even  if  we  ae-  ’ 
eei  4  Prof.  Peirce’s  o|  tin  inn  we  see  tliat  the  av-  j 
eiage  mass  of  comets  w.mhl  not  la‘  equal  to 
one  »ne-huudre(l-Hioii.sandHi  of  tlai  mas.s  “f'  * 
the  earth.  Now  if  the  eaitli  should  fa  1  into  ' 
Hie  sun,  it  would  generate  eiarngh  heat  to  keep  ' 
Hie  sun  running  at  its  present  lale  of  radiation  I 
for  about  100  ^ears,  that  is  siqqiosing  the  pres¬ 
ent  siiiq.ly  tone  in  file  meantime  cut  off.  It  ' 
follows,  therefore,  that  Hie  fall  into  the  sun  of  ‘ 
a  mass,  such  as  we  have  taken  to  re|)reseut  a  ' 
comet,  would  generate  only  enough  heat  to  ' 
kee[)  the  sun  running  for  something  like  four  ' 
days.  To  [)Ut  it  in  anotln  r  way  ;  if  the  lieat  of 
the  collision  were  emitted  '.vitliin  four  days  af-  ' 
ter  the  fiill,  the  sun’s  riidi.'ilion  during  lliat  time 
would  be  about  d  utbled.  These  estimates,  of  ' 
eour.se,  arc  only  ap;*ro.\imate,hut  they  are  near  1 
enougli  for  our  present  purpose.  Rut,  in  fact, 
the  elleet  Ilf  tile  eolhsion  would  not  be  mainly  ’ 
felt  in  an  immediate  increase  of  Hie  radiation  ' 
of  heat  from  the  sun.  There  might,  at  tiist,  he  ' 
a  Hash  of  iieat  whieli  observers  wiio  were  on  the  ' 
lookout  coiili:  jiereeive,  but  Hie  community  at 
large  would  [U'obably  know  nothing  about  it. 
Tito  greater  [lorticiii  of  the  increase  of  energy  | 
resulting  from  Hiedownlall  of  Hie  comet  would 
be  ex[)ended  in  tlie  siin  itself  in  producing  e.x- 
pansiun  of  the  solar  orb.  lii  other  wurds,  it 
would  be  expended  in  doing  mec'minietil  wcik 
in  tlie  sun,  and  so  wo  really  would  not  get  a 
double  siipiily  of  heat  even  for  four  day.s.  The 
added  heat  would  l.e  I'adiated  out  slowly  from 
tho  sun  duiiiig  ages  of  time,  and  in  the  ease 
supiiosed  would  be  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
noticeable  at  any  particular  pt'iiod.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  as  said,  tliat  tliere  miglit  be  a  smldeii 
Hiisli  as  the  f.dling  c  met  was  [.assiag  through 
the  outer  atiuospliere  of  the  sun,  but  even  that 
would  not  be  snlliciciit  to  cause  a  disaster  to 
Hie  eaith  unless  Hie  falling  mass  were  tliou- 
Siiiids  of  times  greater  than  Hie  mass  of  any 
known  comet.” 

“Suppose  the  heat  of  the  collision  were  all 
radiated  out  within  the  four  days,  what  would 
be  the  effect  u|)on  the  earth  ?” 

“  Probably  it  would  do  no  great  harm  ;  but 
that  might  depend  somewhat  u|)on  eireum- 
stances.  It  would  he  mo.st  felt  where  the  sun’s 
rays  strike  most  nearly  [lerpendienlar.  It  is 
dihieult  to  say  e.xaetly  what  the  effect  of  doub¬ 
ling  tlie  sun’s  heat  would  lie  on  a  day  like  some 
of  the  hot  ones  we  liad  labtSumimT.  The  sun’s 
iidluence  is  so  great  that  lam  not  quite  eertciin 
that  we  could  bear  the  doubling  of  it  even  for 
so  short  a  time.  We  shmild  probably  have  to 
take  I'rfuge  in  the  cellars,”  tidded  Prof.  Y’oung, , 
laughing.  “  Rut  even  if  this  were  the  effect  of 
Hie  comet’s  downfall — and  that  would  be  tho 
utmost  it  conhl  do — it  is  certainly  doubtful 
whether  it  could  produce  any  effects  upon  the 
earth  that  would  be  disaslrons.  Therefore  I 
cannot  regard  the  earth  as  being  in  any  dan¬ 
ger  li'om  the  fall  of  a  comet  into  Hie  sun.  At 
Hie  same  time,  if  a  body  of  va  ry  great  mass 
should  fall  into  ttie  siin  — for  instanee  the  plan¬ 
et  Ju[>iter — it  would  doubtless  [iroduce  disas- 
tmus  effects  upon  the  earth.  I  may  say  I  con¬ 
sider  it  md  improbable  that  if  tho  earth  ever 
is  destroyed  by  lire.  Hie  cause  will  be  tne  col¬ 
lision  of  some  body  with  the  sun,  Imt  I  do  not 
believe  a  comet  will  ever  [irodu^e  that  effect.” 

“Are  there  any  other  bodies  known  which 
could  [lOBSibly  come  into  collision  with  the  sun, 
and  wiiicli  are  of  suOicieut  mass  to  cause  disas¬ 
ter  to  I  lie  eartli  ?  ” 

“  It  is  possible  that  our  sun,  in  its  journey 
through  space,  might  come  into  collision  witii 
some  other  body  of  the  same  order  of  magni¬ 
tude,  as  another  sun  ;  but  the  probabilities  of 
siieli  a  thing  ha[i[)ening  are  far  less  than* that 
the  bullets  <  f  two  hunters  who  hap[)en  to  be 
shooting  squirrels  in  the  same  woods,  sliould 
c  lliile  ill  tlie  air.” 

“  Mr.  Proctor  mentions  the  case  of  the  star 
that  in  1866  suddenly  blazed  out  with  many 
times  its  former  bridiancy,  in  the  Nortlieru 
frown,  as  showing  the  [irohable  effect  of  the 
downfall  of  a  comet  into  a  sun.  What  is  your 
view  of  that?  ” 

“I  cannot  think  that  such  outbursts  are 
caused  by  comets.  The  cause  may  be  a  col¬ 
lision  of  some  sort,  but  in  that  case  the  colliil- 
ing  body  must  have  a  niiieli  greater  mass  than 
that  of  a  comet,  or  else  the  star  must  be  much 
smaller  than  our  snii.  One  hypothesis  is  that 
outhursts  of  light  in  stars  may  be  due  to  erup¬ 
tions  in  I  he  interior  of  a  sun  whii  h  is  crusting 
,  over.  It  is  not  imp.  ssible  that  our  own  sun 
may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  come  to  this  condi  j 
.  tioii,  the  surface  gradually  solidifying  as  that  j 
of  the  earth  has  done.  Of  course  this  process  ' 


could  not  begin  so  long  as  tho  sun  remains  a 
sun  in  the  sense  in  which  wo  understand  the 
word.  I  don’t  accept  the  idea  that  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  tiie  liglit  of  stteli  stars  tis  Mira  can  be 
produced  by  the  visits  oi  a  comet.” 

“ Since  BO  much  de[)ends  u|ii>n  the  ([lU’sHon 
of  mass  in  Hiis  matter,  it  wculil  ho  interesiing  j 
to  know  liow  the  ma.ss  nf  comets  is  jii(lge<l.”  1 

“In  that  resp''et  all  our  obsi  rvati  ns  give  I 
negative  results,  so  that,  while  we  do  not  kiuav 
exactly  what  their  mass  is,  we  do  know  that  it 
must  be  small — much  too  sniiill  to  threaten  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  earth  by  falling  int  •  tlie  sun.  Y’a- 
rious  considerations  show  the  smallness  of  the 
mass  of  eoiiH'ts.  P.ir  instanee,  a  mi  nber  of 
comets,  ineliiding  some  of  the  larger  oiu-s  like  ! 
Lexell’s,  have  passed  eh'se  to  some  of  the  [>lan-  j 
ets  in  their  voyagt*  Hirotigh  the  solar  system, 
and  if  they  hud  possessed  a  mass  equal  to  only 
one  one-thousandth  of  that  of  the  earth,  they 
would  have  caused  }>ereeptibh'  [u'lturbati  iis 
in  the  moti  ns  of  tho.se  jdanets  or  thoir  .satel-  1 
lites  ;  but  no  such  effects  have  ever  been  ob¬ 
served.  'Again,  in  all  eases  where  comets  |i;iss 
over  stars  the  stars  are  semi  shining  through 
50,000  miles  or  more  of  comet  with  hardly 
any  dtininulion  of  brightne.ss.  This  comet  of 
1880  was  not  one  of  the  largest  in  respect  to 
mass,  although  it  hud  a  long  tail.  Dr.  Gould 
described  it  as  liaving  no  [lertv  [itiblo  nitelotis, 
the  head  ap|>oaring  eloud-like  and  filmy,  and 
not  much  surpassing  tlu‘  tail  in  briglitness. 
The  comet  of  last  Summer  was  ap()aronHy 
much  more  massive.  It  belonged  to  the  class 
of  great  comets,  yet  sttirs  were  seen  .shining 
through  it  close  to  the  head  with  scarcely  any 
loss  of  light.” 

“  How  about  the  great  comet  of  1811.  which 
is  said  to  have  been  iimisnally  imissive?” 

“  That  was  a  tremendous  fellow,  nearly  eipial 
in  diameter  to  the  sun  its  If.  Pr-  bably  it  liad 
the  largest  mass  of  cany  comet  evt  r  seen.  If 
such  a  comet  its  that  fell  into  the  sun  it  would 
give  a  gi(‘at  deal  more  than  four  days’  siipfily 
of  heat  ;  but  even  then  I  ibrn’t  think  it  would 
upset  things  in  the  solar  system.  That  comet 
never  ap[)roached  very  close  to  either  the  earth 
or  the  sun.  At  its  nearest  it  was  further  iiway 
from  the  sun  than  the  earth  is. 

“  There  is  one  other  important  eonsidcratiou  : 
A  comet  tliat  goes  verv  near  to  tho  sun  will  l»e 
torn  to  [lieees  from  lack  of  snllieient  eoherenw 
to  lesist  the  divelleiit  action  to  which  it  is  sub¬ 
jected.  !S()  it  can  never  come  down  u|>on  the 
sun  as  a  single  body,  but  must  fall  in  portions 
distributed  along  1  hrougli  a  considerable  lenglli 
of  time.  As  to  this  [lartienlar  comet  of  1880,  if 
it  were  identical  with  the  comets  of  1813  and 
1668,  and  were  eontraeting  its  [leriodand  [ue- 
paring  to  fall  into  the  sun,  there  ought  to  he  a 
nearer  a[)|)roaeh  to  the  .sun  at  each  revolution. 
Rut  there  is  no  eviiU  nce  of  stteli  ap[iioaeli,and 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  data,  the  clos¬ 
est  approach  of  all  was  uunle  liy  the  earliest  of 
the  three.  The  djita,  however,  e  aicerniug  the 
comet  of  1668  are  so  meagre  that  not  mneli  can 
be  made  out  on  th.it  [loiiit.  I  may  say  I  deem 
it  eeitaiii  that  the  comet  of  1843,  and  also  that 
of  1880,  ;ind  any  other  eoimd  wliieh  approaelies 
at  its  perilielion  dost*  enough  to  brush  Hie  co¬ 
rona  of  tile  sun,  must  evi  iitnally  eoiiie  down. 
Rut,  to  repeat,  I  do  not  antieqiate  an}' disas¬ 
trous  effects.” 

“Did  tlie  oliservations  of  last  Siinimer  t'lir- 
nisli  jiny  new  knowledge  eoiieerning  Hie  I'oni- 
position  of  eoniets  ?  ” 

“Y'ery  little  .ab.solntely  new,  I'Ut  they  estali- 
lished  some  things  that  were  regard  'd  as  pret¬ 
ty  sure  l-eroro.  For  instanee,  this  imieli  is  now 
certain,  that  comets  h.ave  :is  oiu-  eons[)ieuoub 
eomiionent  a  grciit  quantity  of  some  hydro- 
earhon  gas,  which  gives  Hie  same  s[)eetrnni  as 
that  of  ordinary  e<  al  gtif^  Tliespeetrum  is  the 
low  icinperat  tire  speetruni  of  hydro-eaiboii,  t  he 
same  as  that  of  the  bine  l»ase  of  an  ordinary 
gas-flame,  and  not  the  s[>eetrnm  given  by  the 
same  kiml  of  gas  excited  l>y  the  electric  spark. 
Tlie  daik  Hues  of  Hu*  solar  s[ie(*tiiim  were  also 
distinoHy  made  out  for  the  lirst  time  in  the 
comet  of  hist  Hummer,  showing  whiit  was  lie- 
fore  suspected,  that  eoniets  relleet.  .s.ime  sun- 
Rut  this  dot's  not  neeessaiily  iin|ily  the 
.^OA^^Piee  of  ,tiiy  gY’eat  amount,  oi  sol/u'  maiier  1 
in  lie*  comet.  Cjinets  ni.ay  l>e  comp,  sed  ot 
ii  inute  solid  or  liquid  partiele.s  like  smoke, 
cairving  wit  It  them  immense  quantities  of  gas 
Those  particles,  however,  m:iy  lie  as  large  as  a 
man’s  head.  Tlie  [loiiit  in  eonqiariiig them  with 
smoko  is  that  they  are  very  small  in  pro|>oi'tion 
to  the  size  of  Hieeomet  and  Hie  (piantityof  mis 
they  curry  with  tliem.  Prof.  Newton  ot  Y'ale 
coiiqiares  a  comet  to  a  sand  bank. 

To  sum  u|i,  W'*  may  say  th  *  reasons  agaiirst 
the  idea  that  tlie  earth  may  lie  in  dangiT,  are 

“1.  riiere  is  no  oerlainty  that  wt*  have  to 
deal  with  a  coini't  of  [irogressively  deereasing 
period. 

“2.  (!omets,  even  on  a  generous  estimate  of 
their  average  nia.ss,  could  not  by  falling  into 
tho  .siui,  [n'mliioo  disastrous  offeets  njion  the 
earth.  Tho  off*et  of  their  fall  would  only  be 
equal  to  a  f(*\v  day.s’  radiation,  and  would  be 
di.stributed  over  a  long  periml  of  time. 

“3.  All  the  apiiearaneos  indicate  Hiat  the 
comet  in  question — that  of  1S8()  — was  even  of 
rather  less  than  Hie  average  mass. 

“  If  i.  comet  d-  es  fall  inio  the  sun,  I  ho|ie  I 
sliall  l.ve  to  see  it,  and  yon  may  say  that  in 
that  case  I  sliall  expect  to  survive  the  event.” 

Deservedly  Popular, 

Uides-  it  had  gn'iit  merit  I’arkt'r's  Ginger  'roiiic 
could  ii'it  be  so  [)0[)ular.  Its  sale  lias  spread  ro- 
markahyall  over  lids  country,  heeau.sn  iiivalhis 
find  it  gives  tlu'iu  new  life  an  I  vigor  when  otlier 
mediei  es  fail  entiiely. — Ohio  Farmer. 

-V  Dixicrous  ODon  is  imparied  by  Floroslon 
CologiK-.  And  it  is  always  refrcshiiig,  no  luatlor 
how  tredy  used. 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YOHK. 

01B.ee,  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange, 


Corner  Courtlandt  and  Church  Streets. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,^-  -  -  -  President. 

Assets,  $6,500,000 

In  this  Company,  (luring  the  time  covered  by  dlvldcndH.  after  falluro  to  i«y  the  preinlunis,  tho  policy-holder  i* 

/udy  pr  Jlocted.  ...  ...  .. 

in  Should  ho  dlo  during  tho  time  covert'd  by  dividends,  the  full  amount  ot  tho  poUity  would  bo  paid,  together  wldl 
tho  I  alanco  of  unust'd  dividends. 

')  1  Should  ho  survive  the  time  covered  bv  rtlvld.'nds,  while  there  yel  remains  one  dollar  U4  his  credit,  he  may  pay 
his  premimn  lor  th^bS^^^  y  being  held  by  his  dividends  in  full  fore.-  to  all  lutenl.s  and  pur,.o«rs 

no  uiedleal  rt'-examlnalioii  bt'ing  required. 

Wil.  II.VXTUX,  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  CYKCS  MUNN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

E.  K.  FUEXen ,  Superintendent  of  Agencies.  Isb.vkl  C.  1*IKB.son,  Actuary.  Dr.  E.  W.  .MoCltE.ibY.  Medical  Examiner. 


Estiil>lisli(ql  ill  1S51.  I 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  GO.  , 

Gire  special  idh  niio't  to  the  selection  of 

Books  for  Sunday-Sciool  Libraries,  : 

Endeavorimj  to  furnish  onhj  such  as  are  suitabtefor 
the  purpose. 

Their  .'ulect  ions  are  carefully  made  from  the  lists  ot 
the  various  lieliyious  Publishiny  Societies,  and  the 
catatoyv.cs  of  prirate  jaddishers. 

Several  monttis  ago  a  clergyman  (sinnected  with  The 
Evangelist  newspaiier,  desiring  to  obtain  -i  list  of  approv-  . 
ed  Sunday-school  Books,  addressed  a  clrcul.ar  to  one  hun-  | 
dred  and  fifty  Sabbath-sehool  workers  in  differ  ut  parts  of  1 
the  country,  and  In  resi>onso  received  the  titles  of  some  1 
seventeen  hundred  approved  volumes.  Great  intort'st  was  | 
8h(*wn  on  the  part  of  many,  while  the  plan  w.-is  generally  | 
commended  This  list,  which  Is  In  MANUHCiiIlT,  will  bo 
used  by  us  in  making  selections  for  the  Sunday-school  j 
Libraries.  I 

m  RK0.4DW.4Y,  (  or.  ’iOtb  St.,  New  York. _ | 

FOITU  NEW  I 

Sabbath-School  Books  | 

JUST  ISSUED.  ! 

_  j 

PAUL  MORRIS.  j 

2(1  rtiluiiic  of  Arnold  Faiiiilr  Series.  ! 


HOME 

INSURANSE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Ojfice,  No.  IIU  Broadway. 


I AFTY-SKVEMO  SE^ll  ANMAL  STATEMEyi, 

Sliowing  (lie  eoiiditioii  of  the  Company  on  tbo 
First  day  of  JANUARY,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL.  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  -------  -  1,943,733  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  245,596  36 

Net  Surplus, .  1,808,180  90 


CASH  ASSETS, 


-  -  $8,995,609  ae 


.....  .  .  _  -  .1  7. _ 1 - !  SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

-J -v  I  ,  X'’"  WT"  t  Kaiiks . .  9130,178  81 

F  V*  L.)  Iv  iN  .lii  VV  I  Builds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 

j  on  Beat  Kstato  (worth  93,000, 750)..  1,555,858  OO 
A  aLIa  aXL  RmaGfA  I  United  Stales  St4>cl<s  (market  value)..  4,070,600  OO 

oaDDain-dCIlOOl  books 

JUST  ISSUED.  I  lo.rw  0. 

-  j  Loans  on  Stocks,  im.vabte  on  demand 

.  ___  -n  ir.e^-n-n-rr'i  I  (market  value  of  Collaterals,  931 1,- 

PAUL  MORRIS.  I  .,07.50) .  8H9.750  09 

2d  volume  of  Arnold  Familv  Series.  !  Yxit-rest  due  on  1st  .Jan.,  issa..  .....  8O.819  19 

*  *  FroiiliuniH  unc<>llect<»d  and  iu  liaudii 

Uome  UiIkH  oil  the  CatfK;hi8m  and  China,  \  „f  ..  80,035  98 

l«m4,,  Illustrated . I'rice,  91.36.  |  47,399  68 

UNCLE  GILBERT.  !  93,995,509  86 

3d  volume  of  Arnold  Family  Series.  ! 

,  ,,  ,  1,  4.  n  4  , 1  IT,  i  CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

utcre.sting  talks  on  tlio  Catechism  and  Japan. 

iciiio.  Illustrated . . iM-ice,  91.00.  i  J-  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretory. 

SCATTERED.  p  NT  1''  T  NT  IT  N  A  T 

2d  volume  of  Letting  Hown  the  Bars  Series.  i-N  J  x  Xx  JjJ  Xx  X  J\.  Xj 


,1’rlce,  91.35. 


UNCLE  GILBERT. 

3d  volume  of  Arnold  Family  Series. 

liitcre.sling  talks  on  tlio  Catechism  and  Japan. 

ICiiio.  Illustrated . . IM-ice,  91.00. 


Following  the  fortunes  of  the  llosmer  family. 

Kiino.  Illustrnted . I’ri‘  91.00. 

MAHION’S  TEMPTATION. 

Showing  t  10  evils  ot  a  misuse  of  personal  liiflueuce. 
101114).  Illustrat4-d . Price,  75  ets. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BL.VCK,  Bii'iiics.s  Su|n'iiiitcntlent, 

I’KKSBVTICltlAN  ISGAlfll  OI’  I*l  Itl.ICATION, 
1334  Cliestiiut  .St.,  IMiiladelpIiiii,  I*a. 

For  Easter. 


(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

I  Offices  (  New  York,  100  Broadway, 
i  Continental  {Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  SlB. 
Buildings.  (  aud  No.  100  Broadway,  E.  U. 

I  Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . 91,458  837  ®7 

Reserve  amiilo  for  all  other  claims .  341, *>57  68 

I  Capital .  1,006,000  «• 

NET  SURPLUS: 

I  Special  Reserve  Fund . ISIjO.OftO  00 

I  Guaranty  Surplus  Fund .  560.000  00 

I  Unallotted  Surplus .  300,720  81— 1.40<’,7»0  81 

Total  Cush  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1883. .94,307,305  81 


DIRECTORS : 

tlKO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

II.  It.  LAMPORT,  Viee-Presldeot. 
r.  C.  MOORE,  3d  Vice-President. 


TUC  DICCM  ICCIIC  biautitul  Easter  Sei  viee  of 
inr  niuLIt  JCuUui  Seriptin'4-  and  >4>iig.  By  Rev. 
Dr  LOWUV.  4‘mhraelng  new  and  ai>pioiiriate  Songs 
never  lieiore  putilisheil.  10  page.-. 

94  p4‘r  100  C'4ipies  ;  5  «-€-iits  b.v  Mail. 

THE  M0RNlNG.-l,'r;,,s;'.''';4:, 

](«(/ .riO  iM'T  1<K>  iO  by  mail. 

TUC  bSn/EM  QCAl  -APITopriatr  Hibl.'  So^M'lions 
lilL  DnUtVtIl  OLHLi  Htul  SoniTB  for  Kaster  s»  rviros. 


By  Dr.  Vincen’T. 

ifitl  iKM*  100  Copit'H  ; 


routs  by  iiisiil. 


EASTER  ANNUAL  No. 


#4  per  100  C’ople*- 


r(*nts  by  Mail. 


EASTER  ANNUALS  No.  I  to  6. 

Price  for  each,  ¥4  per  lOO  Copies  ;  6  eents  by  mail. 

i:\GXISIl  3IIS1(  FOR  CHOIRS. 

NJTMBKK.  PRICE  E.\CH. 

31.  Chri.st  being  ralseil  fr  -m  the  Dead . Eh  y .  5 

32.  Christ  Is  risen  Irolii  the  Dc.ld . . Elrry .  5 

33.  Christ  Is  rl-en  from  the  Dead . Thorne _  a 

34.  Christ  our  Passover  is  saeriliced  for  us _ dost .  5 

35.  Go  1  hath  appointed  a  Day . .Tours  _ lO 

.36.  O  Risen  Lord . linrnby .  6 

37.  Why  seek  yo  the  Living  among  tlio  Dead.  .Hopkins.. . .  6 

il-ft-  Please  or.ler  tliese  Anthems  by  the  Number 
in.liented  ut  the  left. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS. 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

UENRV  C.  BOWEN, 

1  AUKKLIUS  B.  HULL, 

!  WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 

;  THEODORE  I.  HU8TEL, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL. 

D  ii.  .4J^s^’OI■D 
WM  M  KD  HARDS. 

I  HORACE  B.  CLaFLI.X. 
SEYMOfiR  L  HUSIED, 
ALEXANDER  E.  OUR, 

!  WM  L.  ANDREWS, 

!  E.  W.  CORLIES, 
i  GEO.  W.  LANE, 

I  JAMES  FRASER, 

;  HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  lOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  OUTCHER. 

Sec.  Brooklyn  OepL 


BAMUEL  A.  sawyer. 
HENRY  B.  HVDK, 

JNO.  L.  RIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYOE, 
WELLINGTON  OLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAnrniVfj 
RICHARD  A.  M'OUBDT, 
JOHN  H.  BEFD, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
EENlty  FYBE 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  U  HUBUiUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON. 

B.  M.  BUOKINGHAIC. 

J.  D.  VEKMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TURNDBl, 
CYRUS  PElK, 

SecietSfT- 
A.  M.  KIRBY. 

Sec.  Local  Bop. 


7C  p:ast  Ninth  Street, 
N'KU  VOKK. 


81  I>sin4lolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

IQl  BROADT^AT,  XESTT  TORS. 


Fifty-seventh  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  th« 
condition  of  the  Company,  January,  1881. 

Cash  Capital,  -  .  .  .  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  475,282  37 

Reserve  for  other  liiabilities,  94,193  38 
Net  Surplus,  -  -  -  -  830,826  69 


7  PER  CENT.  NET. 

m  th4(  Hliildings.  Iiitor4<st  semi-annual.  Noihing 
^9  en  r  been  lost.  27lh  year  of  residence  and  8th  lii  the 
81  bislness.  B-'st  of  references.  Send  tor*  particulars  If 
y-  u  have  money  t<i  loan.  N.  B. — Costs  adv.inced, 
B  lilerost  kejit  ui>  and  principal  guarautoed  in  case  of 

loreclosirc.  I).  S.  It.  .JOHNSfON, 

Negotiator  of  Morlgagt*  Loams,  ST.  PAUL,  Minn. 

Easter  Cards  and  Novelties. 

Al  loading  makers  and  hand-painted  doslgns. 


ISS’-J -EASTER  MUSIC— 1883  ' 

Bright,  Spirited,  Charming  ! 

—Easter  Carols— 

By  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Root,  W.  F.  Sbehwis,  and  J.  R.  Murray. 

Price  .5cis.  each  my  mail:  .50ets.  per  dozen,  or  93  per 
llX)  by  e.viiress.  Easter  Annual  for  1881,  same  price. 

NEW  ANTHEMS 

For  Choirs.  | 

CHRIST  «)PK  P.\SS0VP:U.— With  Soli's,  etc.,  by  W.  F. 
SHEliWIN.  50(*ts. 

TIIK  LOKi.  IS  UISEN  INIJEEO _ (Chorus  form,)  In¬ 

troducing  tho  hymn.  ‘■Cri,wii  Him  with  many 
Crowns. ■’  Hy  W.  F.  SHF.RWIN.  5**t*4, 

Easter  Music  firom  all  Authors  in  ffroat 
variety. 

John  Chukch  &  Co., 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,400,082  26 


I  CINCiNNATI,  0.  _ 
New  Hymn  and  Tune  Books. 


VM  KLEECK,  CLARK  &  CO.. 


STATIONEKS, 

Nos.  m  AM)  BROADYVAY,  N.  Y., 


opposite  postoffice. 

Mall  o.bT.s  receive  careful  attenUou. 


W.  Yt  J.  SLOAN E, 

CARPETS,  RUGS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS. 

6ff).  661,  &  655  BROADWAY, 


By  JHSKPH  P.  HHLItKOOK,  Musical  Editor  of  *•  skm-a 
for  the  sanctuary,"  asshsti  d  by  the  Rev.  .1.  <iLp:NT- 
WOltTH  ULTLPHl,  I)  1). 

EVAY(iiil4l(;.(L  IIV.rii\AL. 

By  the  Rev.  CH  \S.  CUTHllPHtT  H.\LL,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyt  *rian  Church,  lirooklyu.  and  Prof.  S. 
l.ASAlt,  Editor  of  the  *•  Hymnary. ’’ 

Correspondence  solicited.  Returnable  examination  copies 
sent  to  Pastors  ()r  Committees.  S()eoImon  isiges  free  lo  any 
ul'pileaut.  •' 

A.  S.  Harries  A  (>>,, 

PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

‘BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

nt^T  <5900/ 


sumoRjji 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Ronds  (par  value  $1,200,900) . $1,837,030  34 

Bonds  aud  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Bru  'klyu .  182,750  00 

Loans  on  (kill,  amply  secured  .  177,930  OB 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  23S.149  (S 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  219.075  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114,267  50 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  42.750  00 

Real  Estate  1,000  00 

Balances  in  hands  of  Agents,  Pi  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Ulllce  Premiums...  87,269  SO 
Accrui.>d  Interest .  2,334  91 

-  $2,400,082  08 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres.  and  860*7, 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 

MANHATTAN  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK* 

OICOANIZKH  IN  1850. 

Over  thirty  years’  busIi|»*RS  experience. 

Liberal  form  of  policy,  securing  non-forfeiture,  un¬ 
der  the  receut  law  of  tho  State  of  Now  York. 

I’romiiieiit  object  —  safe  Lite  Insurauce  tor  |>eUcy 
holders. 

Kesiilts— Over  3,000  families  benefited. 

C4)st,  the  lowest  consistent  with  safely. 

Hividends  of  surplus  madii  annually,  and  have  been 
large. 

Investment  rule — To  get  the  best  security  rather  than 
the  largest  Interest. 

.\C1  KN I's  \v.\  NTKI),  apply  at  the  home  oQloe. 

HENRY  STOKES.  Pres.  J.  L.  H.VLSKY,  Sec’y. 


NEW  VOKK. 


pi  I  for  both  sexes  at  OBERLIN  COI.LEOG, 

I  rt||9ftT|Atl  Oberllii, Ohio.  Classesliiallacail- 
tr  nil L#l  I  lain  (^'ny  and  college  studies.  Iiislrue- 
tiUUlvUllwll  tioii  tin*  best;  ex|iuiiHes  the  lowest. 
O"  Id  lloriries,  laboratories,  aud  gymnasiums.  No  saloons 
In  lown.  over  130d  sludeniH  last  year.  Terms  open  Jan.  3, 
1882,  AprI  1,  Sej.l.  12.  Circulsrs  sent  free  by 

J.  B.  T.  M.ARSH,  Heerotary. 

OIJEKI.IN  CONSKItV  ATOKY  OI'  AH'SIC.  Under 
th»  Co'leg'  management.  Full  cori'S  of  first  cla-ss  Instruo 
lots  In  bcory.  Voice  Culture,  Plano,  Ml  ■■ 

organ.  Fringed  Instruments,  Ac.  Class  |lnM|8l|M 
or  prlrali  lessons  as  iireferred.  Address  lll||■l  IIM 

Prof.  F.  B  RICE.  UUUI  nil 


irst  cia.sh  instruc- 

Oberlin 


AskYourStorekeeperforIt. 

J^KWINCi  SILK . 30r.  ptr  o/. 

WASTK  KMUKOIUKUV  SII.K .  .40c.  per  oz. 

^  ^^,^’?sepami)hlet.  giving  Rules  and  Designs  for  Knit- 
onft)’  .  3'ocklngs,  Mlitens,  Money  Purses,  Babies’ Caps 
4  f  ill  will  bo  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 

ot  BIX  Cents.  Poetage  stamps  received  as  money. 

THE  BRAINERD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 


469  Itr.iadwuy,  N.  V. 


3.38  .Market  .St.,  Phila. 
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Bi  ll  Clll'ItCH  FIN.ANCEM. 

As  will  be  seen,  tlie  April  meetings  of  our 
Presbyteries  are  being  iinnouneed.  And  just 
now  clerks  of  session,  if  up  to  their  duty,  are 
sending  off,  or  at  least  carefully  setting  in  or¬ 
der,  the  statistics  of  their  churclies  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  Presbytery,  and  tlie  guidance  of 
the  stated  clerks  of  tliose  bodies,  who  in  turn 
will  take  every  pains  in  tlieir  compilation  for 
the  pages  of  the  Minutes  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  to  be  held  this  year  in  Springfield,  Ill. 
And  what  of  these  statistics  so  far  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  the  finances  of  the  Church— to  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  great  benevolent  scliemes  which  are 
being  carried  forward  from  year  to  year  ?  Has 
there  been  due  and  proportionate  advance  all 
along  the  line  in  this  year  of  abounding  pros¬ 
perity  ?  Would  that  there  was  a  deeper  anx¬ 
iety  on  the  part  of  our  Churcli  members  to 
know  how  our  Boards  stand  financially!  But 
Uiough  the  prosperity  of  tlie  Cliureh  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Master’s  work  depend  much  on 
the  answer,  companitively  few  give  the  ques¬ 
tion  serious  thought. 

The  latest  facts  and  figures  available  give  us 
this  result:  Home  Missions  to  March  1st  has 
received  more  from  the  churches  tlian  last 
year  by  over  $17,600.  The  increase  is  said  by 
the  Treasurer  to  be  due  to  the  Women’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies.  But  nearly  $5,000  less  have 
been  received  from  legacies,  and  nearly  $18,- 
000  less  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  all  sources  have  thus  been  about 
$5,000  less  than  last  year.  But  meantime  the 
work  has  been  necessarily  and  properly  en¬ 
larged.  The  Board  would  have  been  false  to 
-its  duty-lt-it  hadjiot  listeped  to  the  IqihI  calls 
coming  from  the  thousands  of  immigrants, 
from  the  rapidly-settling  States,  and  to  the 
Toice  of  the  last  Assembly  authorizing  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  work,  and  urging  the  churches 
to  raise  $425,000  for  it.  The  great  lack  last 
Spring  was  of  men.  These  seem  to  have  been 
found,  but  wliere  is  the  money  to  support  them, 
and  also  to  resiiond  to  the  new  calls  from  the 
South  ? 

The  financial  outlook  for  Foreign  Missions  is 
on  the  whole  no  better  than  for  Home  work. 
The  Foreign  Missionary  for  March  states  the 
case  succinctly  as  follows:  “  The  appropria¬ 
tions  for  this  year  were  over  $60,000  in  advance 
of  those  made  last  year.  This  large  margin  is 
met  only  to  the  extent  of  $2:J,000exccss,  mostly  in 
legacies,  over  last  year.  To  state  the  case  speci¬ 
fically,  our  legacies  have  exceeded  those  of  last 
year  by  $32,617 ;  miscellaneous  gifts  have  also 
showed  a  gain  of  $15,562;  while  woman’s  soci¬ 
eties  have  fallen  off  $2,646,  and  the  churcli  col¬ 
lections  liave  dropped  down  by  the  amount  of 
$24,929.  W’hcn  we  remember  that  the  church 
collections  last  year  fell  about  $6,090  behind 
tiic  year  before,  the  outlook  becomes  alarm¬ 
ing.” 

From  the  Board  of  Church  Erection  we  learn 
that  the  gross  receipts  from  April  1st  to  Marcli 
Ist  of  tlie  current  year  are  less  by  $3,205  tlian 
those  of  last  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  makes  an  appeal  in 
the  March  Becord,  saying  that  there  is  no 
money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  appropriations 
still  due,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $2,000.  And 
still  later  Dr.  Poor  says:  “We  have  recently 
received  letters  from  several  theological  semi¬ 
naries,  inquiring  about  the  jirospect  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  $25  which  was  promised  this  year  in 
OAse  the  treasury  allowed  it.  The  great  increase 
in  prices  of  the  means  of  living  seems  to  make 
such  an  addition  very  necessary.  Prof.  S.  J. 
W’ilson  of  Allegheny  writes,  and  his  words  are 
always  to  be  taken  without  discount :  ‘  Tlie  ex¬ 
penses  of  tlio  students  for  this  term  have  in¬ 
creased  more  tliatt  that  amount.  If  they  re¬ 
ceive  only  the  $100, 1  do  not  see  how  we  are  to 
get  through.  There  is  no  risk  in  saying  that 
all  the  beneficiaries  under  the  Board  need  the 
additional  $25,  and  more  if  they  could  liave  it. 
Some  will  khXU^’  without  it.’  Dr.  Morris,  from 
Ijane  Seminary,  writes  in  like  strain,  and  adds 
that  that  institution  ‘  would  not  be  able  to  live 
were  it  not  for  tlie  Board  of  Education.’  Tliere 
is  the  more  need  of  larger  contributions  from 
the  cliurches,  inasmuch  iis  the  death  of  oue  of 
the  Board’s  most  liberal  supporters  deprives  it 
of  a  large  donation  which  it  liad  been  counting 
upon  as  in  years  iiast.” 

From  tlie  otlier  four  schemes  we  liave  heard 
no  complaints,  hut  here  are  four  of  our  most 
important  causes  whose  financial  eondition  at 
tills  late  season  in  tlie  fiscal  year  is  by  no 
means  em’ouraging.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
our  churches  as  a  wliole  are  making  little  pro¬ 
gress  in  Nijxtematui  girinij.  If  oiie-half  of  our 
memiiers  gave  regularly  and  faithfully,  there 
would  not  be  this  constant  vacillation  in  cliurcii 
collections.  What  is  needed  is  a  steady  and 
reliable  stream  from  eaeli  of  these  fountains 
into  these  eight  great  reservoirs.  This  will 
never  b<>  secured  until  pastors  and  sessions  are 
more  earnest  in  edue.ating  the  people  on  this 
subject,  and  in  arrangingand  properly  manag¬ 
ing  the  licst  methods  for  securing  money. 

And  let  us  Jidd,  ckKrehes  ought  to  xend  thnr 
colU^ctiotm  to  the  li<Mrd)^  ax  xoon  as  taken.  When 
the  former  an<l  latter  rains  are  withheld,  we 
usually  have  first  a  drouglit  and  then  a  flood. 
In  the  Church  we  have  the  drought,  and  also, 
but  not  always,  the  fiooil.  In  full  times  there 
is  rarely  enough.  The  greater  is  tlie  need  of 
sendiqg  in  the  gifts  at  once.  Let  us  not  cheat 
our  Lord  out  of  tlie  interest  on  His  own  money, 
like  the  servant  wlio  hid  his  Lord’s  talent. 

Then  we  want  Individual  as  well  as  collective 
giving.  The  number  of  those  who  feel  a  per¬ 


sonal  interest  in  thes<?  causes,  and  who  will 
give  whether  they  are  asked  or  not,  must  be 
increased ;  men  and  women  who  will  not  feel 
quite  content  when  tliey  miss  a  collection,  and 
who  in  such  case  will  take  the  trouble  to  send 
in  their  gift.  We  think  this  class  is  increas¬ 
ing.  We  know  of  one  cliurch  where  within  tlie 
past  year  one  farmer  handed  to  his  pastor  of 
his  own  accord  one-tenth  of  a  fruitful  iieach 
crop,  another  member  sent  a  check  of  $.50  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  absent  several  months  and 
unable  to  contribute,  and  another  not  so  well 
off  handed  in  $5,  because  he  liad  been  detain¬ 
ed  by  sickness.  May  the  tribe  and  store  of  all 
such  increase ! 

THE  CH  INCE^  AT  ANDOVER. 

The  retirement  of  Prof.  Park  from  the  Cliair 
of  Theology  in  Andover  Seminary,  which  he 
has  held  for  a  period  of  tliirty-five  years,  is  an 
event  of  no  small  importance  in  the  theological 
world.  Before  he  was  called  to  this  chair  he 
had  for  eleven  years  been  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric,  so  that  he  now  retires,  after  having 
accomplished  forty-six  years  of  continuous  and 
brilliant  service  in  the  same  institution.  There 
are  many  w’ho  have  known  him  intimately  as 
pupils  and  as  friends,  who  would  not  be  slow 
to  apply  to  him  the  fiorid  eulogy  which  was 
pronounced  at  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  by  his  successpr  in  office.  Of  the  great 
bishop  his  eulogist  said  that  “  he  had  the  good 
humor  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an 
orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a 
schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher, 
the  wisdom  of  a  chancellor,  the  sagacity  of  a 
prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and  the  piety 
of  a  saint.  He  had  devotion  enough  for  a 
cloister,  learning  enough  for  a  university,  and 
wit  enough  for  a  college  of  virtuosi.” 

If  it  is  well  to  wait  for  his  death— and  may 
we  liave  to  wait  long— before  using  the  lan- 
guge  of  such  lofty  praise,  it  will  at  least  be 
everywhere  conceded  that  Prof.  Park  has  given 
proof  that  he  possesses  rare  gifts  and  powers, 
and  that  he  has  done  a  great  work.  If,  as  a 
theologian,  his  Calvinism  has  not  been  of  the 
stiffest  type,  it  must  be  confessed  that  lie 
has  been  strongly  evangelical  and  moderately 
Calvinist Ic.  Between  him  and  our  own  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Smith  tliere  subsisted  for  many 
years  the  intimacy  of  brothers.  They  travelled 
togetlier  in  Palestine,  and  as  invalids  suffered 
and  rejoiced  together  at  Clifton  Springs.  Very 
touching  are  the  references,  in  the  letters  of  Dr. 
Smith,  to  his  friend,  when  the  latter  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  near  his  death,  and  of  whom  he 
then  wrote  “I  love  him,  and  he  me,  better  than 
ever  before.” 

That  Prof.  Park  may  long  live  and  have 
strength  given  him,  as  his  friend  did  not,  to 
arrange  and  publish  his  lectures,  and  thus  give 
to  tlie  world  his  system  of  theology,  we  ear¬ 
nestly  hope. 

But  more  immediately  important  than  the 
retirement  is  the  election  of  the  successor  of 
sucli  a  man.  Next  to  the  Seminary  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  at  New  Brunswick,  which  was 
established  in  1785,  that  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terians  at  Newburgh,  established  in  1805,  and 
that  of  the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  founded 
in  1807,  Andover  Seminary  is  the  oldest  school 
of  the  projihets  in  the  country,  having  been 
established  in  1808.  It  is  justly  distinguished 
both  for  the  emiuent  character  and  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  men  who  have  occuiiied,  and  who 
now  occui>y,  its  professors’  chairs,  and  also  in 
the  character  and  labors  of  its  alumni,  many 
of  whom  have  served,  and  are  now  serving, 
the  Church  with  great  ability  and  with  devot¬ 
ed  “ieVyv  -Hence  the  cUoii^i  of  a  mari  ^ot  its 
most  important  cluiir  who  should  maintain 
the  high  character  of  this  venerable  Seminary, 
and  at  the  same  time  prove  a  worthy  successor 
of  its  retiring  occupant,  must  have  been  a  task 
of  great  difficulty  and  responsibility.  Tliat 
choice,  as  we  announced  last  week,  lias  fallen 
upon  the  Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  now  and  for 
the  last  ten  years  pastor  of  the  Presliyteria.! 
church  at  Quincy,  Ill.  This  selection  wo  re¬ 
gard  as  not  merely  a  necessary  provision  for 
filling  a  vacancy,  but  afe  e.speclally  significant. 
This  for  two  reasons.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  is 
a  sort  of  official  proelarnation  that  Andover 
believes  that  progress  in  theology  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  as  truly  as  in  other  sciences.  It  is 
stated,  we  presume  by  authority,  that  the  three 
books  which  Dr.  Smyth  lias  published— The 
Religious  Feeling,  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light, 
and  The  Orthodox  Theology  of  To-day — liave 
been  carefully  and  independently  studied  by 
the  professors  and  trustees  of  the  Seminary 
whose  united  suffrages  liave  called  liim  to  this 
new  field  of  labor.  Even  a  cursory  reading  of 
those  books  will  show  tlieir  autlior  to  be  a  dar¬ 
ing  yet  reverent  thinker.  “We  are  justified 
in  pulling  down  as  we  cherish  the  purpo.se  of 
huilding  up.”  “  Orthodoxy  is  the  continuous 
historical  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Je¬ 
sus.”  “  Orthodoxism  is  an  orthodoxy  that  has 
ceased  to  grow,”  offering  a  “  crust  of  dogma 
kept  over  from  another  century ;  it  fails  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  daily  bread  for  which  we  are  tauglit 
this  day  to  pray.”  These  sentences,  tlie  first 
from  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,  and  the  others 
from  his  latest  work,  clearly  reveal  tlie  temper 
of  tlie  man,  and  make  it.  plain  that  lie  is  more 
concerned  to  know  and  declare  the  trutli  than 
to  defend  any  creed  as  containing  all  tliat  man 
!  can  ever  be  exi>ected  to  learn  of  God  and  of 
his  duty  to  Him.  Dr.  Hrayth  ably  represents 
in  this  country,  as  Prof.  Flint  does  in  Great 
Britain,  that  large  and  increasing  class  of 
Christian  scholars  wlio  think,  with  the  latter, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Churclies  “  not  only  to 
retain  the  religious  truth  wliicli  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  them,  but  to  increase  it  by  ever 
fresh  and  fuller  studies  of  all  God’s  disclos¬ 
ures  of  Himself ;  that  it  is  their  duty  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  deepening,  enlarging,  and  improving 
their  theology.”  In  their  clioiee  of  liim  as  a 
i  teacher  of  tlieology,  Andover  declares  its  de- 
‘  votion  to  the  truth,  and  to  creeds  only  in  so 
‘  far  as  they  contain  it  and  put  it  in  the  best 
I  statements,  and  not  to  creeds  as  enclosing  all 
’  truth  in  the  best  possible  forms  of  statement. 

It  may  be  also  that  this  election  of  Dr. 
;  Smyth  is  significant  of  a  cliange  of  front  on 
tlie  part  of  .Andover  on  vital  points  of  escha- 
1  tology.  Our  Boston  eontemiiorary,  Tlie  Con- 
gregationalist,  would  seem  to  so  regard  it. 
While  Dr.  Smyth  has  condemned  the  doc- 
I  trine  of  annihilatiou,  and  “  eviileiitly  believes 
in  tlie  fact  of  a  future  puiiishiiieiit,”  it  reganls 
.  ills  utterances  on  tlie  latter  sulijeet  as  vague 

•  and  indefinite.  Tliose  wlio  have  read  “  The 
.  Ortliodox  Tlieology  of  To-day  ”  with  attention 
I  understand  Dr.  Smyth  to  teacli,  not  obscurely, 
1  tlie  doctrine  of  a  future  probation.  Wliether 
!  his  election  is  an  evidence  that  in  this  tlie  Con- 
1  gregational  churches  of  New  England,  if  not 

•  of  the  country  generally,  are  already  in  accord 
i  with  him,  or  whether  lie  will  be  able  to  con- 
.  vert  tliein  to  this  view,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Dr.  Smyth  is  still  a  young  man— younger,  we 

•  tliiuk,  than  was  his  predecessor  at  the  time  lie 
I  was  called  to  the  same  oliair.  He  is  a  iiiuu  of 

>  wide  reading,  a  clear  and  vigorous  thinker, 
modest  and  unassuming  in  manner,  with  no 
trace  of  vain  self-eonfidcnce,  and  of  a  gentle, 

>  devout,  aud  reverent  spirit.  It  is  a  liigh  honor 
f  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  liim,  and  a 

great  resiionsibility  to  wliich  he  is  called.  If 
he  shall  enter  upon  these  new  duties,  may  lie 
prove  wortliy  of  the  honor,  and  through  Divine 

>  help  equal  to  the  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
.  him! 


ANTI-C’HINKME  LECilMEATION.  i 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  imn>ediatc  | 
demand,  or  any  good  reason,  for  enacting  j 
into  a  law  tlie  anti-Chinese  bill  introduceil  , 
by  Senator  Miller  of  California,  and  which  ' 
passed  the  Senate  last  Thursday  by  a  vote  ! 
of  twenty-nine  to  fifteen.  It  may  be  that  the  j 
politicians  of  either  jiarty  are  seeking  for  some 
issue  by  wliieh  to  iiiaiiitain  or  awpilre  political  I 
supremacy.  It  rci|iiires  no  great  .sagacity  on  j 
their  part  to  see  tliat  tlie  party  which  can  hold  ; 
or  will  the  votes  of  tlie  Pacific  Shites,  can  pr«b- ! 
ably  carry  the  country,  and  that  to  receive 
these  votes  it  must  oppose  the  Chinese.  But 
this,  tliough  probably  the  real  reason  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  proiiosed  legislation,  is  not  in  itself 
a  good  reason,  nor  one  which  the  better  judg¬ 
ment  and  conscience  of  good  men  of  all  parties 
will  approve.  Legislation  against  a  race  should 
be  based  upon  princii>les  of  justicp,  if  such  leg¬ 
islation  could  ever  have  such  a  basis,  and  not 
upon  the  paltry  hope  of  securing  political 
ascendency  by  it. 

It  may  be  freely  granted  that  every  nation 
lias  a  natural  right  to  ]>rotect  itself  from  all 
real  danger,  near  or  remote,  of  having  its  gov¬ 
ernment  subverted,  and  its  institutions  destroy¬ 
ed,  by  some  overwhelming  influx  of  an  alien 
peoi)le,  whose  manners  and  customs  and  relig¬ 
ion  are  very  different  from  the  customs  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  its  own  peoi)le.  If,  for  instance,  it 
seemed  probable  that  China,  with  its  300,000,000 
(and  this  is  not  too  low  an  estimate  of  its  popu¬ 
lation),  were  about  to  send  over  to  us  fifty, 
twenty,  or  even  ten  millions  of  its  Inhabitants, 
there  miglit  then  be  some  reason  for  raising  up  a 
strong  legislative  barrier  against  their  coming. 
True,  this  would  be  a  deiiarture  from  all  our 
tniditions,  for  we  have  welcomed  millions  from 
Ireland,  and  other  millions  from  Germany, 
and  still  otlier  millions  from  Scandinavia, 
while  we  still  stand  ready  to  welcome  all  who 
may  come  from  these  and  other  lands,  save 
China.  By  shutting  our  gates  against  any  race, 
we  sliould  deny  tlie  relationship  assigned  us  by 
Bailey’s  Festus,  and  sliould  cease  to  be 

“America!  half  brol her  of  the  world ! 

With  Bomething  good  and  bad  of  every  land,’’ 

wliich  has  really  been  our  glory  and  our  boast. 
And  yet,  if  we  were  in  danger  of  being  swamf)- 
ed  by  the  incoming  of  a  vast  horde  of  Asiatic 
pagans,  we  ought  to  consult  not  our  national 
traditions,  but  that  self-preservation  whicli  is 
the  tirst  law  of  nature. 

But  how  stand  the  facts  ?  During  tlie  last 
thirty-two  years,  since  1850,  there  have  come  to 
our  shores  about  nine  millions  of  foreign  immi¬ 
grants,  exclusive  of  Cliinese,  seeking  here  per¬ 
manent  homes.  Of  Chinese  immigrants  during 
the  same  period  we  have  received  240,000,  more 
than  one-half  of  whom  have  returned  to  their 
native  land.  The  last  census  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  were  then  but  little  over  one  liun- 
dred  thousand  Chinese  in  the  whole  country, 
and  tlie  nuinher  has  since  hardly  increased. 
There  is  nothing  very  alarming  in  these  facts. 
They  do  not  indicate  that  we  are  about  to  be 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  liy  an  inundation 
of  .Asiatic  barbarians,  who  are  set  in  motion  by 
an  overcrowding  of  their  own  country.  The 
trutli  is,  that  China  is  not  over-poimlatod. 
Those  who  are  best  actpiainted  witli  the  densi¬ 
ty  of  its  population  and  the  extent  of  its  re¬ 
sources,  are  of  the  opinion  that- it  might  sup¬ 
port  200,000,(K)0  of  people  more  than  it  now  con¬ 
tains,  and  still  not  be  more  densely  settled 
than  some  of  the  most  iirosperous  eommuiiities 
of  Europe.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  tliat 
China,  territorially,  is  an  immense  country, 
being  considerably  larger  than  our  own,  in¬ 
cluding  Alaska,  and  more  Jihaii  Laden 
as  all  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia.  llfWoiiui^ 
grants  from  tliis  vast  country  to  our  own  land 
have  all  come  from  a  very  small  section  of  it — 
from  Canton,  city  and  province,  and  from  tlie 
neigliboring  provinceof  Fulikeen.  The  people 
of  these  provinces  liave  for  centuries  traded 
with  foreigners,  ami  tliat  some  of  them  have 
yielded  to  tlie  spirit  of  adventure,  and  have 
wandered  to  other  Ijinds,  is  not  strange.  But 
that  Chinese  from  all  over  tlie  empire,  or  from 
any  part  of  it,  may  come  in  myriads  to  this 
country,  is  about  as  improbable  as  tliat  we 
shall  be  submerged  by  a  tide  of  imniigraii'.s 
from  tlie  moon.  Tiinre  is  not  the  slightest  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  they  will  ever  come  in  any  such 
numbers  as  to  be  a  menace  to  our  institutions, 
or  seriously  to  disturb  our  industrial  interests. 
Those  who  have  come  liave  bemi  brouglit, 
never  by  Chinese  ships,  but  by  the  sliips  of 
foreigners. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  wo  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  present  agitation  is  without  good 
reason,  and  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  im¬ 
politic,  unwise,  and  certain  to  discredit,  in  the 
eyes  of  noii-Cliristian  nations,  our  Clirislianity. 

We  are  not  led  to  tliink  any  hett-:u-  of  this 
proscriptive  policy  when  we  come  to  consider, 
more  in  detail,  the  reasons  which  arc  brouglit 
forward  to  justify  it.  The  most  iih.usible  ot 
these  reasons  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  provide  by  legislation  for  preseiviug  our 
homogeneousness  as  ii  peoiile.  Tli.s  is  tlie 
great  argument  of  that  iible  statosman  and 
true  patriot,  Senator  Edniumis.  We  greatly 
admire  tlie  man,  but  this  defence  which  he 
makes  of  this  un-American  measure,  seems  to 
us  singularly  weak.  If  it  proves  anytliing,  it 
proves  too  much.  Seven  hundred  tliousaud 
immigrants  from  various  foreign  countries, 
not  including  China,  entered  our  eoiuitry  last 
year.  They  were  none  of  tlieiii  lionugeueous 
with  us.  To  make  them  sucli  will  be  tlie  slow 
work  of  time,  aided  by  laws  whicli  extend  equal 
protection  to  tliem  as  to  our.selves,  and  by 
clothing  them,  after  a  brief  residence,  with  the 
full  rights  of  citizensliip.  And  yet  with  all 
tliese  formative  influences  ever  at  work  to 
make  them  with  us  homogeneous  people, 
many  of  them  remain  una.ssiinilate4,  us  dis¬ 
tinct  and  alien  to  us  as  I  lie  Cliiiiese,  to  whom 
ill  fact  we  deny  tlie  protection  of  cur  laws; 
whom  we  have  oiipressed  by  makinglaws  spe¬ 
cifically  for  that  purpose,  as  tlie  “  <neue  ordi¬ 
nance  ”  and  the  “  cubic  air  law  ’  ;  wliom  we 
have  refused  all  rights  of  citizenihip,  and 
whom  we  have  allowed  lu  utal  mobs  cf  foreign¬ 
ers  from  otlier  lands  to  assail  with  oriekbats 
and  bludgeons.  Uiiiil  we  liave  fuithCilly  tried 
to  assimilate  tlie  Chinese  and  liave  faled,or  at 
least  until  we  liave  ceased  to  opi>re.ssand  mal¬ 
treat  tliem,  we  have  no  right  to  sayLliatthey 
can  never  become  homogeneous  witlius  as  the 
ignorant  German  or  Irish  man.  Thisirgument 
should  exclude  ignorant  immigrants  tom  tliese 
countries,  or  it  should  not  be  used  to  bir  out  the 
Cliinese. 

Again :  It  is  said  that  their  coning  over¬ 
stocks  the  labor  market,  and  would  bring  tlie 
laboring  ma.sses  of  our  own  countrymen  or  of 
naturalized  foreigners  to  starvation.  But  two 
of  tlie  most  intelligent  aud  most  iiiteise  iiaters 
of  tlie  Cliinese  who  testified  before  tlie  Joint 
Commission  of  Congress,  declared,  the  one 
that  “  There  is  plenty  of  employmmt,”  and 
the  other  “  There  is  room  liere  for  tei  millions 
more  of  laborers.”  .Abundant  testinoiiy  was 
presented  before  the  same  Commisson  to  the 
effect  that  the  Chinese  had  lieen  iiiviinablr;  in 
constructing  the  railroads  of  Califonia;  in  re¬ 
claiming  the  tule  lands,  or  lamis  oveillowell  by 
tlie  tides;  in  developing  tlie  agrieulUral,  !|iiii- 
ing,  and  other  material  re.sources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  in  carrying  on  tlie  various  manijfac’- 
turiiig  industries  of  tliat  .State.  Tliii  testfcno- 
ny  lias  never  been  deni  mI,  and  it  poves  jhat 
tliere  is  no  present  or  probable  dang<r  that  the 


Chinese  will  overcrowd  the  ranks  of  laboring 
men. 

But  it  is  said  tliat  tliey  degrade  labor.  Tliis 
is  tlie  meanest  cry  which  ever  came  from  the 
lips  of  demagogues.  It  is  only  labor  wliich  is 
alrea<iy  degraded  whicli  cries  out  against  tlie 
degradation  of  labor.  Dennis  Kearney  i)lead- 
ing  for  tlie  dignity  and  elevation  of  labor  as 
against  the  Chine.se  degrading  it,  is  indeed  a 
spectacle  for  gods  and  men!  FalstalT  was 
right  in  saying  “  ’Tis  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labor 
in  his  vocation,”  if  the  vocation  be  lionorable, 
and  if  the  spirit  in  wliich  he  labors  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  manly.  It  matters  not,  tlien,  who 
may  be  engaged  at  his  side  in  the  same  labors. 
He  cannot  be  degraded  by  them.  Tlie  siiirit 
which  defers  to  and  encourages  this  cry  of  tlie 
demagogue,  is  at  least  as  blamewortliy  as  tlie 
spirit  which  utters  tlie  cry. 

Looking  over,  then,  the  whole  Held  of  argu¬ 
ment  upon  this  subject,  we  can  see  no  reasons 
founded  in  priiiciide  or  in  sound  public  policy 
why  the  pending  bill  should  bo  made  a  law,  as 
it  probably  will  be.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
national  history,  we  went  to  war  against  the 
motlier  country  for  this,  among  other  reasons, 
because  George  III.  “endeavored  to  prevent 
the  population  of  these  States  by  refusing  to 
pass  laws  to  emiourage  tlie  migration  hither  ” 
of  foreigners.  This  we  put  in  our  Declaration 
of  Independence.  But  now,  with  no  danger 
threatening  us,  with  nothing  to  fear  unless  it 
is  that  our  free  institutions  and  our  Christian 
civilization  cannot  stand  before  a  few  tliou- 
saiid  pagans,  we  propose  to  put  uiioii  our  na¬ 
tional  statute-book  a  law  of  which  notliing 
worthier  can  be  said  than  that  it  will  be  an 
expression  of  bitter  race  a.sperities.  This  is 
not  noble  thing  for  a  Cliristian  nation  to  do. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  admit  (on  the  second  page)  tlie  article  of 
Mr.  Doyle,  a  former  Confederate  officer,  witli 
some  reluctance,  as  it  would  be  (piite  aside 
from  any  profitable  result,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  to  raise  and  discuss  the  (piestiou  of  tlie 
comparative  illiteracy  of  the  contending  forces 
of  the  late  war.  Dr.  Cuyler,  we  are  sur«‘,  liid 
not  intend  the  slightest  reileotion  in  Ids  pass¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  methods  or  materials  of 
history.  He  instituted  no  comparison  between 
the  tivo  armies,  such  as  our  corresiioiident,  in 
his  over-zeal  aud  sensitiveness  for  the  Rebel 
forces,  reads  between  the  lines,  and  hence 
there  is  really  no  <’all  for  what  Mr.  Doyle 
has  so  carefully  elaborated.  Tliat  tlie  task 
was  not  a  disagreeable  oue  for  liim,  is  aj)- 
parent  from  his  enlargement  of  the  inquiry 
(luite  beyond  tlie  (piestion  of  comparative  illit¬ 
eracy.  He  .seems  aware,  however,  tliat  his  in¬ 
dividual  observation  iscpiite  inadequate  to  sup¬ 
port  any  general  and  sweeping  inferences  to 
the  detriment  of  the  men  of  the  Nortli.  His 
question  as  to  the  comparative  morality  and 
decency  of  the  two  armies  is  quite  beyond  so¬ 
lution  ;  as  to  their  eoiiiparative  liumanity,  his¬ 
tory  may  decide ;  and  as  to  illiteracy,  that  is 
not  so  mucli  a  question  for  tlie  newspaper.s  as, 
apiiroximately,  for  tlie  impartial  tallies  of  the 
census.  But  far  be  it  from  us  to  pnlliate  or  ex¬ 
cuse  any  tlagrant  miscondiiet  or  outrage  on  the 
part  of  the  Northern  army,  or  tlie  friends  of 
Northern  soldiers  such  as  Mr.  Doyle  describes ; 
and  ill  saying  this  we  speak  the  seiitiineut  of 
all  our  readers. _ _ 

The  deatli  of  Rev.  Henry  Highland  Garnet, 
D.D.,  for  about  twenty-six  years  tlie  pastor  of 
Sliiloh  Presbyterian  Church,  tliis  city,  has 
greatly  saddened  this  peoiile,  and  indeed  we 
may  say  the  whole  colored  population  of  this 
I’ity  and  country.  He  was  known  es|H>cially  in 
Troy,  in  New  York,  and  in  Washington,  having 
been  settled  in  each  of  these  cities  as  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  those  of  his  race  attached  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  As  an  eloquent  speaker  at 
anti-slavery  and  other  gatlierings  here  and 
aliroad,  as  a  voluntei'r  eliaplaiii  on  tlie  muster¬ 
ing  ill  of  colored  men  during  the  war,  and  a 
general  leader  and  adviser  of  ids  race',  he  came 
to  be  very  widely  known  and  I’esiieeted,  quite 
the  peer  of  any  colored  man  of  liis  time  in 
influence,  as  he  confessedly  was  in  natural 
ability  and  education.  His  life  of  but  sixty- 
six  years  spans  the  most  wonderful  changes, 
and  of  tlieso  he  was  himself  a  part.  Born  to 
slavery  in  its  more  kindly  aspects,  but  falling 
soon  into  the  hanils  of  a  hard  master,  his  fam¬ 
ily  eseaiied  to  the  North,  wliere  he  struggled 
successfully  for  an  education,  liuiited  betimes, 
and  liaunte'd  more,  from  the  South.  He  wit¬ 
nessed  the  growth  of  tlie  slave  power  and  its 
dominance  in  our  polities  at  the  North  as  well 
as  at  tlie  Soutli ;  lie  also  witnessed  and  aided 
in  its  overthrow.  Thus  his  life  has  been  long 
and  most  eventful  if  nieasiiri'd  by  its  moment¬ 
ous  scenes.  And  tliere  is  an  element  of  ro¬ 
mance  in  it  all.  Just  before  starting  for  Libe¬ 
ria  he  said,  in  referring  to  liis  liistory,  “  How 
strange  that  the  grandson  of  that  conquered 
chieftain  should  now  be  sent  to  tlie  very  scene 
of  ids  ancestor’s  defeat  and  degradation  as  the 
Alinister  and  Consul-General  of  this  great  na¬ 
tion.”  Dr.  Garnet  leaves  two  cliildren  —  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Barbo.sa,  now  in  Liberia  with 
lier  husband  and  family,  and  doing  missioii- 
ai’v  work  there,  and  a  son,  who  is  in  business 
in  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Garnet  died  several 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Miln,  it  appears,  has  finished  his  course, 
having  back-slidden  from  tlie  puliiitof  a  Brook¬ 
lyn  Congregational  Church  <piite  through,  and 
siieaking  metapliorically,  out  of  the  back-door 
of  Uiiifarianisiii,  and  still  on  beyond  its  utmost 
bounds  into  the  vast  unknown  of  chaos  and 
old  iiiglit.  It  is  to  be  said  to  liis  credit  that  lie 
has  not  been  very  long  about  it  all,  and  has 
been  frank  eiiougli  to  announce  liis  arrival, 
and  define  his  position  as  well  as  one  who  now 
groiies  and  knows  just  nothing  at  all,  can  be 
expected  to  do.  He  spent  some  little  lime  in 
uncertainty  before  taking  the  final  stage,  occu¬ 
pying  a  part  of  it  apparently  in  trying  to  invent 
a  pretty,  meditative  iihraseology  that  might 
answer  in  lieu  of  prayer  and  illustrate  in  a 
new  siihero  “  how  not  to  do  it,”  but  notwith¬ 
standing  an  evident  aptitude  for  tliis  line  of 
things,  lie  very  .soon  beeanie  disgusted  witli 
the  liollowness  of  folding  liis  hands  to  a  void, 
and  on  last  Sunday,  at  the  Cliureh  of  the  Unity, 
Cliicago,  he  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet 
against  that  congregation  and  Unitarianism  in 
general,  and  avowed  his  purpose  to  discourse, 
lecture,  agnostieate,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  no  more  forever.  He  would  fain  liave 
taken  many  bretliron  of  tliat  flock  along  witli 
him,  accusing  them  sciuarely  in  the  closing 
portion  of  his  discourse,  and  without  contradie- 
lioft,  of  lacking  only  tlie  courage  to  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  him  against  all  that  is  called 
God.  _ 

The  Jubilee  Singers  gave  two  of  tlieir  match¬ 
less  enteriainmeiits  last  week  in  the  Brick 
Church  of  Rochester.  The  large  building  was 
crowded  both  evenings,  the  last  numbers  were 
unalile  to  obtain  admittaiiee.  They  have  fre¬ 
quently  visited  tliat  city  and  are  great  favorites, 
but  upon  no  former  occasion  did  they  give  such 
universal,  unbounded  gratification.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  amounted  to  $1,181,  40  per  cent,  of  whicli 
goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  Brick  Church 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society, 

y  The  Rev.  R.  L.  Stanton,  D.D.,  who  lias  re¬ 
cently  licen  sorely  bereaved  by  tlie  death  of 
his  wife,  lias  removed  from  Denver  to  George¬ 
town,  D.  C.  His  address  is  18  Fourth  street. 


The  citizens’  movement  in  Utiea  in  favor  of 
the  enforcement  of  tlie  laws,  and  especially  of 
tlie  Sunday  ordinance,  mentioned  in  tlie  last 
Evangelist,  has  met  with  a  most  gratifying 
sueeess  in  the  election  of  their  candidate  for 
mayor  and  one  or  two  other  municipal  officers. 
The  new  mayor,  a  Democratic’  lawyer  of  higli 
standing,  was  sustained  by  tlie  best  men  of 
both  parties,  and  received  almost  the  entire 
Republican  vote,  the  opposition  concentrating 
childly  on  tlie  regular  Democratic  nominee. 
Tlie  liquor  dealers  very  wisely  declined  to  take 
sides  as  a  body  in  the  contest,  on  the  ground 
tliat  they  could  not  afford  to  commit  t  hemselves 
against  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws,  whicli 
was  the  one  issue  in  the  canvass.  Tlie  Jloruing 
Herald,  the  leading  Ri’publiean  journal  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  wliicli  gave  its  influence  without 
reserve  to  the  movement,  says  :  “The  cliarter 
election  of  Tuesday,  March  7th,  1882,  is  one  that 
will  be  remarkable  in  tlie  second  lialf  century 
of  the  city  of  Utica.  It  was  marked  by  an 
awakening  of  tlie  people  to  the  sense  of  tlie 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  in  the 
choice  of  officials,  ami  the  majority  of  good 
citizens  did  their  duty  satisfactorily.  They 
liave  learned  a  le.sson  that  will  be  of  service 
to  tliem  in  the  future,  and  if  they  permit  bad 
men  to  be  elected  to  office  in  the  future,  it  will 
be  their  own  fault.”  We  may  add  that  the  les¬ 
son  is  important  for  other  communities  tlian 
Utica,  and  the  result  there  will  greatly  encour¬ 
age  the  good  people  of  otlier  cities  wliere  simi¬ 
lar  movements  are  needed. 

By  tlie  terms  of  a  will  made  by  Miss  Sarah 
Burr,  who  died  at  lier  liome  in  University 
place.  New  York,  March  1st,  and  tlie  wills  of 
her  two  sisters  who  died  before  her,  an  estate 
estimated  at  $3,{K»0,iK)0,  except  several  small 
legacies  amounting  in  all  to  about  $200,000, 
will  lie  divided  among  benevolent  and  relig¬ 
ious  societies  in  New  York.  Miss  Margaret 
Burr,  who  died  in  1862,  aged  about  eiglity, 
made  ii  will  providing  that  after  her  sisters 
died  $230,000  sliould  be  divided  among  about 
seventeen  religious  and  charitable  institutions, 
lier  resifluary  estate,  now  $700,000,  to  go  to  the 
American  Bible  Society,  two  hospitals,  and  the 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Eitiscopal  Cliureli.  Miss  Mary  Burr  died  in  1865, 
leaving  over  $200,000  in  be([uests  to  a  similar  list 
of  societies,  and  residuary  estate  of  $700,000  to 
five  institutions,  when  her  sister  died.  The 
death  of  Miss  Sarah  Burr  will  result  in  the 
early  division  of  the  estate  as  herein  indicat¬ 
ed.  Tlie  Bible  Society  will  receive  not  less 
than  $40,000,  and  tlie  Episcopal  societies  about 
the  same  amount, 

Merrill  E.  Gates,  Principal  of  tlie  Albany 
Academy  since  he  graduated  at  Rocliester 
University  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
has  been  elected  President  of  Rutgers  College 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  is  a  son  of  Hon. 
Seth  M.  Gates,  who  represented  tlie  Genesee 
district  of  tliis  State  in  Congress  two  terms  a 
iiumher  of  years  before  tlie  war  of  tlie  Re¬ 
bellion,  and  was  prominent  for  liis  fearless  ad- 
voi’aey  of  all  tilings  enjoined  by  the  Gospel. 
AVliile  in  Washington  lie  occasionally  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  eoluiiiiis  of  The  Evangelist  a  stir¬ 
ring  paper  on  some  national  or  religious  sub¬ 
ject  that  was  sure  to  be  read.  Tlie  son  is  a 
wortliy  scion  of  tlie  stock,  and  Rutgers  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  excellent  elioice  it  has 
made,  provided  he  accepts,  which  lias  not 
been  the  case  when  similar  positions  have  for¬ 
merly  been  tendered. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  notice  on  our  fifth 
page  respecting  the  necessity  of  making  re¬ 
newed  effort  at  once  to  assist  the  congregation 
at  Ilion  in  clearing  the  eliurch  of  debt,  and 
thereby  saving  it  from  the  hammer.  Tliey  are 
not  able  to  tlirow  off  the  load  themselves,  and 
some  of  our  more  prosperous  churches  might 
well  come  to  tlieir  aid  in  this  sore  emergency. 
Any  information  coneeriiing  their  needs  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Tay¬ 
lor  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  or  Dr.  Wilson  of  the  Board 
of  Cliureh  Erection,  23  Centre  street,  New 
York.  _ _ 

Judge  Wager  of  Rome  gave  tlie  second  chap¬ 
ter  of  “  The  Colden  age  of  Whitestowii  ”  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  before  tlie  Oneida 
Historical  Society  at  Utica— tlie  first  iiart  liav- 
iiig  been  given  some  time  since.  His  plan  em¬ 
braces  a  tliird  chaiiter,  wlieii  tlie  wliole  will 
doubtless  be  published.  The  subject  is  one  of 
unusual  interest,  for  time  was  when  Wliites- 
towu  was  a  famous  place,  and  tlie  story  of  its 
golden  ago  lias  tlius  far  been  skilfully  told, 
ami  cannot  fail  to  be  to  the  end. 

The  Rev.  George  Muller,  the  Bristol  pliilan- 
throiiist  and  worhi-wide  evangelist,  has  been 
siieudiiig  several  months  in  the  Holy  Land. 
He  preached  at  Jopiia,  Nov.  17,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  German  colony,  ami  also  in  private 
houses  tit  Savoiiii,  a  little  way  out  of  Jopim. 
He  lield  liis  first  meeting  in  Jerusalem  Dec.  1, 
whitlier  he  and  Mrs.  Muller  had  travelled  in 
an  oiien  wagon  from  Joppa. 

The  course  of  Five  Sermons  to  Young  Per.sons 
announced  to  be  delivered  in  the  First  Church 
in  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn,  is  nearly  concluded, 
and,  tis  last  year,  it  has  been  entirely  success¬ 
ful.  The  closing  sermon  of  tliis  series  will  be 
preached  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Parkliurst  of  the 
Madison  Siiutire  Cliureh,  at  four  o’clock  P.  M. 
of  Sabbatli  next,  March  19. 

The  old  and  reliable  advertising  firm  of  S.  M. 
Pettengill  &  Co.  was  among  those  so  suddenly 
burned  out  in  Park  Row  on  Jan.  :ilst.  We  note 
that  Mr.  Pettengill  is  now  fully  established  in 
new  quarters  at  ‘263  Broadway. 

THE  KEY.  WILLI.VM  S.  FRANKLIN, 

This  faithful  and  capaltlo  laborer  in  the  Master's 
vineyard  lias  been  called  from  his  earthly  service 
to  his  heavenly  reward,  having  died  at  ids  liomo 
ill  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  inst.  Ills  health 
was  seriously  broken  several  years  ago  ;  nevertlio- 
less  suuli  was  liis  ardent  zeal  in  tlie  Saviour’s 
cause  that  lie  continued  for  a  consideraljle  time 
longer  in  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  For 
the  lastsi.x  moiitlis  ho  failed  rapidly,  and  has  now 
passed  away  in  the  soveiity-lirst  year  of  liis  ago. 

Mr.  Franklin’s  ministerial  service  covered  near¬ 
ly  forty  years,  twoiity-two  of  which  were  spout  in 
his  first  parish  as  pastor  of  the  cliureh  of  Genoa, 
Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  After  lliis,  in  addition  to 
some  briefer  supplies,  lie  liad  eliarge  of  tlie  cliurcli- 
os  in  Camden,  Marcellus,  and  .Tamosvillo,  N.  Y., 
spending  several  years  with  each. 

His  ministry  was  marked  with  signal  lldelityand 
earnestness,  with  untiring  zeal  and  industry,  and 
witli  liigher  than  average  ability.  Hotli  in  thoiiglit 
and  diction  his  sermons  wore  more  tliaii  ordinary 
productions.  lie  aimed  tirecminently  at  Scriptur- 
uhiftss,  and  was  very  faithful  and  fearless  in  his 
presentation  of  tlie  truth.  Possessed  of  unusual 
gift-s  in  prayer,  his  petitions  to  tlie  Tliroiio  of 
Grace  in  Proshytery  and  other  religious  bodies 
will  not  soon  bo  forgotten  by  his  brethren.  Since 
he  had  traits  like  tho.so,  it  is  not  strange  that  Ids 
ministry  sliould  have  been  marked  with  repeated 
seasons  of  religious  interest,  and  that  ho  sliould 
have  been  very  successful  in  gathering  many  into 
the  .Master’s  fold.  «  j 

His  last  days  wore  days  of  overflowing  spiritual 
joy  and  abounding  peace.  To  all  who  visited  liim 
he  bore  witno-ss  of  the  triumpliant  grace  and  com¬ 
fort  of  Ids  Saviour.  His  room  seemed  filled  witli 
a  celestial  atmo.sptiere,  from  wliich  he  passinl 
through  the  gate  of  death  to  the  peace  of  God. 

Thu  funeral  services  were  held  on  tlie  8tli  inst., . 
at  Mr.  J*  ranklin  8  late  residence  in  Syracuse,  and 
were  participated  in  by  a  number  of  ids  ndnisterial 
brethren. 


«  NFAV  YORK. 

New  York. — The  West  Farms  cliureh,  of  which 
the  liev.  Willard  Scott  is  pastor,  received  at  its 
eomiminion  on  March  12tli  fourteen  members, 
thirteen  of  tliem  being  on  profession  of  iheir 
faitli.  .At  no  time  since  1871,  witliout  exception, 
has  the  menibersldp  of  this  clinrcli  been  us  large 
as  at  pri’sent,  and  both  the  morning  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  congregations  throughout  tlie  year  avenige 
more  tlian  the  menibersldp. 

Amenia. — This  eluirch  (Rev.  G.  B.  Bell  [lastor,) 
received,  March  otli.  an  addition  of  eleven  mem¬ 
bers,  nine  of  them  upon  confession  of  tlieir  faith. 

.Albany. — The  Fourth  Church  of  .Albany  (Rev. 
diaries  Wood  pastor)  has  been  liolding  special 
services  during  tiie  inontlis  of  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Tlie  meetings  were  well  attended,  and 
much  interest  niaidfcsted  in  the  church  and  con¬ 
gregation.  On  Sunday,  the  12th  inst.,  thirty-two 
persons  were  reeeiveil  on  confe.ssion,  and  one  by 
letter. 

Troy. — Nine  members  were  received  to  the 
Ninth  Churcli  at  the  March  comninnion.  Rev.  N. 
B.  Remick  pastor.  The  number  of  members  who 
died  during  the  year  was  6 ;  dismissed,  17 ;  bap¬ 
tized,  10;  received,  42;  present  membership,  513. 

Delhi. — .At  the  dedication  of  the  First  Clmrch 
Rev.  F.  H.  Seeley  preached  an  excellent  sermon. 

Salem.— When  Rev.  D.  M.  Hunter  was  installed. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Reed  of  this  city  preached  the  sermon. 
Rev.  Mr.  Henry  gave  the  cliarge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Rev.  H.  G.  Binn  that  to  tlie  people. 

Luzerne. — We  are  glad  to  hear  that  86,000  has 
been  subscribed  towards  a  nowctiiirch  at  this  pop¬ 
ular  Summer  resort.  They  want  $2,000  more.  Rev. 
Alexander  Rankin  lias  been  engaged  in  faithful  la¬ 
bors  at  this  place  for  ten  years. 

Downsville. — Rev.  Walter  Fry  of  Middlelleld 
Centre  will  not  enter  upon  his  labors  here  until 
the  1st  of  May. 

Mendon. — Seven  (lersons  united  with  this  church 
(Rev.  J.  K.  Kilhourn  pastor),  all  by  profession  of 
their  faitli,  on  the  occasion  of  the  administration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Sabbatli  evening,  Marcli  .5th. 

Ilion. — At  a  special  meeting  of|,this  congrega¬ 
tion  to  consider  and  accept  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  A.  F.  Lyle,  held  March  7th,  of  which  James 
Truax  was  chairman  and  C.  D.  Rose  clerk,  sincere 
regret  was  expressed  tliat  the  finaneial  condition 
of  the  society  had  led  to  this  result.  Mr.  Ljde 
has  served  this  people  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
and  in  a  series  of  resohilions  they  bore  “  witness 
to  tlie  zeal  and  fidelity  that  have  characterized  his 
labors,  fully  believing  that  his  earnest  and  fearless 
presentation  of  the  truth  and  his  faithful  prayers 
have  resulted  in  good,  the  full  measure  of  which 
cannot  be  known  until  tlic  great  day  of  account, 
when  the  book  sliall  be  opened.” 

Cazenovia. — Tliirteen  new  nnmibers  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  tirst  Saiibath  of  Mareli,  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  the  fruit  of  tlie  extra  meetings  held 
in  January.  Rev.  Dr.  Torrey,  the  former  pastor, 
assisted  iii  the  exercises,  speaking  witli  power  ami 
feeling.  ’I’lie  cliureh  lias  adopted  the  envelope  sys¬ 
tem  of  benevolence  with  gratifying  results.  Rev. 
W.  M.  Smith  is  tlie  honored  pastor. 

Howard. — On  March  5tli  this  church  received 
an  accession  of  thirteen  new  members,  twelve  on 
profession  of  faitli,  ten  of  whom  were  baptized. 
The  influence  of  the  S[)irit  has  seemed  to  pervade 
the  community,  3’et  so  quiet  in  its  operation  that 
tlie  memtiers  have  hardly  been  eonscious  of  its 
presence.  These,  witli  a  former  addition,  make 
seventeen  during  the  Winter,  and  there  is  hope  of 
more  to  follow.  Rev.  Alvin  Cooper  is  pastor. 

Caledonia. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  ot  Rochester,  held  on  Tuesday  of  last  week, 
the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  Tliomas  Steven¬ 
son  and  the  eliurcli  of  Caledonia  was  dissolved,  and 
a  let  ter  given  him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Rock  River, 
as  he  lias  received  a  call  to  a  church  within  its 
bounds.  He  lias  made  many  warm  friends,  and 
there  is  very  general  regret  in  view  of  his  de¬ 
parture.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  Sabbath 
morning.  Presbytery  appointed  the  Rev.  H.  P.  V. 
Bogue  of  Avon  moderator  of  tlie  Session  of  the 
Caledonia  church  while  vacant. 

Rochester. — .At  Hie  communion  Sabbath  be¬ 
fore  last,  it  was  tlie  privilege  of  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs 
to  publicly  welcome  to  the  fellowship  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  fourteen  persons,  five  on  confession  of 
faith,  three  of  wliom  were  liaptized. 

Wyoming. — The  same  day  Pastor  Congdon  re¬ 
ceived  twenty-one  liy  confession  ami  two  by  let¬ 
ter,  making  forty  wlio  have  been  admitted  to  thg^ 
churcli  since  the  year  opened.  Others  are  ex^PPt- 
ed  to  unite  at  the  next  communion.  In  this  last 
accession  all  ages  were  reju’esented,  ttiougli  most 
were  of  mature  years.  Special  services  are  con- 
tiniK'd  ill  three  neighborhoods  witli  evident  to¬ 
kens  of  good. 

Mendon. — Prominent  among  the  good  things 
sought  for  tliis  congregation  liy  their  zealous  sup¬ 
ply,  Rev.  J.  K.  Kilbourn,  is  the  development  of 
Christian  benevolence.  It  spi’aks  well  for  both 
minister  and  people  that  tlieir  recent  cidlection 
for  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  amounted  to  eo.i- 
siderable  over  S30,  and  that  it  is  their  determina¬ 
tion  that  every  blank  shall  be  filled  in  tlieir  next 
statistical  report  to  Presbytery. 

Genkseo. — This  society  has  just  furnished  its 
cliureh  parlors  witli  a  fine  Welier  piano,  at  a  cost 
of  $700. 

Nunda. — At  the  close  of  his  second  year’s  ser¬ 
vice  tlie  Rev.  Newton  H.  Bell  lias  addressed  to  his 
people  a  Pastoral  Letter,  wliieli  gives  abundunt 
reason  to  all  eoneerned  to  say  “'Tiie  Lord  hath 
done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.” 
He  wisely  urges  the  speedy  erection  of  a  chaped, 
as  indisi>oiisable  to  tlio  most  effective  moans  to  se¬ 
cure  increased  cliurcli  growtli  and  [irosperity.  We 
can  assure  liis  people  that  in  tliis  he  is  not  mis¬ 
taken,  and  trust  tliat  liis  appeal  to  them  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  chapel  may  meet  witli  a  prompt  and  gener¬ 
ous  response. 

Amboy’, — A  series  of  special  services  were  held 
last  week  in  liiis  churcli,  at  wliicli  the  Revs.  E.  G. 
Thurber  of  Syracuse,  M.  L.  Presion  of  Skanca teles, 
D.  J.  Biggar  of  Camillas,  and  G.  R.  Smith  of  Mar¬ 
cellus  assisted  tlie  pastor. 

Gloversville. — At  its  communion,  on  the  first 
Sabbatli  in  March,  tliis  church  (Rev  J.  H.  Crum 
pastor,)  roceiyeil  fifty-seven  additioiiir — ten  by  cer- 
tifleate  and  forty-seven  liy  examination.  Those 
last  are  for  tlie  most  part  ttie  fruit  of  a  scries  of 
meetings  conducted  by  the  pastor,  beginning  with 
the  Week  of  Prayer  and  continuing  into  February. 
Olliers,  accepted  by  the  Session,  Imt  unalde  to  be 
preseiil,  are  expected  to  come  at  the  next  com¬ 
munion.  Attendance  upon  the  Sabbath-school 
lias  been  steadily  on  tlie  increase  for  several 
montlis,  aiul  was  never  larger  in  the  liistory  of 
the  cliureli.  All  the  churches  of  the  place  have 
held  extra  meetings  in  their  respective  [daces  of 
worsliip,  and  reeeiveil  large  additions  as  the  result. 

A  lay  evangelist,  Mr.  M.  V.  Bronk,  in  connection 
with  tlie  Second  Metliodist  E(iisco[)al  Churcli,  con¬ 
ducted  meetings  in  a  hall,  and  was  inslnimcMtal 
in  converting  many  tliat  could  not  otlierwise  be 
reaeiied.  Glover-sv ille  and  Jolinstowii — one  town 
— recently  voted  no-lieense  by  a  majority  of  more 
tlian  a  thousand  ;  last  year  they  voted  the  other 
way. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark. — Nine  persons,  seven  on  confession, 
were  added  on  Marcli  5th  to  tlie  Wickliffe  Church. 
Si.x  of  the  seven  were  from  the  Sabbath-scliool  and 
four  were  liaidized.  In  tlie  jiast  three  years  about 
seventy-live  liave  lieen  ailded  to  this  cliureh.  It 
is  now  tlioroiiglily  united,  is  self-su|)portiiig,  con- 
triliutes  regularly  to  tlio  Boards,  is  out  of  debt, 
lias  a  liainlsome  jiropeity,  whicli  is  to  lie  sold,  so 
that  Hie  congregation  may  move  further  iqi-town 
away  from  Imsiness  lines.  A  teii-minuto  sermon 
every  Sabliath  inorniHg  to  tlie  cliildren  lias  increas¬ 
ed  Hieir  attendance  at  cliureli,  aud  ai)()arciitly  awak¬ 
ened  more  iinpiiry  among  tliem  in  regard  to  per¬ 
sonal  religion.  Rev.  James  JI.  Barkley  is  tlie  es- 
ti’omed  jiastor. 

The  Park  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  Clement 
Freiicli,  D.D.,  is  Hie  successful  pastor,  has  enjoy¬ 
ed  for  several  weeks  a  <iuiet  but  powerful  work  of 
grace.  The  interest  deep-’iis  daily.  It  pervades 
all  classes.  Parents  and  ehil  Iren  are  being  joined 
ill  Hie  love  of  Christ.  The  [ira.vcr-meetings  are 
crowded,  as  well  as  tlie  Sabbatli  services.  Many 
have  already  “cliosen  the  good  part,”  and  many 
more  are  .seeking  it.  Cliristiaiis  are  revived  and 
inspired,  and  tliere  is  promise  of  a  largo  harvest. 

Manalapan. — .At  the  recent  communion  Rev. 
David  L:iugliliii  received  twenty  persons  into  the 
cliureli,  as  tlie  fruit  of  special  iiieetings.  This  is 
Mr.  Laiigliliii’s  first  cliarge,  and  the  work  is  pros¬ 
pering  u’Mler  tiis  care. 

Ocean  Beach. — This  church  received  on  Sab- 
batli  last  seven  persons  to  its  niembersliip,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  twenty-seven  added  during  the  (last 
year.  The  erection  of  tlieir  liouse  of  worship  has 
been  d.-layed,  hut  it  is  c.xpecU!d  that  it  will  be 
Imilt  during  the  coming  Summer. 

INDIANA. 

Rising  Sun.— As  Hie  present  results  of  a  series 
of  nieetiii“s  tliere  have,  been  tliirly-tlireo  addi¬ 
tions  to  tills  ciiurch.  Twenty-three  cauio  from 
the  Sabbath-school. 

IOWA. 

f  Boone  — Rev.  Henry  N.  Payne  deelinos  the  call 
of  the  C  mgregational  churcli  of  Glenwood  and 
accei  ts  that  of  the  Presbyterian  churcli  of  Boone. 
His  l  ostolllco  address  will  hereafter  be  Boone. 
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PENXSYLVAKIA. 

PBHiADEiiPHiA. — Bethesda  Church. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation  of  this  church  was  held 
on  the  6th  Inst,  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  revealed  a  prosperous  slate  of  things,  there 
having  been  an  increase  of  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  pew  rentals  of  the  year,  the  income 
also  being  sufficient  for  all  expenses,  and  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  treasury.  The  sum  of  $3,000  had  also 
been  contributed  for  the  payment  of  the  church 
debt,  which  was  announced  to  be  all  paid  down  to 
the  ground  rent — an  announcement  which  eliclb  d 
enthusiastic  expressions  of  thanksgiving  in  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted,  and  the  spontaneous  singing  of 
the  old  doxology  “  Praise  God,”  etc.  Pastor  (Dr. 
W.  T.  Eva),  elders,  trustees,  and  all  the  people 
were  very  happy. 

The  Coliocksitik  Church  (Rev.  William  Greenough 
pastor,)  has  just  received  nine  members. 

FYom  the  United  Presbyter  tans. — In  Philadelphia 
Dr.  Harper  of  the  North  Broad-street  Church  came 
from  the  United  Presbyterians;  also  Dr.  C.  A. 
Dickey  of  Calvary  Church;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sands 
of  the  Arch-street  Church  is  another  from  this 
denomination.  The  Alexander  Ciiurch  has  called 
Rev.  Mr.  Bain,  likewise  of  the  United  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church;  and  now  we  learn  that  Rev.  William 
N.  Ritchie,  pastor  of  the  Forty-fourth-street  Uni¬ 
ted  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Westminster 
Church. 

PIaEASAnt  Mount.— Rev.  J.  Ludlow  Kendall  of 
New  Providence,  N.  J.,  accepts  tlie  unanimous 
calls  of  the  churches  in  Lackawanna  Presbytery, 
at  Union  Dale  and  Pleasant  Mount,  and  having  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  labors  in  his  new  field,  requests 
friends  to  note  the  change  of  residence,  and  ad¬ 
dress  him  at  Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne  county. 

Bradfokd. — Eleven  united  with  the  church  in 
Bradford,  March  5th,  four  on  profession.  This  is 
sixty-two  since  the  1st  of  last  May. 

TitusviiiIaE. — The  Women’s  Foreign  Missiona¬ 
ry  Society  connected  with  this  church,  of  which 
Rev.  J.  Allen  Maxwell  is  pastor,  recently  held  a 
thankoffering  meeting  of  great  interest,  at  which 
the  gifts  aggregated  tlie  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars.  Tlie  annual  plate  collection  taken 
two  weeks  before,  amounted  to  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

MARYLJtND. 

BaiaTimobe. — A  Sabbath-school  Normal  Insti¬ 
tute,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baltimore  Pres¬ 
bytery,  of  whose  Committee  Rev.  J.  P.  Campbell 
is  the  efficient  chairman,  was  held  in  the  Firet 
Church  on  Tue.sday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week. 
Our  Secretary  of  Presbyteiian  Sabbath  -  school 
Work,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Worden,  was  the  conductor. 
A  praise  service  of  fifteen  minutes,  leii  by  Rev.  S. 
W.  Beach,  opened  the  exercises,  followed  with  an 
address  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Leftwicli.  The  Sunday- 
school  Outlook,  by  Rev.  .J.  P.  Campbell;  a  black¬ 
board  exercise  by  J.  Howard  Seal  of  Pliiladelphia ; 
an  address  by  Dr.  John  Leyburn ;  and  questions 
and  answers  under  the  leader-hip  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Worden,  completed  the  interesting  meeting  of 
Tuesday  evening.  The  occasion  was  equally  prof¬ 
itable  on  Wednesday,  the  parts  being  sustained  by 
Revs.  S.  McLaiiahan,  J.  'T.  Smith,  D.D.,  S.  Ride¬ 
out,  R.  H.  Fulton,  Geo.  T.  Purves,  Mr.  Ralph  Wells 
of  New  York,  J.  Howard  Seal,  and  Conductor  Wor¬ 
den.  The  venerable  Dr.  J.  C.  Backus  offered  tlie 
closing  words. 

OHIO. 

MiddIaETOWn.  —  Twenty-six  additions  to  this 
church  have  been  made  as  the  fruit  of  special 
meetings  commencing  with  the  tVeek  of  Prayer. 
Last  Summer  the  house  of  worship  was  beautified 
and  improved  at  a  cost  of  $2,000. 

'  Cincinnati. — The  address  of  Rev.  William  J. 
Jones  is  changed  from  Corydon,  Ind.,  to  this  citj'. 

CONGRE&s. — The  address  of  Rev.  John  H.  Au- 
ghey  is  changed  from  Bridgewater,  Pa.,  to  Con¬ 
gress,  Wayne  county,  Ohio. 

MICHIGAN. 

Port  Hope. — Seven  were  received  to  the  church 
at  this  place  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  February,  great¬ 
ly  strengthening  it.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
E.  L.  Davies,  who  is  prei)aring  to  build  a  church 
edifice. 

Verona. — A  church  of  fourteen  members  was 
organized  here  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Northrop,  Presby- 
lerial  Missionary  of  Saginaw  Presbytery.  Alex¬ 
ander  Murray  and  Donald  Shaw  were  chosen  el¬ 
ders.  They  will,  with  aid  from  the  Synod  com¬ 
mittee,  at  once  undertake  the  erection  of  a  house 
of  worship.  Both  churches  are  in  the  “  Burnt  Dis¬ 
trict.” 

'  CassopoiaIS. — Rev.  J.  A.  Lewis  is  supplying  this 

''^urch. 

Midland. — The  contract  for  building  the  new 
house  of  worship  has  been  let. 

Vassab. — This  people  have  already  begun  the 
ooiistructiou  of  a  new  buihling,  to  cost  $5,000. 

ILLINOIS. 

Rockford. — The  First  Church  (Rev.  J.  K.  Fow¬ 
ler  pastor)  reports  another  encouraging  accession. 
Seventeen  were  received  March  5th.  Seven  of 
these  were  by  profession,  and  mostly  young  peo¬ 
ple.  The  ten*  by  letter  tell  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
this  hustling  but  beautiful  city.  It  has  neiirly  150 
distinct  manufacturing  interests.  Those  by  letter 
are  all  but  two  a  clear  gain  to  the  roll  of  the 
Ameriftin  Church  from  Scotland,  one  being  a  Scot¬ 
tish  farmer. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — Rev.  D.  E.  Wells  was  installed 
pastor  of  Franklin-avenue  church  on  the  8th  Inst, 
by  tlie  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul.  Sermon  by  Rev. 
William  Maclaren,  D.D.,  of  St.  Paul ;  charge  to 
the  pastor  by  R  v.  R.  F.  Sample,  D.D.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis;  and  charge  to  the  pi'ople  by  Rev.  S.  M. 
Campbell,  D.D.,  of  Minneapolis.  This  church  is 
in  a  growing  part  of  the  city  and  tias  bi’ight  pros- 
pecis.  Judge  Vanderbey,  an  elder  in  the  Park- 
avenue  cliuh'h,  superintends  the  Sunday-school 
and  takes  deep  intere-t  in  its  welfare.  The  new 
pastor  is  an  ohl  acquaintance  of  the  Presbytery, 
having  once  done  excellent  service  at  Red  Wing. 

NEBR.VSKA. 

Marietta.— .4  country  idiurch  .seven  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Wahoo,  in  Saundei-s  county,  has  erected  a 
substantial  and  attractive  house  of  worshii)  at  a 
cost  of  $1,5(U),  and  on  Sunday,  March  5th,  it  was 
formally  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  The 
Synodical  Missionary  preached,  amt  was  assisted 
in  the  services  by  Mr.  Edward  Warren,  late  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  is  now  preach¬ 
ing  here  in  conne<'lioii  with  the  church  at  Wahoo. 
Like  many  of  our  country  cliurcln  s  in  Nebraska, 
this  Marietta  church  is  made  up  of  sub.stantial 
farmers,  iiitelligent  and  enterprising  owners  as 
well  as  tillers  oi  the  soil,  and  is  located  in  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  inviting  portions  of  the  W’est. 
With  God’s  bb'ssiug  on  faithful  Gospel  work,  this 
church  will  soon  become  one  of  the  strongest 
churches  of  our  Synod.  L. 

OREGON. 

Portland  — Forty  members  of  the  First  Church 
have  orgaidzed  anoHier  congregation,  to  be  known 
as  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  Services  will  be 
held  temporarily  in  the  new  chapel,  corner  of 
Eleventh  and  Main  streets.  A  place  of  worship, 
to  cost  ai>out  $25,000,  will  be  commenced  early  in 
the  Summer.  Dr.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  jiastor  of  the 
First  Church,  has  done  much  for  Presbyterianism 
in  the  northwest  region,  and  this  new  colony  is  one 
of  the  ways  by  .vhicti  the  cords  are  being  length¬ 
ened  on  the  Pacific. 

CONG  REG  ATION  A  L. 

Brooklyn. — Under  the  impetus  of  Mr.  Edward 
Kimball,  tlie  New  England  Cliurch  of  Brooklyn 
(E.  D.)  has  secured  full  subscriptions  for  its  debt 
of  $28,000.  The  Rev.  R.  P.  Hibbard  is  pastor,  and 
greatly  rejoices  with  his  people. 

Boston. — The  Park-sintet  Church,  of  which  Dr. 
J.  L.  Withrow  is  p.astor.  has  just  entered  its  sev¬ 
enty-third  year.  Tin;  amouiii  contributed  for  be- 
iic\x)leiice  last  year  was  S23,t!00.  The  pastor’s  sal¬ 
ary  and  other  expenses  of  the  society  are  fully  met 
from  the  rtililal  of  the  pews.  The  Sunday-school 
has  an  attendance  <>1  about  400,  and  a  mi.ssion 
school  at  the  North  is  sustained. 

One  More  Effort. — The  people  of  Boston  who 
entertain  a  fe-ding  of  reverence  for  the  venerable 
Old  South  Church  of  that  city,  will  make  one  more 
effort  to  save  the  historic  structure.  The  debt  on 
it  now  amounts  to  $208,000.  It  is  proposed  to  raise 
by  subscription  the  sum  t)f  $108, OOt),  half  of  which 
has  already  been  phslgcnl,  and  the  receipts  from 
rents  and  admission  fees,  it  is  believed,  will  pay 
the  interest  on  the  l>alance  and  leave  a  res;iecta- 
ble  sum  for  a  sinking  fu  id  to  clear  off  the  entire 
debt. 

Chicago.— Mr.  W.  II.  Bradley  of  Chicag<i  has 
presented  the  New  England  church  of  that  city 
with  tlie  ancient  bapti-mal  font  of  the  old  ch.ipel 
at  Scrooliy,  England.  wh*‘re  many  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  pilgrims  worshipped  before  their  migration 
to  Holland.  This  inter,  sting  relic  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Bradley  by  Richard  Monoklon  Milnes,  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton,  the  present  owner  of  tlie  estate  u|>on  which 
S'-rooby  Chapel  is  situated.  The  presentation  to 
the  church  was  made  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Brad- 
ley*8  doce.'iJ^e*!  *lauL5litcr*in-!*iw  and  her  twocliil- 
dnm,  ono  of  whoni  was  killed  in  the  .4shlabula 
disaster  in  December,  1876. 

Fairport.  N.  Y. — .4n  excellent  likeness  in  cray¬ 
on  of  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  who  served  this  church 
most  acceptably  fourteeen  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
cured  and  now  occupies  the  post  of  honor  on  the 
walls  of  the  chapel. 


REFORMED. 

Brooklyn  — The  extra  services  held  in  the  Bed¬ 
ford  Reformed  Church  (Rev.  W.  'P.  Griffin  pastor), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  resulted  in  the  addition  of  twen¬ 
ty-eight  members,  twenty  uniting  on  confession  of 
faith,  at  the  March  communion. 

EPISCOPAL. 

New  York.— The  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
Jtscension,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  John  Cotton 
Smith  was  rector,  have  just  made  a  most  praise¬ 
worthy  gift.  Shortly  after  Dr.  Smith’s  death  a 
subscription  was  started  in  the  church  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow,  and  a  few  days  since  Mrs. 
Smith  was  pri'sented  with  tlie  handsome  sum  of 
$12,670.  This  is  a  testimony  not  only  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  esteemed  husband,  iuit  also  to  herself 
and  her  familv. 

METHODIST. 

Not  .a  Methodist.— In  spite  of  the  great  haste 
in  certain  quarters  to  connect  the  name  of  Count 
Campello  with  Methodism,  the  Count  himself  has 
written  to  P»'re  Hyaclnthe  that  he  has  entered 
none  of  the  numei’ous  communions  which  are  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  Catholic  communion,  and  has  not 
become  a  Protestant  except  in  the  sense  of  pro¬ 
testing  against  Papal  usurpation. 

A  New  Theological  Building. — There  is  to 
be  a  Imilding  put  up  at  Hie  "  New  Orleans  Univer¬ 
sity,”  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  color¬ 
ed  man,  to  be  known  as  the  “  Gilbert  Haven  School 
of  Theology.”  Tlie  Louisiana  Conference,  of  the 
Northern  Church,  subscribed  at  its  last  session 
$5,890  for  this  purpose. 

BAPTIST. 

New  York  State. — Chnnges.—  'Re.w  L.  J.  Gross, 
after  a  seven  years’  pastorate,  from  Romulus  to 
Wilson.  Rev.  .T.  k.  Baskwell  closes  his  labors 
with  the  Oxford  and  Greene  Church  April  1  Rev. 
J.  W.  Starkweather  resigns  at  Ca.stle  Creek,  from 
last  Sunday  in  March.  Rev.  S.  L.  Cox,  from  Jef¬ 
ferson,  L.  I.,  to  Allentown,  N.  J.  The  Fii’st 
Church  of  Syracuse  have  called  Rev.  Henry  W. 
Sherwood  of  Montrose,  Pa.,  who  began  his  labors 
March  1.  Mr.  E.  W,  White  of  the  Hamilton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  has  been  called  to  Castile  from 
April  1.  The  Church  of  Weedsport  have  called 
Rev.  Wni.  Morrison,  late  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Rev. 
J.  R.  Hutchins  resigns  at  Millport  from  April  1. 
Rev.  E.  Holroyd  from  Poolville  to  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 

Baltimore.— Rev.  Wm.  T.  Brantley,  pastor  of 
the  Seventh  Baptist  Church,  who  died  on  Monday 
morning  of  la.st  week,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years, 
was  well  on  the  day  before  ami  prcacheil  as  usual. 
He  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  went  to 
Baltimore  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  succeeding 
the  late  Dr.  Fuller. 

No  Room  for  Him. — An  aged  invalid  became  a 
candidate  for  membership  among  the  Baptists. 
He  was  not  aide  to  be  immersed,  nor  was  there 
any  hope  he  ever  would  be.  He  was  very  anxious 
as  he  drew  nearer  his  end  to  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  but  his  lequest  was  declined;  their  disci¬ 
pline  had  no  room  for  such  a  case.  One  could 
hardly  believe  such  a  thing  possible  except  upon 
their  own  authority. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Mariner’s  Church.- The  review  of  an¬ 
other  year’s  work  of  this  church,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Port  Society,  and  of  which 
the  Rev.  E.  D.  Murpiiy  is  the  earnest  and  success¬ 
ful  pastor,  calls  for  special  gratitude  and  thank¬ 
fulness.  Sailors  in  port  are  under  peculiar  temp¬ 
tation,  and  efforts  put  forth  for  their  convcEsion 
cannot  be  too  much  encouraged.  Mr.  Murphy 
and  the  missionaries  associated  with  him  are 
daily  visiting  ships  and  sailor’s  boarding-houses 
in  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  sailors.  There  is 
a  large  reading-room  connected  with  the  church 
on  Catherine  street  to  which  nianj-  seamen  resort. 
Nine  inquiry-rooms  open  out  from  the  reading- 
room  and  are  occupied  every  day  in  pi*rsonal  con¬ 
versation  and  prayer.  Two  religious  meetings  are 
held  every  day  besides  the  services  of  tiie  Sab¬ 
bath.  La.st  year  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy  received  into 
the  church  89  members  and  406  were  taken  on  pro¬ 
bation.  As  .sailors  who  profess  conversion  are  un¬ 
able  to  remain  in  port  but  a  short  time,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Church  have  thought  it  not  wise  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  men  into  full  church  fellowship,  until 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  themselves 
by  a  longer  experience,  which  explains  the  num¬ 
ber  received  on  probation.  Twenty  captains  and 
a  larger  number  of  mates  professed  conversion  in 
1881.  For  the  past  six  years  over  eight  hundred 
have  been  received  on  confession  of  faith ;  and 
this  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  w  ho 
have  professed  to  have  given  their  hearts  to  fiod 
and  have  applied  for  membership  to  the  church. 

Texas. — From  Texas  a  missionary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sunday-school  Union  reports  that  notwith¬ 
standing  great  rains,  by  watching  opportunities 
and  doing  the  best  he  couid,  he  succeeded  in  or¬ 
ganizing  seven  new  Sunday-schools  the  past  month. 
At  one  jilace,  where  he  was  aided  by  a  Bajitist 
minister,  and  where  many  of  the  young  peojile 
could  not  read,  $30  wei<'  laised  for  books  for  the 
school.  Anotlier  school  was  formed  by  the  help 
of  a  Jlethodist  minister.  At  New’  Hall  a  man  said 
to  be  an  infi<lel,  drawn  by  his  children,  came  to 
the  meeting  in  the  rain,  and  gave  more  for  suiiplles 
than  others  would.  Near  the  Sau  Marco  River,  in 
a  settlement  called  the  worst  in  the  county,  the 
missionary  w’as  told  “You  can’t  have  a  school 
unless  you  import  a  superintendent.”  One  said 
“I  have  been  a  bad  one,  but  we  ought  to  have  a 
Sunday-school,  and  I’ll  help.”  Through  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  the  missionary  persevered  and  organized 
a  school  there.  They  have  never  had  preaching, 
but  now  they  desire  it. 

Jews  in  Chicago. — Chicago  lias  the  largest  He¬ 
brew  population  of  any  other  city  of  equal  num¬ 
bers  in  the  world.  There  are  lifteen  synagogues, 
which  have  an  average  attendance  of  ovi-r  1,300 
each,  making  in  the  aggregate  about  20,000  Isra¬ 
elites  wiio  Like  part  in  religious  services. 

Boston  Churches. — The  total  number  of  church¬ 
es  in  Bo.ston,  Mass.,  is  224.  Of  this  number  the 
Baptists  have  27,  the  Catholic  .\postolics  (Irving- 
ite.s)  have  1,  the  Christians  (Garfield’s  faith)  1,  the 
Congregationalisis  (Trinitarian)  32,  the  Unitarians 
26,  other  Congregationalists  3,  the  Episcopalians 
23,  the  Israelites  7,  Lutherans  5,  Met  liodist  Epis¬ 
copal  29,  other  Methodists  3,  the  Presbyterians  7, 
the  Reforineil  Gc'rman  1,  the  Roman  Catholics  28, 
the  Second  Adventists  2,  Swedenborgians  2,  “Un¬ 
ion”  7,  and  the  Universalists  10.  This  is  one 
church,  all  told,  to  every  1,334  of  all  the  people. 
It  will  be  semi  by  the  above  that  the  Baptists, 
Congiegationalists,  Unitarians,  Episcopal!  an. s, 
Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics  run  with  near¬ 
ly  the  same  step  as  to  numbers.  Once  the  Unita¬ 
rians  held  the  field.  Now  they  are  equalleil  by 
each  of  five  other  societies  just  named,  and  the 
[iroportion  of  the  Unitarians  to  the  whole  number 
of  Boston  churches  is  about  one-tenth. 


Herron— At  341  Albany  Road,  West  Troy,  N.  Y., 
March  1st,  1882,  D.vvid  Herron,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age. 

Mr.  Herron  was  born  in  County  Down,  north  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  February,  1800.  Having  served  a  clerkship  in 
Itathfriland,  he  went  to  Newry,  where. he  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  mercantile'  pursuits,  and  where  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community, 
not  only  in  his  business  relations,  but  also  in  his  eou- 
nection  with  benevolent  and  religious  enterprise.s. 
While  he  was  yet  young— like  Josiah— he  began  to 
serve  the  Lord,"  and'  connected  himself  with  wh.it  is 
now  known  as  the  Downshire  Road  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  .-in  elder,  and 
by  “  ruling  well  was  counted  worthy  of  double  h  uior.” 
In  the  year  1851  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
United  States,  and  having  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  he  uniteii  with  the  church  of  liis  fathers, 
and  in  all  things  continued  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
God  his  Saviour.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  ho 
made  his  home  with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  D.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  West  Troy,  where  he  attended  the  South  Reformeil 
Church,  and  worshipped  like  Jacob— leaning  upon  the 
top  of  his  staff.  His  lioary  head  was  a  crown  of  glory, 
because  his  feet  were  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness. 
He  had  the  gift  and  grace  of  prayer  in  a  prel'minent 
degree,  and  his  exhortations  in  the  social  meeting  were 
alwa.vs  W’ords  in  season.  PlanteJ  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  he  grow  and  flourished  like  the  cedar  and  the 
palm,  and  still  brought  forth  fruit  in  old  :ige.  He 
leaves  a  widow,  who  was  his  loving  wife  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  ten  children.  His  funeral  was  attendeil 
from  the  South  Reformi'd  Church  on  Saturday,  March 
4th,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  and  unusual  sight  to  see  this 
father  in  Israel  borne  to  his  burial  by  six  sons,  one  of 
whom  bears  his  name,  and  is  the  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Jefferson,  N.  V. 

Lord— In  Maryville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  28, 1882,  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
rietta  M.,  wife  of  Rev.  Claudius  R.  Lord,  aged  61  years 
and  11  mouths. 

Her  sickness  was  ((uite  protracted,  and  during  its 
etirlier  stages  she  was  an  extreme  sufferer.  For  some 
weeks  before  her  death,  her  sufferings  almost  entirely 
ceased,  and  she  passc'd  the  time  in  a  quiet,  tranquil 
slate  of  both  body  and  mind.  Partial  paralysis  affect¬ 
ed  her  intellect  and  speech,  but  in  her  lucid  moments 
it  clearly  appean'd  that  she  was  ready  to  depart,  to  be 
forever  with  the  Lord.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Prof. 
Henry  Mills  of  Auburn  'rheological  Seminary,  and* 
spent  her  life  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  in  that 
then  pleasant  village.  Her  educational  advantages 
were  unsurpassed  and  diligently  improved,  and  when 
she  entered  society  she  was  regarded  as  second  to  no 
young  lady  in  it  for  the  finest  and  most  cultivated  (lual- 
ities  of  mind  and  heart— a  position  she  always  main¬ 
tained.  She  became  a  bride  when  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  and  began  her  marriage  life  in  the  village  of  Pike, 
Wyoming  countv,  where  Mr.  Lord  had  just  been  or¬ 
dained  pastor.  'Here  she  received  a  most  cordial  wel¬ 
come,  and  although  of  more  than  ordinary  dome-stic 
habits,  she  was  an  invaluable  assistant  to  her  husband 
in  his  pa.storal  work.  In  subsequent  yeai'S  their  home 
was  in  Gowanda,  Springville,  Perry  Centre,  and  Cuvier, 
and  in  each  place  she  won  the  warm  esteem  not  only  of 
those  associated  with  her  in  religious  efforts,  but  of  all 
who  foi'raod  her  aciiuaintance.  .About  twelve  years  ago 
the  family  removed  from  Western  New  York  to  Tennes¬ 
see,  whore  they  have  since  lived.  She  leaves  two  sons 
and  five  daughteis  and  two  grandchildren.  Three  of 
her  children  went  before  her  to  the  better  land— ono, 
her  youngest.  Grace,  died  a  year  ago,  aged  19  years. 
If  her  life  had  been  spared,  she  would  now  bo  the  wife 
of  a  missionary  in  China. 

^  Smith— In  .\lbanv,  \.  Y.,  Feb.  19, 1882,  of  pneumoniii, 
John  L.  Smith,  in  Ids  83d  .yea  r. 

Mr.  Smith  be(‘ame  the  subject  of  divine  grace  under 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk,  and  united  with  tlie 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  .\lbany  about  a  year 
after  its  organization.  He  was  a  ruling  elder  in  that 
church  thirty-two  years.  His  religious  impressions 
from  the  flnst  were  of  a  marked  and  deeiilcd  character, 
ever  delighting  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Sabbidh-school  work.  In  that  scliool,  while 
superintendeid,  he  torm<‘d  what  was  ever  tielieved  to 
have  b(!en  the  flr.si  8abbath-school  Temperance Socitity  ; 
and  although  he  met  with  much  opposition  at  first  (it 
being  in  the  early  days  of  the  Temiierance  movement), 
its  blessed  results  were  soon  apparent  in  its  influence 
upon  the  homes  of  many  of  the  chihlren.  In  a  neg- 
lei-ted  {lortion  of  the  city  he  established  a  Sabbath- 
school,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Sixth 
Churcli,  to  which  lie  transferred  his  relations,  and  was 
an  elder  in  it  from  its  commencement  thirteen  years 
since.  For  the  last  two  years  the  infirmities  of  age 
have  prevented  his  being  often  in  the  house  of  God,  but 
this  absence  did  not  h'ssen  his  interest  in  its  welfare 
and  usefulness,  and  at  the  morning  and  evening  sacri¬ 
fice  its  pastor  and  all  its  members  were  never  forgot¬ 
ten.  He  po.sscsscd  a  strong  and  abiding  faith  and 
trust,  with  a  cheerful,  submissive  spirit,  knowing  no 
will  but  God's.  A  remarkably  kind  and  sympathetic 
nature  led  him  to  exercise  warm-hcart(!d  benevolence 
to  those  in  want,  and  the  most  unboundial  charity  for 
the  faults  of  all.  His  active,  earno.st,  faithful  Christian 
life  leil  very  many  to  forsake  the  paths  of  sin,  and  walk 
in  the  path  of  righteousne^is  and  peace.  With  humble 
faith  and  patience,  he  had  long  looked  for  the  summons 
of  the  Master  to  come  U))  higher,  and  often  expressed 
the  most  joyous  anticipation  of  meeting  his  8,iviour. 
He  passed  away  in  full  posse.ssiou  of  his  faculties,  like 
a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  giving  his  wife  .and  friends 
about  him  the  most  comforting  a.ssurance  that  death  to 
him  was  but  entering  into  life. 

Esta BROOK— Miss  Mary  E.  Estabeock  of  Ludington 
Mich.,  a  niece  of  Prof.  J.  Estabrook  of  Olivet  College,' 
Michigan,  was  called  home  by  the  Divine  Master  on  the 
2i)th  of  .January,  1882,  at  the  ago  of  24  years.  When  13 
wars  old,  she  joined  the  First  Presbytm  ian  Church  of 
Detroit,  Mi<‘h.,  then  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Gcorgi; 
Duffleld,  D.D.  She  was  imniediiitely  attacked  with  an 
acute  disease,  which  made  her  a  permanent  invalid  for 
eleven  yc.ars.  But  her  afllictlons  and  disappointed 
youthful  jirospects  evolved  a  beautiful  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  Mind  and  heart  wen^  refined  and  cultured. 
Upon  the  background  of  earthly  trials  is  sketched  a 
lierfect  and  lovely  experience.  During  these  years  of 
retirement  and  of  incessant  pain,  she  prosecuted  her 
literary  education  succi^.ssfully,  and  searched  the  Word 
of  God  diligently.  She  gained  the  victory  of  faith,  and 
had  the  hai)py  assurance  of  God’s  perfecting  grace. 
Her  radiant  experience  and  b<xiutiful  meekness  led 
many  young  hearts  info  a  more  perfect  peace  in  the 
Saviour.  The  family  and  Christian  friends  have  been 
led  to  a  higher  grade  of  Christian  living  through  her 
bright  examiile  ot  imrilled  obedience.  Her  sweet  man¬ 
ners  and  tender  words  were  esiH'cially  winning  to  a 
circle  of  children.  She  proves  what  Christi.ia  life  may 
t»e.  But  if  suffering  can  i)erfecl  our  hearts,  how  much 
more  should  the  constint  favors  of  God  draw  us  into 
His  likeness.  Her  Bible  is  worn  and  marked  at  favor¬ 
ite  [lassagcs.  Her  flower-stand  was  daily  replenished 
during  her  final  decline  with  fresh  and  beautiiul  tokens 
of  Christian  affc'ctlon,  and  she  returned  swet.d  words  of 
gratitude.  When  the  “Happy  New  Year”  was  the 
password  of  the  morning,  she  replied  “  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  of  you  all.”  I'hc  dark  valley  gathered  no 
shadows.  Her  illuminated  path  reflects  a.  beam  of 
comfort  to  many  hearts.  One  young  friend,  who  will 
soon  follow  her,  says  “  How  much  clearer  the  way 
seems  now  1  ”  Life  to  her  is  a  grand  success,  because 
its  reward  is  the  gloiious  immortality.  She  has  glori¬ 
fied  her  Saviour  here,  and  now  enjoys  Him  in  His  rest. 
Five  days  before  her  death,  she  dictated  for  an  auto- 
gra()h  album  the  following  sentence:  “We  love  sweet 
words,  sweet  sounds,  and  beautiful  flowers;  but  most 
of  all,  we  love  the  life  that  follows  the  examiile  of  the 
Ono  who  was  the  perfect  Pattern.”  s.  n.  h. 


Mercer— Bardwell— On  Feb.  15,  1882,  by  Rev.  A.  B. 
De  Long  of  Lenox,  Iowa,  Seurgeon  D.  Mercer  to 
Miss  Clara  E.  Baedwell,  both  of  Mercer  Township, 
Iowa. 

McFee — Tdi.ly— On  March  8,  1882,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Do 
Long  of  Lenox,  Iowa,  Duncan  McFeb  to  Miss  Mary 
J.  Tdlly,  both  of  -Adams  county,  Iowa. 


Dtatijs* 

Tinsley— In  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  March  G,  1882,  Emma  G., 
Wife  of  William  T.  Tinsley,  editor  of  the  Lyons  Repub¬ 
lican,  aged  43  ye;irs  and  6  montlts. 

In  the  pa.s8ing  away  from  among  us  of  a  life  so  un¬ 
selfish,  so  pure,  and  so  true,  it  Is  only  fitting  that  with 
the  announcement  there  should  be  some  e.xpression  of 
our  high  regard  for  her  character,  and  our  great  sense 
of  loss  in  her  death.  She  had  resided  in  this  village 
more  than  twenty  years.  She  united  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Oct.  7,  1860,  and  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  its  most  consistent  and  exemplary  members.  Her's 
was  a  deep  ndigious  nature  from  early  childhood,  as 
shown  by  her  (irivate  journal,  begun  at  the  age  of 
twelve  and  continued  for  many  years  after  she  beciime 
a  wife  and  mother.  Having  early  given  herself  to  her 
b'aviour,  all  her  sulisequcnl  <‘Ourse  bore  witne.ss  to  the 
siin-erity  and  comjJeteness  ot  the  consecration.  There 
was  the  l(t>auty  of  symmetry  in  her  character  and  the 
beauty  of  goodne.ss  in  her  life.  Her  delight  was  in  the 
haiqiiness  and  comfort  ot  others,  always  regarding 
them  more  than  herself.  She  ever  wore  “  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,”  and  “in  her  tongue  was 
the  law  of  kindness.”  She  was  unselfish  and  charita¬ 
ble,  sympathetic  and  loving,  tender  and  true.  “The 
heart  of  her  husband  safely  trusted  in  her,”  and  “her 
children  rise  up  .and  I'alled  her  blessed.” 

She  made  her  lieautiful  home  more  attractive  by  the 
urniffe*  ted  sweetness  of  her  spirit,  and  the  gractilul 
kindness  with  which  she  dispensed  its  generous  hos- 
jiitalitics.  But  the  sorrowing  hearts  ot  those  who  lov¬ 
ed  her — and  none  knew  her  but  to  love  her— dwell  more 
gratefully  on  what  she  was,  than  even  on  what  she  did. 
It  is  her  unconscious  influeiii'e,  the  calm  sunshine  of 
her  life,  that  we  look  luiek  ui*  '!!  witli  m'lst  of  thankful¬ 
ness  that  it  continued  so  long,  and  of  regret  that  it 
passed  away  so  soon.  This  g  ive  to  her  homo  its  chief 
brightness  and  its  sweetest  iieace.  In  the  last  trying 
illness,  how  trying  no  one  could  know  so  well  as  one  of 
her  own  sensitive  nature,  she  was  ever  ready  to  say 
“O  that  Jesus  were  on  earth,  that  He  might  bmeh  me 
ami  make  me.whole.”  bhe  found  an  unsnoakable  com¬ 
fort  in  committing  all  things  into  the  Divine  hands. 
God  was  her  refuge  and  strength,  bhe  was  upheld  by 
the  evei'la.‘'tiug  arm. 

She  died,  as  sets  the  morning  star 

Which  goes  not  down  behind  the  darkened  west. 

Nor  hides  obscured  midst  terape-ts  ot  the  sky. 

But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven.” 

A.  A.  W. 


Maiiliutlan  Cougregutioiial  .Association.  —  At  the 
next  meeting,  April  5ih,  1882,  ct  lOt  A.  JI.,  at  the  Broadway 
i  Tabernacle,  SiXili  avenue  and  :i4t'h  street,  New  York  city, 

I  the  Association  will  examine  candidates  tor  license  to 
!  preach  the  Gospel.  Pci'sons  intending  to  present  thom- 
I  selves  should  nollfy  the  Secretary,  Uev.  H.  H.  McF.arl.vxd, 
80  Wall  street.  New  York,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
I  meeting. 

To  the  Presbyterian  Clmrches  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York. — Your  attention  is  calletl  to  a  circular  letter 
Issued  May  1st,  1881,  a.sklug  assistance  for  the  llion  Church 
debt  by  coiitrlbutloiis  or  otherwise,  froiii  the  oliurehes  In 
the  State.  As  April  1st,  1882,  Is  the  limit  of  lime  for  said 
contributions,  those  who  have  not  responded  are  appealed 
to  again  to  e.\tcnd  assistance,  praying  you  may  deem  It 
wisdom  t4)  render  the  aid  *1160(100,  thereby  streiigthonlng 
and  establishing  this  church  In  the  work  of  the  Lor‘1. 

By  order  ot  the  Coaimlttoc, 

JAMES  H.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  Chairman. 


The  Annual  Mectiug  ot  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis- 
I  slonary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle  will  be  held 
!  at  Wiliiilngton,  Del.,  on  Wednesday,  April  5th,  cxer(  I.S(.-s  to 
•  (Ximmence  at  10  .4  M.  There  will  bo  a  popular  meeting  in 
I  the  evening  to  he  addressed  by  clergymen. 

I  Mrs.  S.  O.  BUAUDMAN,  President. 


I  The  Preshytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  ciiapel 
of  Union  TTieological  Seminary,  on  Monday,  March  ;0lh,  at 
8  P.  M.,  tor  the  |iurposc  of  ordaining  Prof.  Francis  Brown 
and  Mr.  Francis  Kecksamettl. 

I  C.  U.  PARKHURST,  Moderator. 

j  The  Prrsby  tery  of  ISulI'alo  will  open  Its  next  stated 
'  meeting  In  Wi'stmiiister  Churcli,  Buftalo,  on  Monday,  April 
10,  at  7  P.  M.  Statistical  reports  will  be  expected, and  writ¬ 
ten  narratives  should  be  sent  before  April  1  to  Rev.  Rufus 
!  8.  Green,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  WM.  WAITll,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Pri'sbytery  of  Fort  Dodge  will  hold  Its  Sjiring 
meeting  at  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  on  Friday.  April  28.  at  7|  P.  M. 

'  W.  G.  HILLMAN,  StaUal  Clerk. 

I  The  Presh.ttery  of  Sy  mouse  will  meet  in  the  Presby- 
!  lerlati  church  of  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  V.,  on  Monday,  April 
1  10,  at7J  P.  .\1.  Each  church  session  Is  expected  to  send  Its 
records,  statlstic.al  report,  assessment,  and  a  brief  written 
!  narrative.  ALFRED  H.  FAHNESTOCK,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  In  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Third  Presbylerlau  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on 
'  Wednesday,  April  5,  at  10  A  M. 

I  WM.  T.  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

I  The  Preshytery  of  \V«-stniiiister  will  meet  In  Colum- 
,  bla,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7',  P.  M. 

W.  G.  CAIRNES,  Stated  Clerk. 

I  Tlie  Presbytery  of  /aiiesville  will  meet  In  the  Second 
j  Churcli,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7  P.  M. 

T  he  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ot  the  Presby- 
!  tery  will  meet  at  tlie  same  place  on  Wednesday,  April  12,  at 
I  9j  A.  M.  Rev.  John  Butler  of  the  Nlngpo  Misslou  will  be 
present. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  In  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  on  Tu'esday.  April  4,  at  7‘  P.  M.  Church  assess¬ 
ments  and  records  of  sc.ssioiis  to  be  presented. 

TheLadics’  Missionary  Society  will  meet  .at  the  same  time 
and  place.  J.aMES  GARDNER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  ICoehesler  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  In  St.  Peter's  Cliureh,  Rochester,  on  Monday,  April 
10th,  at  7  P.  M.  LEVI  PARSONS.  Suited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  \  iiiueiiiies  will  meet  In  the  First 
avenue  Pre-byterian  church,  Evaii-ville,  Iiid.,  ou  Tuesday, 
April  11th.  at  7)  P.  M.  .  , 

BLACKFORD  CONDI  T,  Suited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wliinehago  Will  meet  at  Rlpon, 
Wis.,  on  Tucsiiay,  April  11th,  at  7f  P  M  Sessional  records, 
written  rep(U'ts,  and  assessments  from  tli((  chuichcs  are  to 
be  pre8eut(-d.  G.  S.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  8'aglnaw  will  meet  at  Lapeer,  on 
Tuesday.  April  11th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

E.  P.  CLARK.  Stated  Clerk. 

Tile  Presbytery  of  Krie  will  meet  In  the  Second 
Church.  Meadvllle,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  April  lllh.  at  7)  P.  M. 
Statistical  reiiork®  and  Commissioners'  fund  amounting  to 
seven  cents  pi'r  communicant,  will  be  called  for.  Narra¬ 
tives  will  lie  sent  to  Rev.  J.  .Alien  Maxwell,  Tiiusville,  Pa., 
two  we.-ks  iicl  re  the  meeting. 

S.  J.  M.  EATON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  I’reshytery  of  Kearney  will  hold  its  Sjirlng 
ineetiug  at  Kearney,  on  Tuesday.  .April  lUli,  at  7)  P.  M. 
Bring  sessional  records,  reisirts,  and  assessments. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  con¬ 
vene  at  the  same  place  during  sessions  of  Preshytery. 

GEO.  T.  CRISSM.AN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Platte  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
at  Parkvilie,  on  Tuesd.ay,  AiuTl  ntb,  at  7  P.  M.  Oiieiilng 
sermonMy  Rev.  Duncan  McRurr. 

E.  B.  SHERWOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Pri'sbytery  <if  Grand  Itapids  will  meet  at  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  18th, at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional 
records,  statistical  reports,  and  written  narratives  will  be 
called  for.  Assessment  nine  cents  pt'r  church  member. 

GEO.  RANSOM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  tif  I'tiea  will  meet  at  New  York  Mills 
ou  Monday,  April  10th,  at  7  P.  M. 

THbS.  B.  Hl'DSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  New  Itriiiiswiek  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  in  the  Lecture-room  ot  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Princeton,  on  Tuesday.  March  28th,  at  11 
A.  M.  A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  I’reshytery  of  Genesee  A’alh'y  will  meet  In  the 
Presbyterian  cliutch,  Portville,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday.  April  10, 
at7JP.  M.  Churches  should  be  prom  [it  to  send  in  narra¬ 
tives  and  General  Assembly  funds. 

J.  ROSS  FINDLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  the  Case  avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
Cleveland,  on  Tuesday,  April  llth,  at3P.  M.  Reports  ot 
standing  com  mitti’es,  statistics  and  narratives  from  each 
church,  are  to  b('  iiresenteil,  and  an  assessment  of  nine 
cents  per  member  on  last  year's  enrollment  to  be  iiald  to 
the  treasurer.  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  .Vltnii  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church  In  Belleville,  111  ,  on 
Thursday,  April  6th,  at  7]  P.  M.  Sessions  ot  churches  will 
see  to  It  that  the  report  on  the  state  of  religion,  the  statis¬ 
tical  report,  and  the  annual  assessment  of  ten  cents  per 
member  are  forwarded  to  the  Stated  Clerk  on  or  before 
that  date.  8.  H.  HYDE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Detroit,  on  Tuesday,  April  11th,  at 
7)  P.  M.  JAMES  DUBUAR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  I’reshytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  of  Elmira,  on  Monday,  April  17th,  at 
7  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will 
meet  In  the  same  churcli  on  Tuesday,  April  18th,  at  10  A.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  I’resbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Second  Church,  .Auburn,  on  Tuesday,  April 
11th,  at  2  P.  M.  CHAS.  HAWLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  Defiance, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  at  7  :  :10  P.  M.  Church  Sessions 
will  send  statistical  reports  and  written  narratives  Vo  Rev. 
G.  A.  Adams,  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  at  least  t  ni  days  iircvious 
to  the  meeting.  B.  W.  SLAGLE.  Suited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  G<‘iiesee  will  meet  In  the  Prcsbvte- 
rlan  church  of  Castile,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7  P."  M. 
Records,  reports,  and  assessmeiils  will  be  required.  Nar¬ 
ratives  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  H.  W.  (  otigdon  one  week  in 
advance  ot  the  meeting.  J.  E.  NASSAU,  Suite  1  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  ISrooklyii  will  hold  its  sUaled  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Ross-street  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
April  10,  at  4  P.  M.  J.  E.  ROCKWELL.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  I’reshj  ter.v  of  Mattooii  will  meet  at  Mowcaciua, 
III.,  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7  P.  .M. 

R.  M.  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Monroe  will  meetln  Monroe,  Mich., 
on  Tuesd.ay,  April  4,  at  7  :.'10  P.  M. 

W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  its  annual  mooting 
at  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7  P.  M. 

HENRY  M.  CLARK,  SUilcd  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Dubuque  will  meet  at  Hazelton, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April  18.  at  7  :  ;t0  P.  M. 

J.AMES  FROTUINOHAM,  Stat('d  Clerk. 

The  I’reshyter.v  of  Iowa  City  will  meet  In  Montezu¬ 
ma,  Iowa,  on  ’Tuo.sday,  March  '28,  at  7  ;  30  P.  .M.  Rev.  Alc.xan- 
der  Danskin  ot  Warren,  III.,  will  preach  the  oiiening  ser¬ 
mon.  EDWIN  C.  HASKELL,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Goliimhiis  will  meet  .at  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  4,  at  7  :30  P.  M.  Assessments,  sta¬ 
tistical  reports,  and  narratives  will  lie  called  for. 

'The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  .society  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  will  meet  in  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  .April  5.  at 
10  A.  M.  WILLIAM  E.  .MOORE,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Neosho  will  meet  in  Humboldt, 
Kansas,  on  'Tuesday,  March  28,  at  7  :  :i0  P.  M.  Sessional  re 
cords,  assessment  ot  ten  ciMits  per  member,  and  written 
narratives  required. 

'Jhe  Lidles’  Presbylerial  Missionary  Society  will  meet 
during  the  sessions  of  Presbytery. 

CHARLES  il.  .MOCREERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordsvilte  will  meet  at  I/!b- 
anon,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday.  Ai>ril  11,  at  7  P  .M. 

The  Woman’s  Mlsslon.ary  StsTety  of  the  Presbytery  will 
be  In  session  at  tlie  same  time  an  l  place. 

JOHN  M.  BISHOP,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Preshytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  in  Middletown, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  April  11.  at  10:30  A.  M.  Written  narra¬ 
tives  are  required.  W  W.  COLMEUY,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  at  Knox¬ 
ville,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April  4th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Fort  Madison, 
Tuesday.  April  lllli,  at  7J  P.  M. 

.  U.  U.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  O/.ark  will  meet  In  Springfield, 
Mo.,  April  lltU,  at  7)  P.  M.  Sessional  records,  written  nar¬ 
ratives,  and  statistical  reiwrts,  are  expected  from  each 
church.  W.  S.  KNIGH'I',  Slated  Clerk. 

The  I’reshytery  of  I’eoria  will  hold  its  next  suited 
meeting  at  Farmington,  on  Tuesday.  March  21st,  at  7.  P.  M. 

I.  A.  CORNELlsO.N,  StaUsI  (,'lerk. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Society 
of  Missions  in  tlie  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  be  lield  at 
Farmington,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Marcli  22d.  AH 
auxiliaries  are  urged  to  send  didegates.  and  are  rcqnesU’d 
to  forward  to  Mrs.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Farmington,  III.,  the  names 
of  persons  expi.'ctlng  to  attend. 

■lUI.IA  H.  lOUNSTON,  Secretary. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  Dyspeptics  without  fear  of  tlie  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  Indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all 
Grocers. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


<B1  per  year  can  be  c.aslly  mu'te  at  home  working 

iplOVyLr  for  E.  O.  RIDEOUT  &  CO  ,  10  Barclay  street. 
New  York.  Send  for  their  caUiloguo  and  full  imrtlculars. 

A  Itiogruph.v  of  the  lati-  Leonard  Itaeoii  seems  to 
bo  called  for  by  the  many  grateful  and  appreciative  notices 
ot  his  life  which  have  recently  appeared.  Aid  In  prepar¬ 
ing  the  work  is  earnestly  asked  of  any  iiersons  who  may 
have  in  their  possession  letters  or  other  documents  which 
can  bo  of  use.  Such  documents  will  be  carefully  preserved, 
and  returned  If  desired.  They  may  be  sent  to  the  MISSES 
BACON,  247  Church  Street,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


SMALL  FRUITS!! 

PLANTS  for  the  million  at  prices  to  suit  the  million.  A 
superbly  Illustrated  book,  “SIIGCKSS  AVITH  SMALL 
FUUITS,”  with  a  very  liberal  offer,  go  M 

' CaUiIogue  sent  tree.  ^  U  U I  ll_ 

COUNW.VL..ON-HUDSDN.  nUC 


Drs.  Strong’s  lleiiiedial  Institute, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  For  Nervous,  Lung.  Female  and 
Clironlc  Diseases,  Turkish,  Russiau,  Roman  and  all  other 
Baths  ;  Electricity,  Swedish  Movement,  Si)ring  Waters,  etc., 
are  employed.  Send  lor  circul.ar. 


Tll£  -'IGHT  FOR  CHURCHES. 

Bailey’s  Lianx  si'iieabino  chandelieii  REFLEcrrous 
forOllorGas.  Noglure;  hung  low;  Illuminati’s  the  whole 
room;  ornamental.  New  church  at  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y., 
says  they  are  entirely  s;itlsfactory,  lighting  perfectly  the 
entire  auditorium.  Send  for  prices,  &c.,  to 

AVM.  II.  KHDADES,  Allegheny,  I’a. 


^UiUcttCiEscmtntJU. 


America  AiTtead! 


FOR  sale  by  all  leading  DEALERS. 
ASK  FOR  it:  buy  IT!!  TRY  IT!!! 


THE  LEADING  HYMN  ail(l 
TUNE  IJnOKS  ot*  AMERICA 

iii’o  tlio.s('  ccnutiled  ami  airatiged  hy 
The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D,, 

Editor  of  “Songs  i(ir  tlio  Sani'tuiiTy  ”  (of  wliicli  a 
half  liiiiiioii  t’opi h;ivo  been  sold  in  tlie  lastfiftpen 
years),  “  I’.s.’ilnis  and  Hymns  and  Siiiritnal  Songs,” 
ct(’.,  ete.  His  lnto-(t  mid  best  work  is  found  in 

Tli(‘  .Sjtiri(iia5  Soiiijs  Series, 

(300th  (liousaiid  iiou’  priiitini;) 

comprising 

S|Hil(auI  Sgii^.s  tor  Churcli  and  Choir; 

“  T/i"  best  hiiiiiH  (tnd  tune  book  in  America. 

Chicago  Advance. 

Spirituai  .>oua:s  lor  Soeial  Worship; 

“  It  .se^'uis  to  me  to  meet  every  want." 

Hev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D. 

Spiritual  S()ih;s  for  the  Sunday -School ; 

“  The  best  l.oiik  of  the  sort  in  our  knowledge.'' 

CONtiREG.ATIONALIST. 

A  church  in  need  of  a  book  for  any  one  of  its 
song  services,  should  send  for  prices  and  sample 
copies.  Special  rates  for  introdiiel  ion.  The  price 
of  tlie  edition  for  Social  Worship  has  just  been 
redneod  to  50  cents  in  quantities.  The  CENTURY 
CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


ROBERT  GARTER  &  BROTHERS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THK  WORLD’S  FOUNDATIONS  ;  Or,  Geology 

for  Ueginners.  By  Agnes  Glbcrne.  Illustrated.  .$1  50 

BITS  FROM  ULINKBONNY’.  Illustrated .  1  50 

THK  WONDROUS  SICKLE.  A.  L.  O.  E .  75 

CARED  FOR.  Bowen .  50 

THE  ORPHAN  YVANDERERS  ;  Containing 
“  Cared  For,”  and  “  How  a  Farthing  Became  a  For¬ 
tune.”  16mo .  1  00 

COVENANT  NAMES  ANH  PRIVILEGES,  A 
Series  of  Discourses.  By  Richard  Newton,  D.D. 

with  portrait .  1  50 

SERMONS.  By  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D . A  1  60 

THE  M.4NIFESTO  OF  THE  KING.  An  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  J.  Oswald 

Dykes,  D.D .  2  00 

GLEAMS  FROM  THE  SICK-CHAMBER.  Mac¬ 
duff .  75 

THROUGH  THE  LINN.  Gibemo .  1  25 

AVINSLOW’S  SYMPATHY  OF  CHRIST . 1  10 

THK  GOLDEN  LIBRARY  B.  10  VOlS .  8  50 

A  .MARVEL  OF  CIIEAPXBES. 
D’AUHIGNE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORM¬ 
ATION  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

5  vol.s.  In  one.  Cloth _  .  .  1  00 

FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

THE  LETTER  OF  CREDIT.  By  the  author  of 
the  "Wide,  Wide  World.” . .  I  75 

THIRD  EDITION. 

FROM  THE  NILE  TO  NORAVAY  AND  HO.ME- 
W ARD.  By  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.  lilus.. ..  1  50 

.530  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Any  of  the  above  scut  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 


For  the  Easter  Season. 


A  New  and  lieaatifal  Easter  Poem,  b// 
Mrs.  J.  C.  R.  Dorr. 

DAYBBEAK.  Witli  Illuminated  cover,  design¬ 
ed  by  Satterleo,  tied  with  ribbon,  <»o  cents. 

A  charming  Poem  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Newton. 

THE  VOICE  OF  ST.  JOHN.  The  Story  of 
THE  First  Easter  Day.  In  vellum  cover  tied  with 
ribbon,  «>0  cents.  Also,  with  hand-palntod  decoration 
on  cover,  tWl. 

SET  APART  AND  Other  Poeais.  By  Miss  Hav- 
ergal.  Tied  with  ribbons,  with  be.autlful  Uand-palnted 
decoration  on  cover,  Sil.50. 

THE  VOICE  OP  SIANY  WATERS.  Poem 

by  Miss  Havergal,  same  style  as  above,  W1.5U. 

EASTER  CHIMES  :  Easter  verses  not  found  in 

any  other  collection.  Cloth,  gilt . tSl  00 

-Also  In  vellum,  hand-paluted .  1  25 

Also  In  silk,  hand-painted . . .  2  50 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  jSi  COMPANY, 

tlOO  Hroatlwsiy,  cor.  ‘JOtli  St.,  New  Y’ork. 

.Sitld  by  bookartlers,  or  sent  by  mail  m  rveeipt  of  price.  I'ravtions 

of  the  dollar  may  be,  sent  in  postage-stamps. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

WILIi  OFFER  ON 

MONDAY,  MARCH  20th, 

A  LARGE  LINE 
OP 

Axminster, 

Brussels, 

Tapestry  Brussels 
and  Ingrain 

CARPETS 

At  Prices  Much  Below  Their  Value. 
040,  ()51  &  055  Bi’ojulway, 

NEW  YOKK. 


NEW  CiiRAPKS. 

I  (‘tK'll. 

On  receipt  of  |.ric<  wt  will  semi  by  mall  iIk'  new  Graiies 

I.AfiV  \VASKi\'.T<t’, 

DKin.SSK,  Lni'LltML, 

I’lli  \TISS,  |)l)\  .IDAS, 

fiiCKirXJTfiN,  )!(I0I{K’.S  EAULV. 

.All  tho  standard  Fruit  Trees  and  Vinos.  Catalogue,  10c. 

MERflELL  &  COLEMii!.  Geneva,  H.  Y. 
BETTER  THAN  EVER!! 

— o - 

THE 

SC(>TTiSH-A)Illl(!.f\  J0UR.\AL 

CONTAINS  AVEEKLY 

a  full  epitome  of  Scottish  News,  Scottish  Anecdotes,  and 
Scottish  Literature.  News  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Sclontiflc  and  Mecluiulcal,  Domestic  and  Useful,  and  Farm 
and  Garden  hints.  Curling.  Drauglits,  and  other  Scottish 
Games.  The  doings  of  Presbyb  rian  ChurdK^s  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere.  All  making  an  interesting  family  news¬ 
paper. 

Subscription  price,  $3.  Send  for  sjjeclmen  number. 
Address 

A.  M.  STEWART, 

No.  33  Rose  Street,  New  York. 
MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN. 

F.  T.  BAKNl’M’8 

GRE.ATF-Sr  SHOW  ON  EARTH.  IN  MONSTER  COMBINA¬ 
TION  WITH  THE  GREAT  LONDON  SHOW. 

Seven  oomiJoto  and  gorgeous  Exhibitions  in  ono.  Two 
IMMENSE  MENAGERIES,  containing  SPECIMENS  of  every 
WILD  BIRD  anl  BEASI'  evt’r  SEEN  In  CAPriVITY. 
'The  Two  Baby  Eiephauis  “  Bri  Igeporl”  .and  “ Gilumbla  ” 
Giants,  Dwarfs.  Midgols,  ’22  I'ralncd  Elepliants.  10  Giraffe's 
•20  Camtds,  and  .Myria  Is  of  utlier  astounding  Woiniers. 

CHOICE  SEEDsT  BESfifFER  YE'f  7 

For  nine  fie.  posuigo  stamps  I  will  seinl  for  trial  H  papers 
Clioieest  Seeds,  growth  of  1881,  50  to  5)0  seeds  In  each 
paper;  iMrgefl.  /’ttiuy  (16  varieties),  FerSena  (from  100  kinds). 
Doable  and  IfuUel  Asters  (15  colors).  Large  Dnaiste  Eoerlastinq 
(6  colors),  A’cio  Coblea  StripeA  Doable,  I'ortniaca.  China  and  Japan 
Dinks  (11  varieties),  ,Ve!0  Feathered  fy.losia,  Whittaoia,  Doable. 
Dompon  .Istvr  (12  colors),  .igeratan,  Neu}  .Spiral  .Mignonette  and 
my  .Veto  Ilia  trated  Sted  Catatogue.  ' 

L.  \V.  tibODELL,  Amherst,  Ma.SH. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

.'>9  AVall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bili.s  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credi'Ts,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
Avorld.  Make  Telegraphic  Transfers 
OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe.  Make 
CoLLEtrnoNS  in  all  Foreign  Coun- 
TRIIS. 

BANKERS, 

So.  120  BROADWAY  (Etinitablc  Boilding),  SEW  VOIIK. 

ISSUE 

LETTEPS  ol  CPE  DIE 

AND 

CTPC^ITE^VP  INTOTES 

AVAILABLE  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  AVORLD. 

MAKE  TELEGRA^IIC  TRANSFERS. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  MANUAL  DF  HISTORICAL  LITEK.ATUKE; 

Comprising  Brief  De.serlptions  ot  the  most  important 
Histories  In  English.  French,  and  Gorman,  together 
with  Practical  Suggestions  ns  to  Methotls  and  Courses 
of  Hlstoriegil  Study.  For  the  use  ot  students.  General 
Readers,  and  Collectors  of  Books.  By  Charles  Ken¬ 
dall  ADAMS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  <if  Michigan.  Crown  8vo,  Clotli,  $2  50. 

II. 

CHARLES  LAMR.  By  ALFRED  AINGER.  12mo.  C'oth, 
75  cents.  The  Latest  Volume  Kssued  in  the  “  English 
Men  of  IjOtters.” 

HI. 

CICERONIS  DE  EINIBUS  Bonorum  etMiilorum  Libri 
quinque.  I).  lo.  Nicholaits  Madvioius  ReeensuU  ot 
Enarravit.  18nio,  Paper,  32  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 

HARPER’S  GREEK  AND  LATIN  TEXTS. 

Ciesar.— Sallust.— Vlrgll.—Clcerouis  Or.ationes  Selectae. 
—Horace.— Lucretius.— Clceronis  Tiisculanae  Disputa- 
tlones.  Alschylus  — Sophocles. — Cicero  de  Seiiectute  ot 
de  Amlcltia  et  de  Offlclls.— Cicero  de  Natura  Deorura,  do 
Dlvln.itione,  do  Fato.—Xeiioiihon.— Herodotus.  2  vols. 
— d  hucydldes.  2  vols. — Euripides.  3  vols. — Platonls 
Dlalogl  VI. — Clceronis  Eplstulae  Selectae. — Cicero  do 
Fiuibus.  I8mo,  Paper,  32  cents  a  volume:  Cloth,  50 
(tents  a  volume. 

IV. 

SHAKESl’E.ARE’S  COMEDY  OF  LOYE’S  LABOR 
’S  LOST.  Edited,  with  NoK’S,  by  WILLIAM  J.  Rolfe, 
A.M.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  With  Engravings.  16mo,  Cloth,  55  cents; 
P.aper,  40  cents. 

Unifoim  with  Rolfe’ s  English  Classirs;  The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  —  Julius  Cmsar  — Tho  Tempest.— Henry 
VIII —Richard  IL— Rich.ard  III.— M  icbetlu— A  Mid¬ 
summer-Night’s  Dream. — Henry  V. — As  You  Like  It. — 
Hamlet.  —  Much  .Ado  About  Nothing.  —  Romeo  and 
Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth  Night  — The  Winter’s  Tale. 
-King  .John.— Henry  IV.  Part  I.— Henry  IV.  Part 
II.— King  Lear — The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. — All’s 
AVcIl  that  Ends  Well.— Corlolamis. — The  Comedy  of 
Errors. — Cyrabellne  —Antony  and  Cleo|)atra.— Meas¬ 
ure  for  Measure. — Merry  Wives  of  Winds(.>r. — Gol(i- 
smlth’s  Select  Poems. — Gray’s  Select  Poems.  16mo, 
Cloth,  Illustrated,  55  eents  per  volume;  Paper.  40 
cents  per  volume. 

Y. 

MEMORIES  OF  OLD  I  KIEND.S.  Being  E.\tract8 
from  the  Journals  .and  Letters  of  Caroline  Fo.x,  of  Peii- 
jerrtek,  Cornwall.  183.">  to  1871.  4t(>,  Paper,  20  cents. 

VI. 

HASWELL'S  ENGINEERS’  AND  MECHAMCS’ 
I’44CKET-BO*4K.  Forty-First  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarge.!.  12nao,  Cloth,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $3. 

VII. 

THE  5IAKING  OF  ENGLAND,  By  JOHN  RICHARD 
GREEN,  M.A.,  LL  D.,  Author  ot  “  History  of  the  English 
Peoiile,”  “Short  History  of  the  English  People,”  Jic. 
With  Maps.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2..50:  4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

VIII. 

HESl’KROTHKN  ;  Notes  from  ilio  West:  a  R.'cord  of  a 
Ramble  In  tlio  United  States  and  Canada  In  the  Spring 
and  Hummer  of  1881.  By  Willia.m  Howard  Russell, 
LL.D.  4to,  Paper,  20  cents. 

IX. 

ATI^ANTiS :  the  Antediluvian  World.  By  lON.ATIUH 
Donnelly.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $2. 

X. 

OLD  GREEK  EDUC.VTION,  By  J.P.  MAHAFFT,  M.A., 
Fellow  .and  Tutor,  Trinity  Col'ege,  Dublin ;  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  S.avl.jur:  Author  of  “Social  Life  iu 
Greece.”  “.A  History  of  Gr('ek  Literature,”  “A  Primer 
of  Greek  Antiquities,”  kr.  16mo,  Cloth,  75  cents. 

XI. 
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THK  WATCHER. 

BY  AUGCSTA  MOOKE. 

The  golden  nvalanelic  dashed  down 
With  loud,  conimanding  craah, 

And  the  gold  within  the  treasury 
Gave  back  an  answering  clash. 

And  the  ruler  in  his  puri)le  robes, 

And  flashing  back  tlie  sun, 

Strode,  proudly  smiling,  from  the  scene 
Of  a  high  duty  done. 

Then  dther  rich  men  poured  their  gifts 
Into  the  sacred  chest ; 

And  while  he  praised  another’s  gift, 
Each  thought  his  own  was  best. 

But  the  purple  and  the  linen  robes. 

And  the  costly  fare  at  home. 

Were  none  the  less  that  these  had  given 
From  their  abundance  some. 

Their  rich  and  flaunting  raiment  swept 
Aside  a  shrunken  frame; 

But  the  widow  in  her  rags  at  last 
Into  the  temple  came. 

Anon  her  tiny  offering  fell 
W'ith  sound  so  thin  and  small. 

You  would  have  said,  if  listening  tliere, 
It  did  not  sound  at  all. 

Over  against  the  treasury 
A  Watcher  sat  that  day — 

One  who  had  perfect  power  and  skill 
All  human  deeds  to  weigh. 

As  this  divine  and  loving  eye 
Beheld  that  pittance  fall, 

I  tell  you  of  a  truth,”  said  Ho — 

“  Her  gift  is  more  than  all.” 

O  ble.ssed  Lord,  so  quick  to  take. 

For  the  groat  deed,  the  will — 

The  empty  measure  of  our  power. 

With  our  desire  to  till — 

O  blessed  Lord,  whose  treasury 
Is  in  the  willing  heart. 

Give  all  Thy  stewards  grace  to  act 
The  widow's  noble  part ! 


THE  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

There  is  an  internal  evidence  that  the  Bible 
was  the  work  of  the  Almighty,  or  as  we  are  ac- 
oustoined  to  put  it,  “is  inspired,”  which  I  have 
never  seen  noted,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
itieontrovertible. 

We  find,  on  looking  at  any  of  the  work  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  natural  world,  this  peculiarity, 
which  we  never  find  in  any  work  of  man,  viz: 
that  it  equilly  i)re.sents  itself  to  us  as  perfect, 
whether  looked  at  from  a  distance  or  examined 
nearby;  whether  looked  at  as  a  whole  or  ex¬ 
amined  more  critically  in  its  minutest  details 
with  all  the  ai)pliauces  that  modern  science 
can  furnish.  Whereas  every  production  of 
man,  to  be  seen  to  its  best  advantage,  must 
each  be  seen  from  its  own  particular  point  of 
view. 

For  instance,  in  lookingatthat  part  of  nature 
which  is  visible  to  us  at  any  one  time,  we  see 
and  admire  the  heavens  above  us  and  all  in 
them  that  is  within  the  reach  of  our  vi.sion,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  all  is  in  perfect  order,  and  we  say  it  is 
good.  If  then  we  take  a  nioic  partial  view, 
and  look  only  at  the  landscape,  there  are  the 
distant  ranges  of  mountains  it  may  be,  the  in¬ 
tervening  hills,  and  the  plains  reaching. to  our 
very  feet.  All  is  beautiful  and  all  very  good. 
Draw  near  to  one  of  these  lower  hills,  and  us 
we  approach  we  note  the  projecting,  barren 
rocks  and  the  woods  that  cover  the  hillsides. 
Approach  nearer  and  examine  any  one  partic¬ 
ular  tree.  Its  form  is  shapely,  peculiar  to  its 
own  class,  and  not  like  another,  its  trunk 
springing  from  the  earth  which  .supjiorts  it 
and  from  which  it  draws  its  sustenance ;  its 
branches  growing  from  the  trunk,  the  lesser 
limbs  and  twigs  and  the  leaves,  all  arranged 
orderly,  all  beautiful  and  very  good.  Examine 
more  closely  the  leaves  tliemselves;  they  too 
have  each  their  proper  form,  the  leaves  of  no 
two  classes  being  alike,  but  eacli  appropriate 
to  the  tree  to  which  it  belongs  and  to  which  it 
is  attached,  and  each  in  itself  perfect,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  very  good.  Even  under  the  highest 
magnifying  power  of  the  best  microscope  each 
particular  leaf  gives  the  same  result,  until  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  more  close¬ 
ly  and  minutely  we  examine,  the  more  we  are 
impressed  with  the  manifestation  of  that  per¬ 
fect  order,  and  that  wisdom  to  arrange,  which 
could  conic  only  from  tlie  Infinite  One. 

But  if  an  arti.st  paints  a  picture  of  that  .same 
landscaixj,  or  of  any  other,  regard  must  always 
be  had  to  the  distance  or  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  picture  will  not 
look  as  well  if  seen  from  any  other  point.  If 
an  architect  erects  a  large,  handsome  building^ 
ornamented,  it  may  be,  by  carving  ami  statua¬ 
ry,  those  portions  which  arc  near  the  ground 
may  be  finely  wrought,  and  may  bear  a  certain 
amount  of  close  examination  ;  but  those  that 
are  high  ui),  out  of  reach  of  so  near  an  inspec¬ 
tion,  are  intentionally  made  more  coarse  and 
rough  and  rude  the  further  off  they  are.  We 
say  truly  enough  that  they  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise,  to  produce  the  proper  effect.  Every  artist 
recognizes  this  rule.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the 
works  of  man,  without  exception. 

Notably,  as  with  the  works  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  natural  world,  so  it  is  with  the  Bible. 
Starting  with  a  point  in  eternity  when  there 
was  no  material  substance  or  atom  in  exist¬ 
ence  “  in  the  beginning,”  it  reaches  on  through 
all  the  ages,  on  and  on  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things  of  which  we  have  any  conception  ;  to 
that  other  point  in  eternity  where  it  shall  be 
proclaimel  “there  shall  be  time  no  longer,” 
and  still  on  beyond  into  the  forever  and  for- 
«wer. 

That  no  mere  human  intellect  is  capable  of  a 
literary  production  presenting  such  a  breadth 
of  view,  and  such  a  grand,  majestic  sweep  with¬ 
in  its  scoi>e — no  human  mind  being able  to  grasp 
either  its  beginning  or  its  end— has  justly  been 
.said  to  be  an  inherent  proof  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Bible.  But  that  is  not  the  point  I  am 
making  now. 

If  we  nowexamine  portionsof  this  Book  the 
<«ireer  of  man  before  the  Flood,  the  after  con¬ 
trasts  of  the  different  nations  as  far  as  they  are 
given,  and  the  particular  history  of  that  nation 
whose  history  occupies  so  large  a  iwrtion  of  the 
Book — there  is  no  confusion ;  all  is  stilted  in  due 
order,  and  with  a  symmetry  without  a  contra¬ 
diction,  which  no  scholars  have  been  able  to 
gainsay. 

Or,  take  6ei)arate  histories  of  individuals,  as 
of  Abraham,  or  Joseph,  or  David,  or  Christ, 
aud  we  have  descriptions— fragmentary  as  they 
— which  for  their  completeness  in  so  few 
words,  and  for  their  beauty  and  delicacy,  no 
human  pen  has  been  able  to  equal. 

.And  so,  coming  still  nearer,  to  separate  great 
U  uths  taught,  as  the  Decalogue,  or  the  parable 
from  Nathan  to  David,  or  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount;  coming  still  nearer,  and  being  more 
minute  in  our  examination,  till  in  many  cases 
we  take  single  words,  such  as  those  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  “  I  am  the  Almighty  God ;  walk  before 
Me,  and  bo  thou  iierfect”;  or  the  words  of 
Christ,  “  I  am  the  door  ” ;  or  the  closing  words 
of  the  Book,  “The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be-  with  you  all.  Amen”;  always  the 
.same  completeness,  always  the  same  i>erfect 
adaptability,  and  each  word  having  a  beauty 
of  its  own ;  and  the  highest  micro80oi>ic  i>ower 


of  the  most  eultivaled  intcilcct  <an  discover 
only  perfection,  lu  (‘ach  a.nd  evtry  ca.^e  we 
must  still  exclaim  “It  is  all  perfect,  it  is  all 
good.”  The  i>eculiarity  in  this  respect  aLo.  as 
distinct  from  all  oth'-r  books,  that  it  has  stoo  1 
the  microscopic  tost  of  even  adverse  criticism, 
has  often  been  <?ommenfed  ui)on  as  affording 
of  itself  inherent  i>roof  of  its  divine  origin. 

But  the  point  I  make  is,  that  the  material 
works  of  God  present  themselves  to  us  as 
perfect,  from  whatever  standpoint  they  are 
viewed,  and  that  this  characteristic  is  found  in 
the  Bible,  hence  the  Bible  must  be  of  divine 
origin.  R.  B.  L. 


•WHAT  OP  PROPHECY. 

It  is  because  of  the  literalness  of  the  days  and 
years,  as  re.'orded  by  God's  great  clock  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  tliat  Ho  could  say  to  Abraham 
“Know of  a  surety”  that  after  four  hundred  years 
I  will  bring  your  seed  out  of  their  bondage;  also 
that  we  may  “know  of  a  surety”  that  He  will 
keep  the  exact  time  of  such  prophecies  as  Ho  lim¬ 
its  by  dates  and  figures.  In  Ex.  xii.  41  He  records 
the  fact  that  it  was  tlie  “self-.same  day”  that  end¬ 
ed  the  four  hundred  years  that  the  Israelites  pass¬ 
ed  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  also  in  Dout.  i.  3  wo  have 
the  record  of  tlie  passing  away  of  thirty-nine  years 
and  eleven  months  of  the  forty  years’  wandering 
of  Israel,  foretold  in  Numbers  xlv.  35.  And  in 
Deut.  xxxiv.  8  wo  are  told  why  the  last  month 
was  left  out  of  the  record  in  the  first  chapter 
and  law;  i.  e.,  the  closing  thirty  days  were  spent 
in  “  mourning  for  Moses.”  Why  all  this  particu¬ 
larity  except  that  wo  who  live  in  days  upon  which 
many  prophecies  limited  by  figures  are  centering, 
might  also  “  know  of  a  .surety  ”  of  God’s  immuta¬ 
ble,  exact  truth,  by  literal  fulfilment  at  the  time 
indicated  ;  this,  whetlier  or  not  we  exactly  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  “breaking  In  pieces”  and 
“consuming  away”  refers  to  till  the  event  re¬ 
veals  it.  Students  and  oven  teachers  of  God’s 
Word,  influenced  by  science,  fail  to  apprehend 
and  urge  the  full  omnipotence  of  God  as  derived 
from  the  “Creative  Week”;  they  interpret  it  as 
made  up  of  figurative  and  indefinite  periods; 
and  thus  guided,  they  read  tlie  figures  attached 
to  Prophecy  with  their  eyes  shut,  and  are  content 
to  walk  in  a  vague,  general  fuitli,  theorizing  that 
all  prophecy  was  given  in  such  a  dim  way  that  no¬ 
thing  is  assured  with  definiteness. 

Cliristians  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  unbelief  because  most  prophecies  and  otlier 
Scripture  arc  universal  in  their  aim  and  applica¬ 
tion,  and  are  expressed  in  figurative  and  parabolic 
language.  But  while  tliis  is  so,  there  must  be  a 
literal,  solid  substratum  for  tliis  spiritual  struc¬ 
ture  of  tlic  real  but  iinsoen  to  re.st  upon.  And 
God  uses  this  framework  of  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty,  which  He  announced  when  He  created 
man,  as  this  solid  foundation.  And  as  man  from 
age  to  age  is  progressively  (pialified  to  walk  by 
his  inner  sense,  so  God  in  His  revelation  and 
providence,  passes  on  from  tlie  literal,  even  ceas¬ 
es  to  interpose  miracle,  and  brings  to  [lass  His 
purposes  more  and  more  by  the  interplay  of  im¬ 
mediate,  yet  far  springing  and  reacliing,  causes. 
And  “His  purposes  now  ripen  fa.st,”  “unfolding 
every  hour.” 

“And  blest  is  he  to  wfiom  is  given 
The  instinct  tliat  can  tell 
That  God  is  on  the  field  when  He 
Is  most  invi.sible.-’ 

But  God  does  not  leave  us  to  climb  the  ladder 
of  faitli  without  some  tangible  steps  or  rounds : 
for  it  is  plain  that  the  wcicks  and  months  and 
times,  when  used  to  measure  the  same  predicted 
future  event,  when  reduced  to  days — the  common 
unit  of  all  time,  present  or  prophetical— express 
the  same  period  of  duration.  Thus  180  weeks  of 
7  days,  and  42  months  of  30  days,  and  a  time  (cl¬ 
one  year)  and  2  times  (or  two  years)  and  J,  a  time 
(or  one-half  a  year),  are  each  3i  years ;  and  each 
expresses  the  .same  period  of  TifiO  daj's.  Am'  as 
a  prophecy  is  a  bringing  of  the  long  time  and 
many  events  of  distant  history  into  one  picture, 
the  typos,  or  symbols,  must  bo  such  as  are  natu¬ 
ral  rejirescntatives  of  what  is  intended  to  be  fore¬ 
told.  And  as  a  day  (or  one  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis)  is  the  only  reasonable  type  of  its  great 
or  yearly  cycle  around  the  sun,  it  therefore  is  used. 
So  also  when  a  ravening  beast  is  used  as  the  type 
of  a  persecuting  kingdom,  or  the  wide  reign  of 
selfish,  evil-working  principles,  for  a  thousand  or 
more  years,  consistency  and  reason  require  that 
the  time  should  be  compre-<sed  to  the  smaller 
type  of  a  thousand  or  more  days,  as  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  natural  life  of  a  boast. 

But  the  Holy  Spirit  leaves  no  excuse  for  doubt 
or  uncertainty  in  the  prophetic  use  of  days  for 
years,  for  in  Num.  xiv.  31  and  in  Ezek.  iv.  1-0, 
God  expressly  says  that  in  foretelling  future 
events  to  be  understood  in  years.  Ho  uses  as  the 
type  litoral  days.  The  fact  is,  God  expects  us  to 
“.svoroA”  the  Scriptures  instead  of  merely  read¬ 
ing  them  over— comparing  prophecy  with  its  re¬ 
corded  fulfilment  and  with  “senses  exercised  by 
this  use”  to  discern  the  real  essential  truth 
taught  by  tlie  literal  human  type,  and  thus  by  the 
facts  and  data  previously  given  to  know  without  a 
doubt  that  He  reveals  Himself  as  Ho  is,  dwelling 
in  the  light  of  truth. 

And  now,  to  make  certainty  doubly  sure  as  to 
the  literalness  of  the  time  of  those  events  predict¬ 
ed,  whoso  fulfilment  would  fall  beyond  the  close 
of  sacred  Scripture,  the  last  of  all  of  the  prophe¬ 
cies,  and  the  most  important,  whose  closing  was 
to  be  recorded  in  the  Bible,  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  And  this  exception  is  very  worthy  of  study, 
and  the  self-evident  intention  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(see  D.an.  ix.,  from  verse  24  to  its  close,)  to  so  cut 
up  or  divide  the  time,  both  as  to  its  exact  dale  of 
commencement  and  exact  year  in  the  last  week 
(or  seven  years)  of  its  close,  that  there  never  could 
be,  during  its  fulfilment  or  at  its  close,  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  certainty,  instead  of  the  positive  fixing  of  the 
very  year,  as  there  is  in  Ban.  lx.  2.  Here  Daniel 
fixes  the  year  of  Israel’s  release  from  Babylonian 
exile  by  the  study  of  .leremiah’s  Book.  Hence  this 
confusion  of  the  weeks  at  its  beginning  and  close 
is  conclusive  proof  that  God  had  by  all  previous 
figures  intended  them  to  be  understood  as  litoral 
in  expressing  duration  of  time,  and  they  would 
have  been  so  understood  at  Christ’s  advent  unless 
this  or  other  means  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  For 
it  is  obvious,  if  the  year  of  Christ’s  advent  had 
been  foretold  with  that  certainty  that  the  dates 
and  figures  used  in  Scripture  invariably  carried 
with  them  in  their  application  to  other  events, 
a  id  His  coming  tallied.  Ho  could  have  pointed 
the  Jews  to  it  as  proof,  and  they  could  not  have 
asked  for  any  more  literal  sign  (supported  as  it 
would  have  been  by  His  miraculous  power),  that 
He  was  the  promised  Messiah.  It  would  have 
been  mathematical  proof.  And  the  Jews  could 
not  have  rejected  Him,  and  must  have  advanced 
Him  to  royalty  instead  of  the  cross,  in  hopes  that 
He  would  lay  aside  His  lowliness  in  time,  and  as¬ 
sume  that  outward  power  and  glory  which  His  mir¬ 
acles  proved  was  inherent.  Thus  it  seems  to  be  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  prophecies  of  after¬ 
times  are  to  bo  judged  by  the  same  rule  of  literal 
duration,  and  the  time  of  their  close  is  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  same  Word  of  God,  as  is  shown 
in  the  records  of  human  history  in  recording  the 
effects  of  God’s  long  line  of  causes. 

But  I  am  answered  Does  not  the  old  version  (2 
Peter  i.  20)  say  there  is  to  be  no  “  private,”  and 
the  new  no  “special”  (margin),  “interpretations 
of  prophecy  ”  ?  Yes,  that  is  man’s  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  and  that  is  just  exactly  what  the 
text  forbids.  God’s  Word  is  “one’s  own”  (i.  e., 
human,  selfish  end-)  interpretations  to  promote 
one’s  own  worldly  aims  instead  of  such  wise  aud 
benevolent  purposes  as  are  worthy  of  God.  For 
(verse  21)  prophecy  did  not  originate  in  man,  but 


came  by  God.  For  as  the  argument  goes  on  In  the 
next  chapter,  1st  ver.se,  for  “  (irivily  ”  read  “  one’s 
own  scciol  evil  ends,”  and  understand  that  by  the 
fal.-e  proplu  i.-  aie  meant  interpreters  of  prophecy 
who  (ver.-e  3)  “tlirough  covetousness”  shall  with 
protended  exiilanal ions  of  Siri]>ture  “make  mer¬ 
chandise  of  you,"  and  !-ki[>ping  from  the  lth  to  the 
14th  verse  (liecause  this  refers  to  those  very  long 
lingering  times  of  prophecy  to  which  wo  are  di¬ 
recting  attention  as  “spi'cial”  prophecies),  read 
the  conclusion  of  what  that  word  rendered  “pri¬ 
vate"  in  the  20th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter^neans ; 
in  the  l-stli  verse,  as  applied  to  Balaam,  who 
“  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteou.-ness.”  That  the 
Holy  Spirit  did  not  mean  to  declare  that  no  prophe¬ 
cies  were  “ private ”  or  “special,”  in  the  sense  of 
referring  to  only  one  event  and  limited  to  one  spe¬ 
cial  time  in  the  world’s  history,  is  evident  also: 
for  the  argument  commencing  in  the  Kith  verse  of 
the  1st  chapter  is  that  the  audible  voice  of  God 
had  pointed  out  Jesus,  so  as  to  exclude  every 
other  claim ;  and  yet  the  written  prophecy  was 
“more  sure,”  more  pointed,  more  “special,” 
more  unmistakable  in  aim.  H.  H.  D. 


“■WORSHIP  IN  SONG.” 

The  book  entitled  “Worship  in  Song”  is  from 
the  press  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  has  the  name 
of  Joseph  P.  Holbrook,  Mu.s.  Doc.,  on  the  title- 
page  as  the  musical  editor,  which  is  the  guerdon 
of  excellence  In  that  department  of  the  work; 
while  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Kev.  J.  Glent- 
worth  Butler,  D.D.,  has  been  its  presiding  genius. 
His  experience  in  the  pastorale,  and  in  various 
editorial  departments,  together  witli  his  literary 
taste,  abundantly  qualify’  him,  and  give  promise 
of  a  manual  of  hymns  and  tunes  such  ns  are 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  and  occasions,  as  well  as 
the  religious  sentiment,  of  the  Cliristian  Church. 

From  its  title,  “Worship  in  Song,”  we  would 
expect  to  find  that  only  songs  of  praise  had  been 
admitted  to  a  place,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  psalm 
of  instruction  and  experienc(>  and  conviction,  but 
these  are  all  h(‘re  in  goodly  number,  thus  exem¬ 
plifying  the  .Apostle’s  ideal  of  Cliristian  liyninolo- 
gy  when  he  inculcated  “teaching  and  admonish¬ 
ing  one  another  in  p.-.alnis  and  hymns  and  spirit¬ 
ual  songs,  singing  and  nmking  melody  in  your 
hearts  unto  the  Lord.” 

The  book  professc.-  to  contain  a  selection  of  the 
best  devotional  hj'iiins,  and  such  as  are  most 
“relevant  to  the  liour,  place,  and  circumstances 
of  the  wor.-hippers,”  and  as  such  the  work  is  a 
success.  The  numlier  of  the  liynins  is  some  712, 
which  is  about  as  many  as  most  congregations 
necil.  and  by  many  persons  preferred  because  the 
book  is  lighter  to  hold.  In  aildition,  there  are 
numerous  chants  and  .sentences  for  the  use  of 
those  who  desire  greater  variety  in  the  Christian 
ciiftiift,  or  have  need  to  employ  them  at  the  open¬ 
ing  or  <-lose  of  service. 

The  arrangement  of  subjects  is  logicai,  each  be¬ 
ing  classified  in  a  separate  portion,  to  which  is 
appended  a  .special  index  ;  so  that  any  hymn  want¬ 
ed  is  easily  found  without  being  “  lost  in  the  end¬ 
less  mazes”  of  a  long,  unbroken  index.  An  excel¬ 
lent  feature  of  the  book  is  tiiat  the  stanzas  have 
been  selected  as  well  as  the  hymns,  and  brought 
in  most  cases  to  the  conqiass  of  about  four,  which 
is  about  as  many  as  can  be  effectively  rendered  by 
the  average  choir.  Tliis,  loo,  has  been  judicious¬ 
ly  done,  avoiding  those  painful  chasms  and  incon¬ 
gruities  whicli  often  occur  in  imjiromjttii  pulpit  se¬ 
lecting. 

lu  the  matter  of  tunes,  llic  aim  is  a  good  one  of 
introducing  “such  as  can  bo  sung.”  Wo  have 
found  in  .such  iiooks  musical  comiiositioiis  tliat 
none  but  profe.ssionals  could  over  render,  and 
when  rendered  by  them  none  would  care  to 
repeated.  How  many  tunes  of  well  known  books 
remain  like  disused  furniture  in  a  lumlier-rooni, 
cumbrous,  grotesque,  ill-adapted  to  modern  wants 
or  usages.  But  here  we  find  an  excellent  selec¬ 
tion  of  lyrical  compositions,  sifteil  out  with  care, 
justilietl  by  experience,  and  possible  of  oxeciition 
by  persons  of  moderate  musical  knowledge.  “A 
tune  carrying  a  melody”  is  more  easily  learned 
and  remembered,  and  hence  generally  bettor 
adapted,  than  close  or  intricate  harmoiiios,  to 
the  mass  of  Christian  worshippers,  and  such 
tunes  have  had  the  preference.  Tiien  the  wedded 
union  of  certain  hymns  and  tunes  has  had  marked 
recognition.  Tiio  old  familiar  tunos  are  there, 
and  most  of  our  favorites,  where  they  caw  be  used 
readily  liy  those  who  say  “The  old  is  better”; 
while  there  are  many  now,  fresh,  vigorous  tunes, 
and  some  exiiuisitely  sweet,  offered  to  those  who 
must  have  the  stimulus  of  tilings  new  ns  well  as 
old  in  the  household  of  faith.  We  have  ('xainined 
a  large  number  of  these,  and  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  of  them  will  become  as  great  fa¬ 
vorites  in  the  sanctuary  and  family  circle  as  Lyto, 
Segur.  Truman,  Dwight,  Perry,  Bernard,  Handy, 
Jewett,  Churcli,  Miriam,  and  Ilefugo— all  of  which 
are  enduring  uionumeuts  of  the  pure,  devout  taste 
of  the  editor,  who  is  responsible  for  the  musical 
arrangement  of  this  liook.  We  might  hesitate  to 
say  there  is  need  for  another  volume  of  hymns 
and  tunes,  and  yet  wo  believe  that  a  thorough 
test  of  the  contents  of  this  by  church  committee 
or  otherwise  will  assure  it  not  merely  acceptance, 
lint  the  high  and  abiding  satisfaction  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  that  .shall  elect  to  use  it.  We  are,  fur¬ 
thermore,  free  to  add  our  emphatic  conviction 
that  tov  2)ersonal  (tiidfamibinae.  and  for  exclusive 
choir  use  (i.  e.,  for  introductory,  intermediate, 
and  special  occasions),  the  book  will  find  a  wel¬ 
come  aud  success  only  measured  by  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  tested  by  our  homo  singers  and  choirs. 
Most  heartily  wo  commend  its  trial  by  this  largo 
and  interested  class. 


HATCHER'S  RUN  AND  THE  BRAVE  CHAPLAIN. 

Early  in  March,  1855,  invited  by  Gen.  Robert 
McAllister  and  Surgeon  E.  L.  Welling  of  the  Third 
Now  Jersey  Brigade,  the  writer  visited  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  was  hospitably'  entertained 
in  their  quarters  at  the  Tucker  House,  near  Hat¬ 
cher’s  Run.  The  army  then  lay  with  its  right  at 
City  Point,  on  the  James  ri\  er,  and  its  loft  at  Hat¬ 
cher’s  Run,  stretching  along  .some  fifteen  miles. 

The  next  morning  after  reaching  the  camp,  Gen. 
McAllister  proposed  a  ride  over  the  battlefield  of 
Hatcher’s  Run.  Wo  rode  over  the  whole  ground 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  the  General  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  that  memorable  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  Feb.  5th,  1805.  The  enemy,  consisting  of 
Longstreet’s  Division,  and  greatly  outnumbering 
the  Third  Now  Jersey  Brigade,  made  three  des¬ 
perate  charges,  but  they  were  driven  back  each 
time  with  heavy  loss,  and  .with  so  terrible  a 
slaughter  on  the  third  charge  that  they  could  not 
be  rallied  again,  and  left  the  field  in  groat  confu¬ 
sion  and  haste. 

Had  not  the  Third  Brigade  gained  the  victory  at 
this  most  important  point,  the  safety  of  the  whole 
Army  of  the  Potomac  would  liavo  boon  Imperilled, 
and  serious  damage  would  have  come  to  the  Union 
cause.  Success  was  eminently  due  to  the  calm, 
cool  bravery  of  that  noble  Christian  soldier,  Gen. 
Robert  Mc.Alllstor,  as  well  as  to  the  high  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  oflicers  and  men  under  his  command. 

Among  the  pleasing  incidents  of  that  decisive 
battle  was  the  prompt  and  timely  supply  of  am¬ 
munition  by  the  energy  of  Capt.  Uriel  B.  Titus. 
There  was  another  incident  well  worthy  of  a  last¬ 
ing  record,  in  which  the  chief  actor  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hopkins,  a  son  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  then 
president  of  Williams  College.  Let  it  be  given  in 
Gen.  McAllhster’s  own  words.  He  says : 

As  I  was  along  the  line,  encouraging  the  men 
to  stand  firm,  on  reaching  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  New  York,  Chaplain  Hopkins  had  a 
rifle,  loading  and  firing  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
I  remarked  to  him  “Chaplain,  this  is  no  place  for 
you.  Why  are  you  here  ■(' ”  He  answered  “I  have 


just  come  out  to  encourage  the  boys,”  and  com¬ 
menced  singing 

“  Rally  round  the  flag,  boys!  rally  once  again. 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  I’ro(>doiii  1  ’’ 

The  whole  regiment  took  it  up.  and  the  other  regi¬ 
ments  fell  in,  and  thus  sang.  The  elTeet  was  ef)ual 
to  an  adilitional  regiment  to  the  Biigade.  The 
singing  was  lieard  by  the  second  lieiml  line  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  charge,  ami  some  of  them  crieil  out 
“Wc  will  rally  round  the  flag!"  They  did  rally 
round  a  flag,  but  it  was  not  our  flag.  '  11.  ' 


GRANDPA  REED’S  BIRDS. 

Ey  Rev.  E.  B.  Raffensperger. 

This  morning  1  watched  the  sun  as  he  rose  over 
Eastern  Ohio.  There  are  no  mountains  visible  in 
this  region,  but  the  clouds  had  assumed  the  shape 
of  mountains,  and  there  wa.--  a  rim  of  gold  upon 
them.  The  sight  was  grand,  and  reminded  me  of 
the  Alleghenies.  Soon  after,  my  attention  wa-s 
drawn  to  a  singular  gathering  of  liirds  in  the  yard 
across  the  streid.  1  recognized  jay  birds,  blue¬ 
birds,  robins,  and  other  sorts  of  oid-fasliioned 
friends  that  used  to  visit  our  lawns  and  yards 
before  (he  advent  of  the  quarrelsome  sparrow. 
These  reminded  me  of  the  olden  time,  and  the 
place  where  they  were  assembled  ri'callod  the 
memory  of  dear  (irandpa  Reed.  The  iiouse 
across  the  way  was  his  home.  I  am  now  a  so¬ 
journer  in  the  dwelling  which  was  once  the  home 
of  his  accomplished  daughti'r,  Mrs.  True,  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  H.  A.  True.  The  latter,  as  well  as 
Father  Reed,  was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church 
that  has  recently  called  me  as  pastor.  In  the 
early  part  of  my  ministry  I  was  jmstor  of  a  church 
in  a  neighboring  town,  and  among  the  pleasant 
experiences  of  my  life  then'  wius  the  ju’lvllege  of 
visiting  the  families  just  referred  to. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  made  my  duty 
to  participate  in  the  dedication  services  of  the 
beautiful  cemetery  near  Marion.  It  bail  then  no 
grave  within  its  eiiclo.sure;  now  it  hius  eight  hun¬ 
dred  !  Among  these  are  the  graves  of  “Grandjia 
Reed.”  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Triu'.  Then  they  wen' all 
deeply  interested  in  the  woik  of  beautifying  tlie 
city  of  the  dead,  and  we  often  took  sweet  counsel 
together  concerning  the  church.  In  all  my  inter¬ 
course  with  men  I  have  not  found  a  more  lovely 
character  than  “Graiid(ia  Reed."  He  attained 
the  wonderful  age  of  iilnetr-oight.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  he  playfully  remarked  “I  hope  the 
good  Tjord  will  make  it  an  even  hundred,  but  His 
will  bo  done.  I  am  ready  to  go  at  any  time."  It 
pleased  the  Masti'r  to  lake  him  just  iiefore  he  had 
completed  a  full  century.  Several  years  have 
passed  since  Ids  death,  but  he  still  lives — not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  but  in  the  actions 
of  the  birds  that  I  saw  this  morning.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  actually  call  them  “Grandpa  Reed’s  birds.” 
AVliy  ?  Because  dui  iiig  his  later  years  the  dear 
old  man  had  placed  a  box  on  the  grap<>  trellis,  and 
into  this  he  was  in  the  habit  every  morning  of  put¬ 
ting  scraps  of  bread,  wheat,  and  other  food  relish¬ 
ed  by  the  birds.  They  remembered  the  box,  and 
had  a  way  of  making  known  tlie  fact  that  it  was 
good  to  be  there  to  other  birds,  and  so  it  came  to 
l>ass  that  <lay  after  day  they  came  for  their  rations, 
and  were  never  disappointi'd.  After  he  was  gone 
they  continued  to  come,  and  tlie  kind  family  made 
it  part  of  their  business  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  Grandpa  Rt-ed’s  winged  friend.s. 

How  instruct ive  the  teaching  of  tliis  incident! 
He  who  adopted  tliis  means  to  bring  the  birds  to 
his  window  so  that  he  could  watch  them  and  en¬ 
joy  their  company,  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  mor¬ 
tals.  He  studied  always  the  things  that  made  for 
|>eace,  and  was  much  in  tlie  habit  of  pouring  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters.  Many  an  ugly  church 
quarrel  came  to  an  untimely  end  just  liecause  of 
the  presence  of  good  Fatlier  Reed.  His  peaceful 
mediation  had  a  happ.v  effect  on  all,  and  he  was 
al)le  always  to  say  a  kind  word  about  everybody. 
Tlie  iirosenee  of  such  a  soul  in  the  church  is  a 
constant  lienediclion.  His  jireeious  example  was 
one  of  God’s  groat  gifts  to  the  Marion  church. 
Not  only  the  people,  Init  the  feathered  warblers 
riMnoniber  him,  and  lienee  this  article  about 
“Grandpa  Reed's  Birds.’’ 

Marion,  Ohio. 


BURNING  OF  A  MISSIONARY  BUILDING  AT  SITKA. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  .Austin  writes  from  Sitka,  Alaska, 
under  date  of  Jan.  2(),  of  the  entire  (b'struetion  by 
fire  of  the  Sheldon  Jackson  Institute  there.  .And 
iK'reiqion  the  Secretary  of  the  AVoman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  very  properly 
founds  an  appeal  to  the  churches  to  secure  means 
to  carry  forward  th»'  work  witliout  interval  or 
shrinkage.  Mrs.  .Austin  gives  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  and  incidents  of  the  calasttopiie ; 

One  comfort  to  us  is  that  it  was  not  occasioned 
by  the  carelessness  of  any  one  in  the  Home.  It 
is  our  custom  to  have  faniil.v  prayers  befoi  e  the 
boys  go  to  their  dormitory  for  the  night.  My 
hu-baiid  left  the  room  at  ciglit  U.  M.,and  at  eleven 
P.  M.  he  wont  through  the  dormitoiy  and  kiteli- 
en.  Eve.rv thing  was  u[)parontl.y  safe.  At  three 
.A.  M.  we  were  awakened  b.v  tlu'  howling  of  our 
(log  in  the  wood  room.  I  e.alled  my  son  and  told 
him  he  must  go  and  .-('c  what  the  trouble  was,  and 
I  went  with  him  into  the  hall  adjoining  the  school¬ 
room,  and  did  not  perceive  the  slightest  smell  of 
smoke.  .At  six  .A.  M.  one  of  our  boys  discoveri'd 
the  fire  In  the  school-room,  un'l  immediately  the 
bell  was  rung.  'VVe  got  iqi  in  the  darkiu'ss  to 
dress,  and  neighbors  urgi'd  us  to  leave  the  build¬ 
ing,  tor  fear  we  should  be  lost  in  the  smoke.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  terrible  shock  when  1  heard 
the  roaring  and  crackling  of  fire  all  .about  us,  and 
felt  that  all  our  earthly  possessions  were  soon  to 
be  swept  awa.y.  The  great  concern  was  for  the 
boys’  safety.  But  all  were  saved.  One  of  the 
boys  said  to  me  “Charley  is  missing,”  our  baby 
boy  in  the  Home,  imt  we  soon  found  him. 

i'he  very  ofiicient  help  of  the  friends  was  re¬ 
markable.  My  husbaml  saved  the  boys’  bedding 
and  the  bedsteads.  'I’he  boys  fastened  a  roiie 
around  the  large  cooking-stove  which  Dr.  Jackson 
sent  them.  It  was  so  hot  they  could  not  handle 
it.  The  cooking  utensils  were  also  rescued. 

One  of  our  boys,  of  wivmii  we  are  very  fond  and 
jiroud,  worked  like  a  hero.  He  said  “  I  will  save 
Mr.  Austin’s  furniture  if  I  die  in  the  llanies;  I  am 
not  afraid  to  die.”  I  stood  outside  and  Ix'gged 
liini  to  leave  the  house,  but  lit'  did  not  heed,  but 
worked  with  all  his  might.  He  stayed  until  the 
fire  was  all  about  him,  and  then  jumpeil  from  the 
second-story  window,  and  stood  by  my  side  watch¬ 
ing  utir  lovetl  Home,  while  it  was  fast  being  swept 
from  our  sight.  Our  feelings  were  greatly  touched 
by  the  many  Indian  friends  coming  to  offer  tht'ir 
sympathy.  One  woman  said  “  When  I  hoard  the 
school-bell  ring  I  rushed  out  of  the  ranche  aud 
hurried  to  the  llome,  looked  .about,  and  could  not 
see  you.  O  my  heart  was  so  sad  !  1  do  love  you, 
and  would  feel  just  as  badly  to  lose  you  as  one  <.>f 
my  own  family.”  She  is  an  unusually  fond  mo¬ 
ther,  and  has  a  fine  family  of  children  w<*ll  clothed 
and  fed.  Her  eldest  son  is  one  of  the  Home  boy.s. 

Some  women  were  carrying  things  from  the 
lire,  others  depositing  them  in  safety.  Some  were 
wandering  about  with  tears. in  their  ('yes.  They 
feel  the  loss  very  greatly.  I  cannot  tell  you  h  w 
dear  to  my  heart  those  people  are.  The  fire  has 
tested  their  love  for  u.s.  I  dare  not  atop  to  think 
of  this  sad  lo.ss;  but  wo  must  submit,  and  we 
look  to  our  Heavenly  Father  in  the  darkness,  and 
know  He  will  bring  us  into  the  light. 

If  wo  do  not  receive  any  clothing  by  tliis  steam¬ 
er  for  our  boys,  I  shall  have  to  make  some  gar¬ 
ments  for  them.  Wo  shall  fit  up  their  dormitory 
and  make  them  as  happy  and  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Wo  have  taken  a  few  rooms  for  our  own 
use  whore  wo  can  sleep  at  night,  but  will  all  re¬ 
main  with  the  boys  during  the  day  and  evening. 

Could  our  kind  friends  in  the  East  hear  the 
earnest  pleadii.gs  of  our  boys  that  they  might  not 
be  sent  liack  to  the  ranche,  we  feel  sure  that  am¬ 
ple  nie.ans  would  soon  be  furnished  to  i>rocure 
them  a  comfortable  home.  We  hope  that  nioni'y 
will  be  sent  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committei'  of 
Homo  Missions  as  soon  as  jio.ssibb',  that  we  may 
build  during  the  Summer  months  when  the  days 
are  so  long,  it  being  bright  enough  to  work  until 
nine  or  ton  P.  M. 

Since  writing  this  we  have  fitted  up  a  large 
stable  formerly  used  by  the  troops;  it  is  the  best 
we  can  do  at  present.  The  boys  an'  very  hojieful, 
and  believe  friends  will  soon  provide  them  with  a 
new  homo.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  procure 
seeds,  and  .send  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will 
soon  be  time  to  plant  our  garden  again.  We  had 
ver.v  good  success  hast  year. 

Mrs.  Lieut.  Symonds  of  the  Jamestown,  uiion 
her  return  home  to  Ogdensluirgli  went  to  work 


in  earnest,  interested  friends  there,  and  by  last 
steamer  we  received  some  blankets,  and  also  have 
the  promise  of  a  sewing-machine  for  the  Home. 
Mrs.  Commander  Glass  liopes  to  do  somethiiig  in 
Han  Francisco  for  our  Home.  It  strengthens  our 
faith  to  get  such  letters  from  friends,  and  just  now 
when  we  so  need  the  prayers  and  help  of  those 
who  are  able  to  give  to  us. 

When  the  Home  was  burning,  an  Indian  doctor 
from  Hoonyah  said  to  Archie  “Why  don't  Mr. 
Austin  put  a  stop  to  the  lire  Archie  said  in  his 
broken  language,  “  You  don't  know  what  you  talk 
about:  we  love  Jesus.  It  is  all  ri,ght ;  don’t  talk 
that  wav,  vou  don't  know  nothing.” 

Mks.  A.  E.  .Ai’.stin. 


WOMAN’S  WORK  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Undermining  Polygamy. 

'I'Im!  Roman’s  Prt'sbyterial  Society  for  Home 
Missions,  Cincinnati  Presbytery,  have  just  held 
their  third  annual  meeting,  and  it  was  a  good  one. 
Large  delegations  came  in  from  the  different 
chur('h('->.  and  the  lecturi'-room  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  tilled.  The  president  of  the 
Soci(*ly.  Mis.  M.  J.  Pyle,  managed  the  programme, 
and  she  did  it  with  iier  usual  sjiirit  and  energy. 
She  seemed  to  impart  inspiration  and  earnestness 
both  to  those  who  took  part  and  to  those  who 
listened. 

Neai'ly  every  church  in  the  Presbytery  has  in  it 
one  or  more  ladies’  mission  bands  or  socii'ties  or¬ 
ganized  for  Home  Mission  work.  Jlost  of  these 
bands  and  societies  were  represented  at  this  annual 
meeting  l»y  their  secretaries  or  special  delegates, 
many  of  whom  gave  brief  reports  of  tlu'ir  work. 
Thes('  reports  were  full  of  intelligence  and  full  of 
('ntliusiasm,  and  formed  a  very  interesting  foatun' 
of  the  meeting. 

The  tn'asurer’s  report  showed  that  the  local  so- 
cieti('s  had  done  splendid  work  in  the  matter  of 
raising  money.  The  amount  raised  this  year  was 
over  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  an  incresLse  of  fifty 
per  cent,  over  the  results  of  last  year. 

Stirring  letters  were  read  from  the  mission  field, 
and  every  one  present  felt  an  assurance  that  such 
women  as  Mrs.  Sliirlcy  of  Logan,  Ulali,  Miss 
Fannie  Burke  of  Togucrville,  and  Miss  Mary 
Crowell  of  Gunnison,  would  leave  the  world  better 
for  their  having  lived  in  it. 

We  went  away  from  th(‘  meeting  convinced  that  if 
Congress  would  aliolish  Polygamy,  the  women  and 
children  would  do  the  balance  of  the  work,  and 
effectually  wipe  (he  stain  of  Alormonisni  from  our 
fair  escutcheon.  March  an  army  of  Christian 
teachers  into  Utah,  and  tlii'y  will  soon  undermine 
an  institution  that  was  founded  on  Ignorance  and 
builded  of  sujierstltion.  Such  an  army  will  not 
lay  wa-ste  merely;  th('y  will  cstaidish  and  build 
np  .1  better  civilization,  resting  it  on  the  eternal 
foundations  of  moral  education  and  the  Christian 
religion. 

A  noticeable  incident  of  the  mei'ting  was  the 
presence  there  of  Mrs.  H.  Thane  Miller,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  tlie  Bajitist  Ladles’  Home  Mi.ssion  So¬ 
ciety.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Rust,  rcpre.senting  the  Metho- 
di.st  Ladies’  Home  Mission  Society,  lioth  of  wliorn 
took  part  in  the  exorcises,  and  gave  brief  accounts 
of  tlie  work  being  done  by  their  Associations. 
They  spoke  words  of  cheer  and  encouragement  to 
our  ladies.  B('ing  representatives  of  our  great 
sister  denominations,  they  showi'il  a  disposition 
to  tiirow  down  the  barriers  of  dcnoniinatioualism. 
In  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  immense  Slates 
and  Territories  that  are  being  addl'd  to  our  West¬ 
ern  borders,  our  women,  at  least,  are  ready  to  co- 
opi'rato  and  make  a  common  cause. 

What  a  glorious  consummation  will  it  be  when 
all  Protestant  denominations  can  form  one  grand 
alliance,  and  work  togettu'r  for  the  world’s  evan¬ 
gelization!  R.  F. 


tn  at  JLmnt. 

LITTLE  EDDIE  HILL. 

‘Ugli,  what  a  bitter  night !’ e.xclaimed  IMr. 
Stiles  a.s  he  seated  himself  in  his  easychair  and 
dri'w  the  rich  folds  of  his  (juilted  w’rapper  m  >!’e 
closi'ly  about  his  pampered  form.  ‘I  declare 
it's  enough  to  fre-ez'  one!’  and  with  a  half 
siiiver  he  jiut  his  {ilump  feet,  which  wore  en¬ 
cased  in  eli'gantly  embroidered  slippers,  a  little 
nearer  the  lire. 

‘  I  (lid  nut  think  it  was  so  very  cold,’  said 
Mrs.  Si  lies,  raising  her  ey('s  slowdy  from  the 
book  she  had  been  reading. 

‘  No  wonih'r  ;  siiut  up  as  you  are  all  day  in 
an  air-tight  room,  how  can  you  expect  to  know 
anything  about  the  we;ither  ?  1  did  not  think 
it  was  half  so  cold  before  1  started  from  the 
store.’ 

‘  But  it’s  only  a  little  way.  I  shouldn’t  have 
thought  you  would  have  got  so  chilled.’ 

‘  And  I  should  not,  but  I  was  stopped  by  one 
of  those  city  pests,  a  beggar  girl.’ 

‘  Dear  me !  and  the  impudent  tiling  asked  you 
for  money  i:'’ 

‘  Ye«,  and  she  looked  so  (litiful  that  I  could 
have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  have  given  her  a 
six|)ence  or  s  >  if  it  had  not  been  so  h  irrid  cold.’ 

‘Lucky  for  you  that  it  was  cold,  then,  for  I 
don’t  bi'lieve  it’s  any  charity  to  give  to  such 
creatures.’ 

‘Nor  I,  as  a  general  thing  ;  but  this  girl  was 
an  exception  to  the  common  lun.  It  is  tru(' 
she  had  tlu'  same  old  story  of  sick  mother,  and 
no  tire,  and  famishing  littlo  brother  ;  but  there 
must  liave  been  .some  truth  in  what  she  .said, 
or  I'lsi' she  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  decep¬ 
tion.’ 

‘  She’s  an  old  hand  at  begging,  very  likely, 
and  has  learned  her  part  to  perh'ction.  What 
a  burning  shame.it  is  that  the  autliorities  allow 
such  creatures  to  run  auout  the  streets! ’and 
with  every  h'ature  expressive  of  pious  indigna¬ 
tion,  the  lady  folded  her  white  and  jewelled 
hands  and  looked  straight  into  the  glowing 
gratix 

Mr.  Stiles  said  no  more,  but  n'ached  over 
the  table  and  taking  up  the  evening  paper  ho 
was  .soon  quite  absorbed  in  looking  over  tlie 
markots  and  other  interesting  items.  But  every 
time  the  merchant  paused  in  his  retiding  he 
shivered  and  drew  netirer  the  lin',  for  there 
was  a  vision  of  a  cheerless  room,  with  ember¬ 
less  hearth,  and  shivering,  starving,  dying  in¬ 
mates,  pri  sont  to  his  miua’s  ('ye.  He  did  not 
like  to  look  at  the  [licturt*.  ()  no,  for  he  was 
one  of  tiKJse  liighly  sensitive,  delicately  orgau- 
iz(}d  beings  who  cannot  even  bear  to  think  of 
misery,  tnuch  less  see  it ;  so  he  tried  resolutely 
to  banish  all  thoughts  of  the  beggar  girl  and 
her  pitiful  story  from  his  mind.  Atid  he  suc- 
cei'ded  pretty  well,  though  not  quite  to  liis 
siitisfaction,  for  siiite  of  his  efforts  the  pale  face 
would  seem  to  glance  up  from  the  printed  page 
every  now  and  then,  while  the  r  lugh  wind  that 
went  sighing  round  the  house  iiad  somctliing 
very  much  like  the  wail  of  ji  suffering  female 
in  it. 

Mr.  Stiles  never  dreamed  ;  if  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  so  doing,  I  am  pretty  sure  he 
would  not  have  rested  well  that  night ;  but  jis 
it  was  he  slept  soundly,  and  jirose  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  K  freshed  in  mind  and  body.  It  was  a 
glorious  winter  morning,  but  cold  ;  and  as  the 
rich  merchant  walked  briskly  forward  in  the 
diri'ction  "1  his  store,  tier  white  frost  gathered 
on  his  coat,  and  he  ke|)t  striking  his  gloved 
hands  tog(Mher  to  kei'p  them  warm  ;  but  no 
thought  of  the  poor — the  suffering,  freezing 
Voor-was  in  his  heart,  till  suddenly  turning  a 
corner  he  stood  face  to  face  with  a  little  ragged, 
barefoot  lioy. 

‘O  sir! ’cried  the  child,  seizing  hold  of  the 
merchant’s  coat  eagerly, ‘O  sir,  I  don’t  want 
money!  I  aint  a-giring  to  beg!  but  come,  do 
come  with  me!’ 

‘  W  here  i  ’  asked  Mr.  Stiles,  gazing  pityingly 
upon  the  little  trembling  tiling. 

‘ 'rhen  you  will  go  !  O  I  am  so  glad  !  I  will 
show  you  the  way,’  and  tighti  ning  his  grasp 
upon  the  oat,  the  little  blue  feet  hurried  up 
the  street,  down  a  iiarrow  alley,  and  stopped  in 
front  of  an  old  building  whicli  once  had  been  a 
respectable  habitation,  but  was  now  fast  going 
to  decay.  Then  letting  go  the  coat,  the  boy 
put  the  black  hair  away  from  his  thin,  strange- 
looking  face,  and  said  iai  a  husky  voice  ‘  This  is 
the  place.’ 


AVithout  speaking  a  word,  Mr.  Stile.s  wont 
over  the  col  I  stepfiingstoncs  into  the  ch(*(*rle8s 
hall,  up  a  flight  of  rickt'ty  stairs,  and  before 
he  was  a  ware  of  it  he  stood  in  the  [trcseiice  of 
the  (lea  I  !  For  a  moment  ho  was  horritie  l, 
then  with  a  great  effort  he  overcame  his  emo¬ 
tion,  and  asked  in  an  unsteady  voice  ‘  What 
(lo('s  all  this  mean,  jioor  child’?’ 

‘  It  means,’ repli  'd  the  child,  with  a  look  of 
terror  which  was  ti'riilde  on  the  face  of  one  so 
young — ‘  it  mi'ansthat  mamma  and  Lizzie  have 
gone  to  sleep,  and  won’t  wake  up  again.  Y'ou 
see  dear  motlii'r  was  vt'iy  ill,  so  Lizzie  could 
not  work  any  mon',  and  in  a  little  while  all  the 
bread  and  coal  we  had  was  gone,  and  we  hadn’t 
any  money  to  bu.v  more  with,  and  the  bakers 
wouldn’t  trust,  so  we  have  been  two  whole  days 
without  any  lire  or  anything  to  eat.  Last  night 
mother  was  vei  y  weak,  but  shi'  told  Lizzie  to  go 
and  beg  ;  so  she  put  me  in  bed  and  went  away. 

Soon  as  she  was  gone  mother  put  both  arms 
around  m<',  and  sobbed  and  cried,  and  talk¬ 
ed  so  strangely,  tliat  I  was  frightened  ;  but 
in  a  little  while  she  grew  calm,  and  whispering 
‘  (tO(I  ble.s8  you  and  care  for  you,  Eddy,’  she 
went  to  slecj).  I  lay  awake  a  long  time  waiting 
for  Lizzie  to  come  back,  for  I  was  so  hungry  ; 
but  she  didn’t  come,  and  I  grew  so  tired  that  I 
went  to  sleep,  and  didn’t  wake  up  again  until 
the  sun  was  shining  in  at  the  window.  The 
first  thing  I  saw  when  I  raised  my  head  was 
Lizzie  here  on  the  floor  fast  asleep.  I  got  up 
and  tried  to  awaken  her,  but  she  wouldn’t  stir, 
for  all  my  coaxing  ;  then  I  tried  to  rouse  mam¬ 
ma,  but  she  lay  so  very  white  and  still  that  I 
was  afraid,  and  went  out  for  help.  You  see  I 
would  have  told  you  all  about  it  at  first,  but 
I  was  in  such  a  liurry  ;  then,  too,  I  was  afraid 
you  W'UiIdn’tcome  with  me  if  I  did.  You  won’t 
be  angry  with  me — will  you  ?— but  wake  mam¬ 
ma  and  Lizzie,  and  I  will  be  so  glad  !  ’  and  the 
child  looked  eagerly  up  while  something  like  a 
smile  flitted  across  his  wan  fact'. 

But  the  man  stood  still.  The  f'ower  of  speech 
and  motion  si'emed  for  the  time  suspended,  and 
though  he  tried  to  do  so  he  could  not  turn  his 
eyes  away  from  the  white  face  of  the  dead 
mother,  which  seemed  to  look  ap.oealingly  up 
to  him. 

‘  O  sir,  won’t  you  wake  them  ’?  why  don’t  you 
wake  them  ?  ’  exclaimed  Eddie,  seizing  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  hand  in  b  >th  his  own. 

'1  he  earnestne.ss  of  the  voice,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  icy  little  fingers,  aroused  Mr.  Stiff's 
from  his  stupor,  and  he  said  jiityingly  :  ‘Poor 
boy  !  poor  boy  !  I  would  wake  them  if  I  could, 
but  your  mother  cannot  wake— she  is  dead  !  ’ 

‘Dead!’  exclaiim'd  the  child,  and  with  a 
wild  cry  he  s;ink  beside  his  sister,  who  all  this 
time  had  lain  upon  the  floor  with  her  face 
(lownwaid,  perfi'ctly  motionless.  ‘O  Lizzie, 
Lizzie  wake  up! ’sobbed  he  bitterly.  ‘  AVake 
up  !  mamma  is  dead  !  Wake  up  and  comfort 
little  Piddie !  ’ 

But  Lizzie  did  not  hear  the  plaintive  voice, 
and  tremblingly  the  rich  man  went  forward 
and  raised  the  girl’s  head.  'The  neck  was  stiff, 
and  the  face,  which  was  stark  and  cold,  was  the 
same,  the  very  same,  that  had  looked  up  to 
him  .so  pleadingly  the  night  before  !  He  started 
back  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him, 
and  for  a  moment  he  was  faint  and  dizzy  as  he 
thought  of  the  difference  a  little  money  might 
have  mad(*.  But  it  was  all  over  now,  and  re¬ 
grets  were  unavailing;  so  taking  Eddie’s  slight 
form  tenderly  in  his  arms,  he  said  soothingly 
‘  Tliere,  there,  lon’t  cry  so,  poor  boy  ;  you  may 
go  homi'  with  me  !  ’ 

But  the  child  clung  to  his  sister  until  con¬ 
vinc'd  .that  she  too  was  dead,  when  wdth  a 
despairing  cry  he  nestled  closely  to  the  mor- 
c  lant’s  bosom,  and  sobbed  as  though  his  heart 
was  bn'aking.  And  while  tears  coursed  over 
his  own  cheeks,  the  rich  man  gathered  the  un¬ 
fortunate  little  outcast  in  his  arms  and  went 
out  into  the  street.  An  hour  befori',  and  ho 
would  h  ive  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
carry  even  a  small  (laper  parcel ;  but  now,  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  nobler  impulses  of  his  mitiire,  he 
was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed.  Indeed  ho 
scarcely  saw  the  many  curious,  eager  glances 
which  wer('  directed  toward  him  as  he  hurrif^ — 
along  with  his  strange-looking  burden,  and  1^5 
never  once  stopped  until  ho  ascended  the  steps 
of  his  own  dwelling. 

Very  much  was  Mrs.  Stiles  horrified  wflion 
her  h  sshand  entered  tire  parlor  with  poor  littlo 
Eddie  in  his  arms,  and  she  came  near  going  in¬ 
to  hy.sterics  when  he  linrriedly  told  his  story 
and  went  away,  leaving  that  lump  of  rags  and 
misr'ty  right  on  the  sofa  beside  iu'r,  with  tho 
injunction  to  feed,  warm,  and  clothe  it. 

I’oor  Mrs.  Stiff's!  Fushi  >n  and  false  educa¬ 
tion  had  m.'i  1 !  her  what  she  was  ;  luit  sir?  had 
a  true  woman’s  heart  nevertheff'ss,  beneath  the 
glilteritig  worldl.y  exterior  ;  ;iud  tiioughat  first 
she  declared  the  child  shouffi  not  stay  in  the 
house,  she  soon  felt  more  reconciled,  and  ludped 
with  her  own  soft  white  hands  to  l)athe  his  al¬ 
most  skc'leton  form.  Then  Bridget,  who  {(dd- 
ed  heroclf  on  being  a  m  >st  excellent  nurse, 
wrapi)ed  him  in  flannel  and  put  him  to  bed, 
and  fed  him  with  some  nice  warm  gruel  which 
she  had  prepared  for  the  occasi  )n,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  poor  little  thing  had  sobbed 
hiimself  fo  sff  ep. 

As  the  lady  sat  by  the  bedside  and  gazed  up¬ 
on  tiK'  hollow  eyes,  the  sunken  ciieeks,  and 
transparent  hands  of  the  little  one,  her  own 
glad  childhood,  the  blight  spring  days  of  her 
early  life,  when  she  was  beloved,  petted,  and 
ixircil  for  by  all,  came  vividly  to  la'r  mind,  and 
the  contrast  was  s  >  painful  that  she  we()t.  And 
whiff*  tho  ti'ars  were  still  fresh  on  her  cheeks, 
her  husband  cam!*. 

‘AVe  have  been  very,  very  selfish,  Miry,’ 
said  he;  ‘but,  thank  G  >d,  we  ano  not  quite 
heaitles.s.’ 

Then  sitting  down,  he  told  her  how  ho  had 
seen  the  proper  oflicers,  and  sent  two  good 
women  to  the  lious  ?  of  death.  ‘O  I  never  can 
foigivo  myself  for  last  night’s  cruelty,  and  I 
feel  as  though  I  could  not  do  enough  to  atone 
for  my  past  iH'gff'ct,’  said  ho  in  conclusion; 
aud  leaning  his  hand  upon  his  head,  he  Jookerl 
very  sad  and  thoughtful. 

‘But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  this 
child’?’  asked  Mrs.  Stiles,  after  a  moment’s 
silence. 

‘Do  with  him’?’  said  the  merchant;  ‘why, 
k('ep  him  and  take  caro  of  him,  to  be  sure  ! 
'ThougliGod  lias  not  seen  fit  to  give  us  children 
of  our  own.  He  has  blessed  us  with  ample  means, 
and  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  take  .some  little 
friendff'ss  outcast  and  rear  him  up  for  a  life  of 
usefulness  and  honor  !  AA’hat  a  wonder  that  in 
the  ten  .years  of  our  married  life  I  have  never 
thought  of  this  before  !  ’ 

‘O  (ff'ar!  you  are  not  in  earnest,  Charles!’ 
cried  the  lady,  hoffling  up  both  hands  in  as- 
tonisliment.  ‘Only  think  what  a  tax  it  will 
be  upon  me;  what  a  time  of  it  I  sliall  have 
trying  to  overcome  his  vicious  haliits  aud  make 
him  half-way  human  !’ 

‘  But  Mary,  all  poor  children  aia*  not  neces¬ 
sarily  vicious’  re|)lied  Mr.  Stiles,  ‘and  I  am 
sure  that  Eddie  is  worthy  of  all  that  we  may 
do  for  him.’ 

And  the  merchant  was  right;  for  when  Ed¬ 
die  grew  strong  end  well,  he  soon  endeared 
himself  to  all  tin*  household  by  his  col  lect  de¬ 
portment  and  amiable  disposition.  Mrs.  Stiles 
could  not  hel|)  1  -viiig  him,  and  she  was  so 
much  jileascd  with  liim,  that  after  he  had  lived 
in  her  family  four  years  she  huntt'd  up  a  little 
blacki'yed  oriihan  girl,  and  took  her  into  her 
heart  and  home. 

Mr.  Stiff  s  is  very  fond  of  ‘  his  children,’  as 
he  proudly  calls  tliem,  and  he  says  ‘taking  ba¬ 
bies  to  bring  up’  is  the  uest  investment  he  ever 
madi* ;  aud  he  thinks  he  shall  adopt  one  home¬ 
less  little  one  once  in  four  years  as  long  as  ho 
lives. — Lyceum  Library. 


CHILDKKN, 

A  dreary  place  would  be  this  earth 
AVere  there  no  liltff*  pt‘0|)le  in  it; 

Th((  song  of  life  would  lost!  iis  mirth 
AVere  there  no  children  to  begin  it; 

No  little  forms,  like  buds  to  grow, 

And  make  the  admiring  heart  surrender : 

No  little  hands,  on  lu-eii-.t  and  brow, 

'To  keep  the  thrilling  love  chords  tender. 

No  babe  within  our  arms  to  leap. 

No  liitle  feet  toward  sliimbi'r  lending; 

No  little  kine  in  prayer  to  bend. 

Our  loving  lips  the  sweet  words  lending. 

Life’s  song  indeed  would  lose  its  charm, 
AVere  there  no  babies  to  begin  it; 

A  dtdeful  place  this  world  would  bo, 

AVere  there  no  littlo  people  in  It. 


XUM 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

SEEDING  TO  CLOVER. 

Clover  is  generally  sown  in  the  Spring,  a  few 
farmers  only  sow  in  the  Fall,  and  in  most  sea¬ 
sons  it  is  uncertain,  being  liable  to  Winter-kill. 
The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  sow  in  February 
or  March,  if  possible  on  a  light  fall  of  snow, 
and  this  was  usually  a  successful  method,  bet¬ 
ter  perhaps  when  sown  in  the  chaff,  as  was 
customary  before  hullers  were  invented.  It  is  i 
still  sown  to  some  extent  before  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground.  All  this  of  eourse  refers  to 
seeding  with  wheat,  which  is  the  usual  method 
for  clover. 

Where  wheat  is  cultivated  or  harrowed  it 
makes  a  mellow  seed  bed  for  the  clover,  and 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture  theie  is 
no  further  trouble  with  the  seeding.  But  just 
here  comes  the  difficulty.  When  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer  is  dry,  as  often  occurs,  it  is 
death  to  the  new  seeding.  The  most  efficient 
remedy  is  to  make  the  surface  of  the  soil  rich. 
Surface  manuring  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
wheat  will  not  only  be  a  great  help  to  the 
wheat  crop,  but  will  almost  insure  success  with 
the  seeding.  The  richness  of  the  surface  soil 
gives  a  better  growth,  and  the  manure  affords 
a  light  mulch  and  protection  during  Winter. 

If  the  clover  is  not  sown  till  the  ground  is 
settled  in  Spring,  and  the  wheat  field  is  work¬ 
ed,  the  manure  has  been  dissolved  and  is 
ready  to  be  used  as  plant  food,  atid  moisture 
is  retained  much  longer  than  with  no  fertilizer 
applied.  The  seed  sown  on  such  a  top  soil, 
made  mellow,  will  get  so  large  growth  and 
strong  root  that  succeeding  droughts  will  have 
to  be  severe  and  long  to  destroy  it ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  the  effects  of  the  manure  will 
oonlinue  to  be  felt  in  the  succeeding  crops. 

This  may  not,  as  we  have  said,  be  an  abso¬ 
lute  specific  for  loss  of  seeding,  yet  it  will  in 
most  cases  save  it,  and  even  in  seasons  when 
it  is  not  needed  for  keeping  the  clover  alive,  it 
will  make  so  much  better  growth  that  the  re¬ 
sult  will  justify  the  expense  and  trouble.  It 
may  not  be  possible  on  large  wheat  farms  to 
make  enough  manure  to  cover  all  the  laud 
sown  to  wheat  with  a  sufficient  amount  to  be 
of  service,  but  when  once  the  start  is  made 
more  matture  means  more  wheat. 

If  from  any  cause  the  cl  <ver  seeding  fails, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  farm  demand  a  crop 
for  hay  the  succeeding  year,  if  the  wheat  stub¬ 
ble  or  any  other  is  plowed  and  well  worked 
after  harvest  and  a  g' <0(1  covering  of  manure 
worked  in  on  the  surface,  and  clover  and 
other  grass  seed  sown  not  later  than  the  1st 
of  September,  there  will  seldom  fail  to  be  a  fine 
crop  for  hay  the  next  season.  It  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried  in  many  cases,  and  has  also 
failed  in  many  more  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the 
difficulty  will  generally  be  found  to  have  been 
that  the  soil  was  not  properly  cultivated  and 
enriche<l. 

What  the  small  plant  needs  is  moisture, 
food,  and  prutection  from  the  start,  and  the 
surface  manuring  gives  all  these. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Since  the  potato  beetle  came  among  us,  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  had  the  very  best  n'sults 
from  early  planting,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
earliest  varieties.  Now  these  early  kinds  are 
more  easily  affected  by  warmth  than  the  late 
ones.  They  sprout  easily,  and  coolness  is 
therefore  more  essential  b-r  them.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  it  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  seed  potatoes  sprout  or  n^t  before 
planting.  Wo  have  known  pe  'ple  to  tear  out 
sprouts  several  inches  long,  and  cut  up  the  tu¬ 
bers  in  full  faith  that  they  will  sprout  again 
and  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  They  do  gener¬ 
ally  grow,  but  there  is  littlo  doubt  that  they 
are  c  institutionally  weaker  and  much  more 
liable  to  disease  than  those  which  do  not 
8]<rout  until  ready  to  go  in  the  ground. 

true  farmers  apply  well-rotted  yard  manure 
taeach  hill  on  planting  potatoes,  while  others 
use  largely  of  poUish.  In  the  application  of 
potash  the  quantity  should  vary  with  the  soil 
and  the  season.  On  such  land  as  specially 
needs  potash,  it  will  of  course  produce  more 
striking  results  than  on  soils  already  supplied 
with  it  in  abundance.  A  dry  or  wet  sea¬ 
son  may  give  unlike  results.  A  few  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  will  be  enough  in  any  Ciise.  It 
would  be  better  to  apply  it  broadcast,  as  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  plant  soon  extend  so  as  to 
occupy  all  the  ground.  When  applied  on  the 
surface  very  early,  the  potash  is  gradually  dis¬ 
solved  and  carried  into  the  soil.  Applied  later 
to  the  freshly-plowed  ground,  it  may  be  mixed 
by  harrowing.  Yard  manure  will  be  useful  in 
any  case,  and  if  not  spread  the  previous  .Au¬ 
tumn  or  Winter,  it  should  be  well  intermixed 
with  the  soil  by  plowing  and  harrowing.  It 
will  be  hardly  necessary  to  make  more  than 
one  application,  as  the  growth  of  the  potato  is 
nearly  all  effected  in  three  or  four  months,  and 
the  potash  would  not  be  likely  to  be  washed 
out  of  the  soil  in  that  brief  time. 


TREES  BY  THE  LINE  FENCE. 

The  question  has  often  arisen  whetlier  the 
fruit  which  grows  i  n  the  branches  of  a  tree  over¬ 
hanging  the  land  of  a  neighb'  r,  belongs  to  the 
owner,  to  the  neighbor,  or  to  both.  '1  he  rules 
are  now  pretty  well  established,  though  in  the 
past  they  were  somewhat  contradictory.  If 
the  stem  or  trunk  of  the  tree  grows  so  close  to 
the  line  that  parts  of  its  actual  body  extend 
into  each,  nei  her  owner  can  cut  it  down  with¬ 
out  the  conseat  of  the  other,  and  the  fruit  is  to 
be  equitably  divided.  If  the  stem  of  the  tree 
stands  wholly  within  the  boumlary  line  of  one 
owner  he  owns  the  whole  tree  with  its  products, 
although  the  roots  and  branches  extend  into 
the  property  of  the  other.  There  was  an  old 
rule  of  law  that  the  latter  might  claim  from 
the  yield  of  the  tree  as  much  as  would  be  an 
offset  h  r  the  nourishment  it  derived  from  his 
estate,  but  this  is  now  obsolete.  The  law  gives 
the  land  owort-  on  whose  soil  the  tree  stands 
the  right  to  cut  it  down  at  his  pleasure,  and  to 
pluck  all  the  fruit  from  it  while  it  stands. 

In  New  York  State  the  courts  have  decided 
that  trespass  for  assault  would  lie  by  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  tree  against  the  owner  of  the  land 
over  which  i*s  branches  extended,  if  he  pre¬ 
vented  the  owner  of  the  tree,  by  personal  vio¬ 
lence,  from  reaching  over  and  picking  the  fruit 
groviing  upon  these  branchts  wnde  standing 
on  the  fence  dividing  the  lands.  The  owner  of 
the  land  over  which  the  branches  e.xtend  may 
lop  the  branches  close  to  his  line.  He  may  also 
dig  down  and  cut  the  roots  square  with  his 
line,  if  he  so  elects.  In  plain  terms,  if  no  por¬ 
tion  of  the  trunk  is  within  his  line  he  may  re¬ 
fuse  all  trespass  of  the  tree  on  his  premises, 
either  above  the  ground  or  below  it.  But  if  he 
gives  the  tree  license  either  to  extend  its  roots 
under  his  soil  or  to  hang  its  branches  over  his 
premises,  he  docs  not  thereby  gain  any  light 
to  its  fruit.  He  cannot  pick  it  for  himself  nor 
interfere  with  the  picking  by  the  owm-r.aslong 
as  the  latter  remains  in  the  tree  or  on  the  fence 
which  divides  the  property.  This  right  to  the 
fruit  does  not,  however,  permit  the  other  own¬ 
er  to  come  upon  the  soil  on  the  other  si  le  of 
the  line  to  gather  the  fruit,  and  all  the  fruit 
which  falls  without  violence  to  t!ie  ground  on 
that  side  may  thus  bec  jme  the  property  of  its 
owner.  _ 

FLOWERS  IN  MEXICO. 

Mexico  is  the  greatest  fl  mer-market  in  the 
world.  All  the  year  round  the  gar  lens  bring 
forth  brilliant  blossoms— the  fragile,  beautiful 
chil  lien  of  this  tropic  zone.  All  historians  who 
write  of  the  Mexicans  speak  of  theirloveof  llow- 
ersasoneof  their  principal charaeteristies.  Nor 
is  this  trait  diminished  in  the  pi  es<-nt  genera¬ 
tion.  Fr  -m  the  days  before  the  cruel  conquest, 
all  through  that  merciless  time,  when  the  .Mex¬ 
icans  b  >re  the  heavy  yoke  under  their  violent 
masters,  the  Spaniards,  they  remained  fidthful 
U)  their  love  of  flowers  ;  the  passion  is  innate 
in  them  During  the  coldest  days  known  in 
this  mild  climate  one  may  go  to  market  and 
find  the  simple  Indians  seated  on  the  si  lewalks 
with  their  baskets  of  flowers.  I  have  seen  them 
sitting  thus  closely  togi'ther  for  a  whole  block, 
offeiing  at  almost  ridiculously  low  prices  bun¬ 


dles  of  ro.st's,  heliotropes,  violets,  geraniums, 
heartsease,  pinks,  and  in  sh-  rtalmo.st  number¬ 
less  varieties.  For  twenty-five  cents  one  may 
nearly  always  buy  a  large,  elegantly  arranged 
bouquet,  compost'd  of  the  m  st  e.xquisite  flow¬ 
ers,  the  price  of  which  in  New  York  would  varv, 
according  to  the  season,  from  S3  to  S5  or  SO.  j 
In  the  full  flower  season  one  may  often  buy  tor  i 
six  and  a  quarter  cents  as  many  flowers  as  can 
be  disposed  of  in  a  parlor  of  ordinary  size. 

HEALTH  PARACiRATHS. 

Cure  for  Rheumatic  Gout.— Senator  Voor- 
hees  says  :  “I  liave  cured  myself  of  rheumatic 
gout  by  a  simple  remedy — taking  lemon  juiee 
in  warm  water  twice  or  three  times  per  day. 
Consequently,  I  am  able  to  do  what  I  have  not 
done  for  yetirs — walk  from  my  lodging  to  the 
Capitol  and  back,  a  matter  of  four  miles  every 
day,  and  outstrip  the  young  fellows  who  go 
with  me.” 

Power  of  the  Will. — A  lady  was  sick  from 
apparent  exhaustion,  and  for  a  long  time  had 
kept  her  bed.  Her  pastor,  at  her  request,  had 
prayed  and  prayed,  but  she  was  no  better.  A 
new  physician  one  day  called.  He  came  to 
her  bedside,  and  said  “  I  think  that  the  best 
thing  you  can  d>>  is  to  get  up!"  And  she  got 
up.  “  Go  down  stairs!”  Ami  she  went  down. 
The  next  day  she  was  on  the  street  enjoying  a 
walk  after  a  bmg,  long  confinement.  “  I  didn’t 
cure  her,”  said  the  physician,  “  for  there  was 
nothing  to  cure.  Sho  had  lain  in  her  bed  so 
long  that  her  will-power  had  all  gone.”  His 
prompt  and  heroic  treatment  startled  into  life 
her  paralyzed  resolution. 

A  Feat  of  Surgery. — Transplanting  human 
flesh  has  always  been  considered  a  difficult 
operation,  but  the  success  attending  a  remark¬ 
able  operation  of  this  kind  recently  performed 
by  Dr.  Richard  J.  Levis  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  subject  that  received 
this  severe  cutting  from  the  surgeon’s  knife 
is  a  coal  miner  named  John  Delaney,  from  the 
Lehigh  Valley  district,  who  received  terrible 
injuries  about  the  head  and  breast  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  can  of  blasting  powder.  The  acci¬ 
dent  happened  five  years  ago,  and  after  the 
wounds  had  healed  the  man  was  horribly  dis¬ 
figured.  The  bead  wivs  drawn  so  far  forward 
that  bis  chin  hud  grown  fast  to  his  breast, 
while  the  eyes  were  without  lids.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  shut  his  eyes,  and  food 
could  be  taken  with  only  the  greatest  difficulty. 
In  this  condition  life  was  a  misery  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  while  his  repulsive  appearance 
was  no  less  a  source  of  annoyance  to  his  friends. 
In  this  condition  he  came  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  about  fifteen  months  ago,  and  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Levis.  The  head 
was  first  brought  to  an  uinight  position  by 
what  is  known  as  the  plastic  operation.  The 
flesh  that  held  the  chin  down  was  cut,  aud  to 
prevent  this  new  wound  from  drawing  the  chin 
to  its  former  position,  it  was  covered  by  skin 
turned  up  from  adjaceut  parts  of  the  breast. 
The  chill  was  held  in  position  by  props  and 
bandages,  and  ivithin  a  few  weeks’  time  the 
palient  was  able  to  hold  bis  hea  l  erect.  But 
the  eyes  were  still  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  him.  The  upper  and  lower  lids  were  burned 
ofif,  leaving  the  inflamed  edges  turned  outward. 
The  upper  lids  were  supplied  by  flesh  from  a 
little  finger  which  it  was  necessary  t »  amputate. 
The  application  healed,  and  in  a  short  time 
Delaney  returned  home  greatlj'  improved  in 
appearance.  Ho  was  able  to  partially  close 
his  eyes,  but  the  unher  lids  were  si  ill  sore.  A 
few  weeks  ago  he  came  to  the  hospital,  and 
was  supplied  with  new  lids  taken  from  the  flesh 
of  an  arm.  This  applicati<m  was  no  less  suc¬ 
cessful  than  those  that  had  preceded  it. 

Total  Abstinenxe. — The  Lancet  recently  pub¬ 
lished  an  interesting  address  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Clark,  on  the  subject  of  alcohol — interesting 
not  so  much  for  the  novelty  of  the  subject  or 
the  general  treatment  of  it,  as  for  the  eminence 
and  moderation  of  the  lecturer.  Dr.  Clark  is 
hardly  better  known  for  bis  ability  than  for  his 
honesty  and  freedom  fr  iin  prejudice.  He  start¬ 
ed  by  saying  that  iti  au  ideally  perfect  state  of 
health  a  man  not  only  wants  no  ale  diol,  but 
will  distinctly  get  harm  from  it  unless  taken  in 
very  minute  il  'ses — of  which  the  lecturer  would 
not  give  the  measure,  tliougli  ho  left  it  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  it  was  a  good  deal  less  than  what  is 
generally  understo  >d  by  the  “  social  glass.” 
But  this  part  of  the  argument  was  theoretical, 
rather  than  practical,  for  the  ideal  state  of 
health  is  rarely  found.  In  place  of  this  we  for 
the  most  part  possess — the  result  of  our  own 
sins  or  those  of  our  parents— a  sort  of  seconda¬ 
ry  health.  Of  this,  generally,  it  might  be  said 
that  alcohol  seemed  to  do  less  harm  to  it  than 
to  the  other.  Sometimes  it  even  seemed  to  do 
it  good.  In  the  case  of  some  nervous  people, 
always  ailing  but  never  ill,  who  seemed  to  de¬ 
rive  great  comfort  from  alcohol,  he  would  s  >me- 
times  even  go  the  length  of  rec  )mmending 
it,  but  always  in  very  small  quantities.  But  as 
regarded  the  influence  on  work,  his  verdict  was 
decisive.  Men  worked  the  worse  for  it,  and  any 
one  who  would  fairly  apply  the  test  would  so 
And  it  out.  On  this  point,  which  for  ordinary 
sober  people  is  the  one  important,  practical 
question,  we  may  almost  say  tliat  the  c  'iicur- 
rent  testimony  in  favor  of  Dr.  Andrew  Clark’s 
view  is  unanimous.  Brain-W'  'rkers,  general  offi¬ 
cers,  laborers  in  the  field,  all  bear  testimony  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  the  ancient  prejudice 
against  iieople  who  drank  “  in  the  morning,” 
i.  e.,  before  the  great  afternoon  meal,  when  all 
the  work  of  the  day  was  done,  is  really  the 
same  opinion  differently  expressed.  But  the 
most  serious  part  of  Dr.  Clark’s  summing  up 
on  the  aleoholie  question  was  yet  to  come. 
Having  carefully  observed  one  of  the  greatest 
hospitals  in  London  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  had  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that 
seven  cases  out  of  ten  were  owing  to  drink — 
not  to  drunkenness,  fur  that  was  often  compar¬ 
atively  harmless,  but  to  the  constant  undermin¬ 
ing  process.  Three-fourths  of  the  disorders  of 
fashionable  life  arose  from  alcohol  ;  and  when 
he  came  to  consider  the  consequences  to  pos¬ 
terity  of  the  transmission  of  the  hereditary 
taint,  he  sometimes  felt  inclineil  to  give  up 
his  profession,  that  he  might  preach  a  crusade 
agaiust  the  enemies  of  tlie  human  race. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Preparing  Salt  for  the  Table. — It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unpleasant  to  have  salt  put  upon  the 
talile  full  of  small  hard  lumps.  To  prevent 
this,  take  two  square  lumps  of  clean  salt  aud 
place  them  on  a  clean  |ilate  a  short  distance 
from  the  front  of  the  tire  for  a  few  minntts. 
Tlicn  rub  them  together  over  a  sheet  of  clean 
wliite  paper,  and  fill  the  salt-cellars  with  the 
tine  salt  thus  procured.  Or  place  salt,  after 
being  dried  as  above,  between  paper  and  pass 
the  rolling-pin  over  it  several  times. 

Quick  Cure  for  a  Burner  Finger. — Should 
you  ever  burn  your  fingers  wliiie  getting  up  a 
dinner,  wet  them  with  cold  water,  and  hold  as 
near  tlie  fire  as  you  can  without  burning  the 
other  fingers  ;  it  wi.l  smart,  but  grin  and  bear 
it ;  the  pain  will  leave  tis  quick  as  it  came,  be¬ 
fore  you  can  count  fifty  ;  it  will  leave  no  blis¬ 
ter,  and  you’ll  need  uo  bandage;  in  fact  you 
won’t  know  which  finger  it  was  that  got  burn¬ 
ed.  This  recipe  was  given  by  a  lilacksmitb,  a 
poi'r,  old,  life-time  convict,  aud  it  lias  never 
been  found  to  fail. 

Simple  Method  for  Coloring  Floweils.— The 
Haitford  Com  ant  is  responsible  fur  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  A  Hartford  young  man  b'  aided  a  horse- 
ear  the  other  day,  with  a  bunch  of  three  roses. 
One  was  white,  ont  green, and  one  of  a  delicate 
flesh-c  lored  tint.  These  flowers  attracted  the 
aiiention  of  the  pa-sengers.  b  tli  ladies  ami 
gentlemen.  One  lady  remarked  that  she  had 
seen  the  buds  of  the  green  rose  ;  and  another 
snid  she  had  sixti  the  rose  itself,  but  hail  never 
seen  any  so  perfei't  and  so  lovely  as  this  one. 
The  flesh -colored  one  was  also  commented 
u|)on  and  praised.  Fimilly,  the  young  man 
volunteered  the  information  thatall  were  white 
in  the  morning,  and  that  the  coloring  was  done 
by  putting  the  stem  of  one  into  green  ink  and 
the  other  into  red  ink.  .Although  the  leaves 
were  beautifully  c  lored,  the  coloring  wi>uld 
not  rub  off,  but  it  seemed  as  it  nature  lia  1 
done  the  work.  It  only  required  ten  minutes 
'  to  change  the  color. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

S.AL.M0N  Eggs. —Saturday,  March  4th,  20,000 
eggs  of  the  land-locked  salmon  were  shipped 
to  Germany  for  distribution  in  the  inland  lakes 
of  that  empire.  The  eggs  are  a  present  from 
Prof.  Baird  to  the  German  Fisliing  Assoeiation, 
and  came  from  the  Sehoodic  lakes  in  Maine. 
They  were  sent  from  the  hatchery  to  this  city 
packed  in  moss,  and  were  repacked  by  Mr. 
Mather  in  a  refrigerating  apparatus  with  low 
tmuperature  to  retard  their  development.  The 
habit  of  the  land-looked  salmon  is  to  remain 
in  fresh  water  lakes  and  not  go  to  the  sea. 
Maine  was  the  only  Slate  naturally  inhabited 
by  this  fish,  but  for  some  time  past  the  fish 
cultiirists  have  been  introducing  it  in  the  waters 
throughout  the  country. 

Melting  Snow  Causing  Fire.  —  Pulverized 
charcoal  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to 
spontaneous  combustion.  In  illustration  of 
the  fact,  it  is  relat<‘d  that  a  load  of  ch.arcoal 
was  stored  in  an  outhouse  in  Leipsic,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  burning  until  the  door  was 
aecidentjilly  left  open,  when  the  wind  blew 
sprinklings  of  snow  on  the  coal.  The  rapid 
absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  melting  snow 
caused  the  charcoal  to  ignite,  and  as  the  day 
was  windy  the  entire  range  of  buildings  with 
which  the  outhouse  was  connected  was  burn¬ 
ed  to  ashes.  It  is  said  also  that  wood  ashes, 
left  undisturbed  for  years,  may  be  ignited  in 
damp  weather  if  accidentally  stirred  up. 

The  Garfield  Stamp. — The  first  proof  of  the 
new  five-cent  postage  stamp, beaiinga  vignette 
of  President  Garfield,  is  to  be  piesented  to 
Queen  Victoriti  by  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company.  The  stamp  is  set  in  a  frame  of 
ebony  containing  a  mat  of  sterling  silver,  upon 
which  is  engraved  an  exquisite  border  of  line 
geometric  lathe  work.  This  is  surrounded  by 
a  rod  of  solid  gold  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  cut  in  barley-corn  work  of  new 
design  with  brilliant  facets.  Tliis  rod  is  be¬ 
tween  the  silver  matting  and  the  royal  purple 
velvet  on  the  concave  portion  of  the  frame.  A 
French  plate  glass,  with  bevelldl  edges,  covers 
the  picture  and  matting,  aud  the  whole  is  en¬ 
closed  in  a  line  cedar  box  lined  with  royal  pur¬ 
ple  velvet. 

“Seven  World-Problems.” — Not  long  ago 
Dr.  Emil  du  Bois  Reymond,  an  eminently  learn¬ 
ed  and  able  scholar,  and  the  foremost  opponent 
of  materialism  and  scientific  atheism  in  Ger¬ 
many,  published  an  essay  on  “  The  Limits  of 
Natural  Philosophy,”  in  which  he  showed  that 
its  researches  are  restricted  to  what  is  cogniza¬ 
ble  by  the  senses  ;  aud  tliat  beyond  these 
bounds,  which  science  cannot  pass,  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  faith  is  a  necessity.  His  essay  produc¬ 
ed  quite  a  sensation,  to  wliich  he  has  recently 
added  by  a  secontl  essay  before  the  Berlin 
“Academy  of  Scienci^s,”  in  which  ho  enunciates 
to  his  brotlior  scientists  seven  world-problems 
which  no  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  s  >lve. 
1.  The  existence  of  matter  and  of  power.  2. 
The  source  of  motion.  3.  The  beginning  of 
life.  4.  The  manifest  proofs  of  design  in  na¬ 
ture.  5.  The  origin  of  simple  perception.  6. 
Logical  thinking,  and  the  origin  of  language. 
7.  Free-will.  Believe  in  God,  and  all  these 
problems  are  readily  solved.  Ignore  the  Cre¬ 
ate  r,  and  the  demands  made  on  your  credulity 
are  numerous  Jind  some  of  them  stupendous. 

Fast  Trains.— The  fastest  trains  now  running 
regularly  in  the  United  States  are  pr  bably  the 
e.xpiesses  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Tlie  distjince,  ninety  miles,  is  made  in  one  hour 
aud  lilty-live  minuU's,  the  rate  of  speed  being 
over  forty-live  miles  an  hour.  Tlu  re  are  but 
two  stoppages  after  leaving  Jersey  City.  Tlie 
fast  train  for  the  West  on  the  Hudson  and 
Central  line  is  not  intended  to  match  the  above 
recoril  for  a  long  distance,  and  it  is  exclusively 
a  postoffice  train,  made  up  of  a  mail  car,  a 
baggage  ear,  aid  an  engine.  Another  set  of 
trains  eomnionly  supposed  to  be  fust  are  the 
New  York  and  Bost  m  expresses.  TTie  quiclc- 
est  of  these  performs  the  233  miles  in  six  hours 
and  thirty  minutes — a  rate  of  about  tliiit> -six 
miles  an  hour.  But  when  contrasted  with  the 
speed  of  trains  which  some  of  the  English  rail¬ 
road  companii'S  have  been  obliged  t  >  proyiije 
for  the  satisfaction  of  phlegmatic  Englishmen, 
the  fastest  of  American  trains  do  nut  sliow  to 
great  advantatre.  For  example,  the  average 
speed  of  the  best  train  from  Leeds  to  Loudon, 
including  stoppages,  is  forty-nine  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  time  three  and  three-quarter 
hours.  A  part  of  the  distance  is  traversed 
more  r.ipidly  tlian  the  rest,  the  stretch  from 
Grantham  to  King’s  Cross  (105  miles)  being 
made  in  two  hours  and  live  minutes.  This 
train  is  claimed  to  be  the  fiistest  in  the  world. 
The  “  Flying  Dutchman  ”  makes  good  its  name 
by  daily  passtiges  between  Loudon  and  Exeter 
(i94  miles)  in  four  hours  and  a  quarter  ;  and  the 
“  Wild  Irishman  ”  gets  over  261  miles  between 
Easton  aud  Holyhead  in  six  liours  and  thirty- 
live  minutes.  The  iretically,  it  may  be  more 
ilaiigcrous  t  >  travel  by  these  very  ftvst  trains 
than  by  much  si  over  ones,  but  practically  it  is 
not.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  insure  the 
safety  of  these  extra  'I'dinary  expresses,  and  in 
consequence  they  are  quite  e.xenipt  from  acci¬ 
dents,  Time  is  saved  on  long  routes,  not  so 
much  by  running  tlie  trains  fast  as  by  reducing 
the  number  of  stoppages. 


FOREHiN. 

Du.  Joseph  Parker  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  have 
been  exchanging  kind  words  through  the  press. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  expresses  a  very  liigli  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Parker’s cornmeutaiies  on  Matthew, 
and  remarks:  “Dr.  Parker  is  a  man  by  him¬ 
self,  after  no  class,  and  belonging  to  no  school, 
he  is  not  all  we  could  wish,  but  he  is  a  man  of 
genius  and  a  man  of  power,  as  these  volumes 
plainly  show.”  Dr.  Parker,  expressing  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  for  his  kind  words, 
says  :  “I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  wliile 
I  am  not  all  Mr.  Spurgeon  could  wish,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  very  far  from  what  I  would  wish 
him  to  be.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  were  all  I  could 
wish  him  to  be,  he  would  be  as  strong  in  body 
as  he  is  in  mind,  he  would  be  a  p^looaptist  in 
doctrine,  aud  he  would  be  in  the  City  Temple 
pulpit  once  in  every  tliree  months.” 

Jewish  Emigr.ation  to  Palestine. — The  pop¬ 
ular  impression  in  England  that  the  Jews  are 
reluctant  to  return  to  Palestine  receives  a 
striking  contradiction  from  the  rep  ot  of  a 
Russian  corresiiomlent  of  The  Jewish  Chron¬ 
icle.  “  To  this  pass,”  he  says,  “  liave  our  four 
millions  of  co-religi  mists  in  Russia  come. 
They  have  been  actually  shown  the  door  !  Is¬ 
rael  must  once  again  take  np  the  staff  of  the 
wanderer  and  abandon  the  graves  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  and  this,  too,  at  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  ccntuiy.  Where  are  the  poor  people  to 
go?  This  question  they  have  themselves  an¬ 
swered.  The  greater  portion  have  determined 
to  proceed  to  Palestine,  to  the  scone  of  our 
former  glory  and  independence.  It  would  be 
unjust  on  the  pait  of  the  English  Emigrati  n 
Committee  were  it  only  to  assist  those  who 
wish  to  go  to  America.  Every  one  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  the  country  in  whicli  he  de¬ 
sires  to  fix  his  new  home,  and  aid  should  like¬ 
wise  be  given  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  set¬ 
tle  in  our  promised  land.”  Here,  then,  the 
Mansion  H  use  Committee  seem  to  have  their 
work  cut  out  for  tin  in.  If  the  greater  ptirt  of 
four  millions  of  people  desire  to  go  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  they  must  inevitably  starve  there,  unless 
the  eniigraiion  is  cheeked,  directed,  and  con¬ 
trolled.  For  this  purpose  it  is  evident  that  a 
more  effective  oiganization  than  the  existing 
committee  should  be  devised,  and  that  seri¬ 
ous  steps  should  be  taken  for  tlie  selection  in 
the  first  instance  of  agricultnrisis  from  the 
Jewish  colonies  in  Russia,  fur  the  purehase  of 
land  ill  Palestine,  and  the  general  supervision 
of  the  emigration. — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

“FEEL  LIKE  A  NEW  FERSON.’f 

A  patient,  after  jiivin"  Cumpound  Oxygen  a  trial, 
writes;  “  Heuiliiche  all  gone;  good  appetite,  and 
can  sleep  all  night  irithout  coughing,  a  thing  J  have 
not  been  able  to  do  for  a  year.  I  i’eel  like  a  new 
person.  I  can  hrealhe  now.”  Trea' isc  on  “  C  im¬ 
pound  O.xveen  ”  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
111)9  and  1111  Girard  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AHPMTQ  •'•nteHforihe  immensely  popular  book.  The 
■  ^Lives  of  all  the  President'' ciithe  U.S.  Complete 
In  one  Urjife  eleeant  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  hook 
in  America.  ImmenAeiirofitstoaj^ents.  Every  intelliifent per- 
sonwant.nit.  Any  one<*.”»n t'ecome  a suceesAful  agent.  I.iheml 
terms  free.  Addreas  Hallstt  Book  Co.,  PonUod.  Maine. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONTEST  IN  BELGIUM. 

A  great  struggle  is  now  made  in  Belgium  to 
prevent  the  Elementary  Eduealiun  Law  from 
being  made  tivailahle  by  the  parents  and  chil-  | 
dren  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  [uiests  make 
the  siime  opposition  to  it  that  they  do  to  the 
public  schools  of  this  country,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  The  liev.  K.  Anet,  who  is  well 
known  to  many  Christians  in  the  United  States, 
gives  an  account  of  an  oflicial  investigation  by 
the  government  into  the  controviTsy. 

Mr.  Anet  says  that  the  parliamentaiy  inquiry 
reveals  from  day  to  ihiy  the  nieutis  the  priests 
have  used  to  combat  the  new  Elementtiiy  Edu 
cation  Law  and  to  injure  the  parish  schools 
aud  schoolmasters.  The  witnesses  called  by 
the  committee  of  inquiry  depone  to  the  most 
shameful  iiroeeedings  on  the  part  of  the  priests, 
most  of  whom  have  recommended  disobedience 
to  parents  from  the  pulpit,  and  sown  trouble 
and  disunion  in  many  households.  To  prevent 
the  molestation  of  the  pupils  :ind  schoolmis- 
trei^es  in  the  veiy  ehureh,  in  one  important 
parish  the  burgomaster  was  obliged  to  send 
four  gendarmes  ;  while  the  procureur  du  roi, 
wearing  his  scarf  of  oflice,  also  .attended  to 
enforce  the  non-molestation  of  the  teacher  and 
her  pupils.  Everywhere  we  hear  of  infamous 
retaliation  made  by  priests  upon  mothers  who 
continue  to  send  their  children  to  the  lay 
schools.  For  instance,  a  poor  widow  having 
lost  one  of  her  two  children,  asked  the  priest 
to  say  a  mass  (“  une  masse  d’ange”)  for  the  re¬ 
pose  of  his  soul,  and  was  answered  ‘I  shall 
not  say  a  mass  for  the  child  ;  besides,  you  are 
punished  by  Heaven  ;  your  other  child  will  die 
also,  and  all  this  is  because  you  have  sent  your 
children  to  the  lay  school.’ 

At  this  point  a  cry  of  imlignation  arose  from 
all  voices  present,  and  the  priest  begged  the 
president  of  the  inquiry  to  protect  him. 

‘Although  I  deprecate  any  manifestation  of 
feeling,’  answered  the  president,  ‘I  can  never¬ 
theless  not  refrain  from  telling  you  that  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  public  is  justifiable.  Do  you  not 
perceive  the  odiousness  of  your  conduct  towards 
this  poor  widow,  who  having  lost  a  child,  needs 
consolation?  Instead  of  this,  you  menace  her 
with  a  second  misfortune  instead  of  consoling 
her  with  Christian  words  !  It  is  true  that  you 
canuot  uuderstand  the  grief  of  a  mother  who 
is  bereaved  of  her  child  !  It  is  true  tlmt  you 
caunot  realize  the  sufferings  of  a  father  who 
loses  his  beloved  child  ;  but  allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  ymir  conduct  to  Madame  runise  is 
umvorthy  of  a  civilized  man!’  These  words, 
pronounced  with  feeling  and  conviction  by  the 
president,  produced  a  profound  impression  on 
the  auditory.  The  priest  retired  amid  the  boot¬ 
ings  of  the  immense  crowd  assembled  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  school,  and  escaped  down  a 
back  street. 

Generally,  the  priests  declare  th.at  they  do 
not  remember  the  facts  deposed  to  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses — frequently  they  give  a  flat  denial  to 
them,  even  when  there  is  confirm.atiou  by  other 
witnesses.  This  system  of  denhd  caused  one 
member  of  the  coniniittee  of  inquiry  to  observe 
to  a  priest  that  if  he  was  telling  the  truth  all 
the  members  of  his  congregation  were  liars 
and  perjurers. 

A  Varied  Performance. 

M.any  wonder  liow  Parker’s  Gin!?er  Tonic  can 
perform  such  varied  cures,  thinking  it  simply 
essence  of  finger,  when  in  fact  it  is  made  from 
many  valuable  medicines  which  act  beneficially  on 
every  diseased  or^'an.  See  other  column. 

Elegance  and  Purity. 

Ladies  who  ai»preeiaLo  «>legaiiee  and  purity  are 
using  Purker's  Hair  Bulsarn.  It  is  tin*  best  article 
sold  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its  original  color, 
beauty  and  bistro. 

1  H.  MAOY  &  CO., 

14TH  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  AND  I3TH  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  ar.d  Dry  Goods 
EstaWislinient. 

the  steady  and  increasing  demand  fob 

OUR  LADIES' 

SILK  SUITS, 

IN  BLACK  AND  SOLID  COLORS,  AT 

$16.84 

IS  A  GUARANTY  OF  THEIR  POPULARITY.  A  CIRCULAR 

GIVING  FULL  DESCRIPTION  OP  THEM  WILL 

BE  FORWARDED  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
UPON  APPLICATION. 

BLACrSlLKS. 

100  PIECES  OF  OUR  CELEBRATED  RED-STAB  BLACK 
GROS-GRAIN  DRESS  SILK,  IN  TRHEE  QUAL¬ 
ITIES,  99c  ,  $1  25,  AND  $1.49. 

C.  J.  BONNET’S  BLACK  DRESS  SILK  15  QUALITIES. 

RANGING  FROM  99c.  TO  $3.98  PER  YAltD.  WHICH 
IS  25  PER  CENT.  LOWER  THAN  SIMILAR 
GOODS  HAVE  BEEN  OFFERED. 

WE  ARE  SELLING  A  LOW  QUALITY  OF  LUPIN’S 
*  CELEBRATED 

BLACK  CASHMERE 

AT  49c.,  A  VERY  FINE  QUALITY  AT  59c.,  AND  EXTRA 
SUPERFINE  AT  74c. 

LADIES^ CLOTH, 

BEST  QUALITY,  IN  ALL  COLORS,  54  INCHES  WIDE, 
AT  99c.  PER  YARD. 

SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  ALL  ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


FARKER’S 


A  j'crfact  dressing  ele- 
pnntiy  iv>rrumv4l  and 
Laru Jeo:  llestorei  ColuT 
A  f  revents  UaltloPAS. 

All  Farmers,  Moihcrs, 
Business  men,  Mcclun- 
ics,  &c ,  svlio  arc 
out  by  worli  or  worr>-, 
anil  nil  n  ho :  re  miscratlc 
with  Uyspep^  1.1,  Klicuma- 
tism.  JNcuraloi.i,  Bowel, 
Kidney  or  Liver  C'om- 
pl.-iints,  you  can  be  in¬ 
vigorated  and  cured  by 


PIANOS 

_  _  _  _  _  PIANOS.S11H) 

ORGANS !  ^ 

AS  l.»l  Uis.vSL  mTOI  K  of  SE4’G\D  HAND 
niid  <IR4iAN!!i,  ill  CGOIt  GIMIFK.nt 
laiK.AT  itAlt<;AINS.  IM.l  JSTKATKD  4  A’r- 
AIAHIUFS  MAILKD 

IIGK  ACF  W  ATKK.S  iV  Mnniirncturcra 

anil  DciilcrMi  S2G  Ilronilvva> ,  New  Vurk. 

Employment  for  Ladies. 

H|mW  The  (Juecn  City  Siis|>en«tcr  Coni{xinyof  Cin* 

DSAy  cinuati  .'\rc  iii.iiiu(.u  tiiring  aixl  intrmlucinir 

tlicir  new  S(4>rbliiM  Nu|»p4»rter>  for  lAilti-t.  anu 
('hll4ln‘ii«<in<l  their  iine()ualt;4l  Hklrt  Suspnidem 
\  lAdlfN  Atnl  want  rclidlile  lady  ajfcnts  to  sell 

JuT^jH^ML^thein  in  every  household.  Onr  aKcnlscvcry- 
WVwhore  meet  with  ready  success  and  make  liana- 
’  'VJLU/  '  'some  salaries.  Write  at  once  fur  terms  and  m- 
cure  exclusive  territory.  Athlress 
^  d^tiern  tity  tto»)»rn«lrr  Co.,  <  Inrlmiatt,  Okie* 
0;^  Leading  Physicians  recommend  these  Supporters. 

OOLD  KRKK.J.  S.  BIRCH  *  CO..  iW  Dej  bt-di.r. 


mun  GIHR  TONIC 


If  you  are  wasting  away  with  Consumption,  Age, 
or  any  disca.se  or  weakness,  you  will  find  the  'I'onic  a 
Highlylnvi9oratingMedicinethatN':verlntoxcates 
None  genuine  without  signapirc  of  lliscnx  S:  Co. 
60c.  A  $1  ftlxctctdeal.nlu  drugs.  Lcrge  Saving  lluying4t  Size. 


Agenta  Wanted.  $5oDayniado 
•elllDCourI*l.ATFOKM  FAMILY 
SCALE.  Welgh«uptoi-61ba.  Ret  il 
prlee.  $1.60.  Tcrmnurprise  Afent*. 
jiOMKnriu  boA6.B  Cu.,  Ciucitluali,  O. 


Wik  ■  X  1  X  I  A  cnlcl  or  sore  tliroat  may  not  spem  to  amount  to  much, 

I  XwM  La  AX/IX  rX  promptly  attended  to  can  easily  bo  cured;  but  negU  ct 

I  VI  fillip  Is  olleu  [ultowed  by  consumptloii  cr  Giplit'ieria.  No 

llll||l|liri|  111  modlcliie  has  ever  been  discovered  which  .lets  s  i  quickly 
J^X|/JLl|^lXvX  AUi  and  surely  In  such  cases  .os  PERKY  DAVIS’  PAIN 
Jl^  KILLER.  'I he  prompt  use  ef  this  ini’rt/i/at.'e  remer.'y  has 

SsAVed  thousands  of  lives.  PERRY  DAVIS’  PAIN  KILLER  Is  not  a  i  experiment. 
It  hiis  b-Tu  before  the  publl;:  for  forty  years,  and  Is  m<  st  valued  where  It  bs  Ik  st  known. 

A  few  e.xtracts  from  voluntary  testimonials  reatl  as  follows: 

PMNKii.i.EithaHbocninyhoureheldrcnicdyfor  I  For  whooplup-oouch  and  cron;  if  ii.lho  1^ 
.■,9.1.1  f.ir  thniiaKt  tweiitvjievcn  vi  arrt.  and  have  rrepnratioii  iiiado.  Wo  would  not  be  without  it— 


Pain  Kii.i.eii  has  boon  iny  houreheld  remedy  for 

•■oldH  for  tho  pant  twenty Jiovcn  years,  and  have  I  rrmuiratioii  iiiado.  Wo  would  not  ix!  witnout  it.— 
never  known  it  to  fail  in  eflecUnif  a  euro.-  A.  P.  Hocts,  Libi-rty  Mill-,  Va. 

L  S.  thtocKEB,  WilliamsviUo,  N.  Y.  !  ,  P or  twiaitv-livo  years  I  have  need  Pain  Kii.nER 

,,  ....  ^  1  ir»*  T«*1*  nrazl  i  f  OF  COl«  Ih  UlKl  CIICI  >1  IFCl  llpB,  aiKU  OUKl(l0r  it  t!lO  UOKC 

found 'it‘r^o^w-”aili!lK™Sy^^^^^^  |  megciucevcro»iered.-OKO.IIooi.Eit,WilininKtc,n, 

tliroat.  -Baiiton  Seaman.  j  Fiifferinsr  severely  with  bronehitio,  and  my 

Have  reeeived  ImmeiUato  relief  froni  coldo  and  |  throat  wao  so  iuflcnied  I  could  Rearecly  Kwallow 
Kiro  throat,  aud  consider  your  Pain  Kii.i.i-:ii  au  |  auyfootb  I  was  cdvite<l  ti  try  your  Pain  Kii.licu, 
inviiluable  remedy.— Geo.  B.  Eveuett,  Dickinson,  and  after  tckiuir  a  few  doses  wan  completely 
N.  Y.  enred.— T.  WiLEiNSON. 

I  h  ivo  lust  ro-ovored  from  a  ven’  severe  cold,  _»r.  Walton  wiitos  from  Coshocton :  Yonr  Pain 
whiAh  I  liave  had  for  somo  time.  F  could  get  no  Killeii  cuiw  dmhtheria  end  son- thro.at.  soalanu- 
rclief  unUl  I  trieil  yonr  Pain  Killeii.  whi.h  ingly  prewlent  here,  and  has  not  liron  known  to 
n-'ievedlno  immodiafcly.  I  will  iiovtr  tgain  bo  “  single  instance.  This  fact  you  should 

without  it^  C.  O.  Force.  ^wndM,  e25!?n  li  n.A*  ON‘*wTites :  Mv  son  was  taken 

Have  Pain  Killer  in  my- farnilj  for  forty  vioicntly  sick  with  dinlitheria,  high  fever,  and  cold 
ye-ars.  and  h-ivo  never  known  it  to  faU.- ILvNbOM  chills.  So  many  children  Inivo  died  hero.  I  was 

J.x\vis,  Waynesboro,  Ga,  afraid  to  call  a  physician,  and  tried  yonr  1’ain 

I  began  using  Pain  Killer  In  my  family  twenty-  Killer.  He  was  taken  on  Sunday,  aud  on 

five  years  ago  aud  have  used  itBvershice,  and  have  Wednesday  his  throat  was  clear.  It  was  a  w.m- 

fouiid  no  medicine  to  take  Its  place.- B.  W.  Dyeb,  derful  cure,  aud  I  wish  it  eoiilil  lie  known  to  tho 

.Druggist,  Oneida,  N.  Y'.  l>oor  mothers  who  aro  losing  so  many  childron. 

For  Chills  and  Fever,  PAIN  KILLER  has  no  equal  It  cures  when  everything  else  falls. 
Delays  are  often  dangerous.  A  bottle  of  Pain  Killer  In  the  house  Is  a  safeguard  that  no 
dly  should  be  without.  AU  druggists  seU  It  at  asc.,  50c.,  and  Sioo  per  bottle. 

PERRY  DAVIS  A,  SON,  Proprietors,  Providence,  R.  I. 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON. 


Every  Jones  Five  Ton  Wagon  Scale,  is  wnrmnfed  five  year*.  m.ido 
of  the  best  ol  iron  and  steel.  Double  firm's  bare  A 

Jones  he  pays  the  freight.  Sold  on  trial.  For  tree  'kqM 

Every  size  equally  low.  book  on  Scales  address.  .  _  .  »  » 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


An  Ideal  Picture  of  an  Ideal  Man. 

Rice's  Sui-eru  Portrait  op 

GARFIELD 

Newly  Enirravetl.  Accurate.  Elejrant.  Artistic.  Highly  com¬ 
mended  by  memlicrs  of  his  Cabinet  .mil  hmisehohl,  nml  his 
most  intimate  political  friends*  Che-ip  pictures  have 
thrown  aside,  and  people  are  now  ready  to  buv  this  nin^rnin- 
cent  engravintf .  Send  for  full  tlescription  anti  entpirurnients 
before  buyinc  any  other.  /  ibtritl  term*  /.»  U'**’*^  <  <iuvassers, 
J.  C.  MeCUBDY'  Jk  CO.,  PliUudelphlm  Po. 

BLISS’S  AMERICAN  'WONDER  PEA. 


SilFRliMAllil 


Kxtr.a  TOarly,  Very  l>vvarl*tH  to  .10  inciters),  U«- 
c|iili‘C8  no  KxqiiLsitc  Flavor# 

Rev.  Henry  W.ird  llcecher  $.iys:  **  Your  peas  arc  wonderful; 
none  others  so  jjootl.  Another  year,  J  do  not  mean  ‘.o  jilant  any 
oth^ers,  c.irly  or  late.'* 

Circular  giving  full  tlescription  inaileil  to  .»pplic.inls. 
CAUTION.  — As  there  is  an  inferior  Pea  in  Ihe  m.-irkct 
rgilletl  the  •*  American  Womlor,"  bo  sure  aud  iret  tho  genuine 
•‘BLISS'S  AMERICAN  WONDER." 

PRIcr.s.— Onc*ihird  pint  package,  cents;  pint,  55  cents; 
quart,  lx.oo;  by  mail,  i^t-pLiid. 

B.  E.  BLISS  &  SONS* 

HANn  BOOK  for  the  FAKM  ANO  OARDKN. 
300  Beautihil  ItlUHtrations, 

With  .*1  richly  coloretl  pl.itc  of  a  Group  of  P.insifs,an<l  .1  descrip¬ 
tive  price-list  of  2000  varieties  of  Flowi-r  uikI  Vegktahlh 
Seeds,  Bulbs  Plants, etc.,  with  useful  inform.ition  upon  their  cult¬ 
ure.  isojmi'es.  Mailed  to  all  enclosing;  0  cent:,  to  pay  postage. 

TUK  AMKKICAN  GAnOKN. 

A  beautifully  illustratetl  monthly  jnunial  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  i;.irden.  Its  contributor*:  are  all  acktiowIe<i;;ed  authorities 
on  the  subjects  treate<l  by  them. 

Vatii.ibic  Seetl  Premiums  ^iven  to  e.ich  subscriber.  \’oI.  IIL 
commenced  January,  1883. 

|i.oo]>erycar;  6  copies,  ♦500,  s.imple  free. 

6.  E.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.  New-Yorla 


1b  BtB  Km 

write  The  AUI.T.MA.N  .k  T A  VI.OHCO  ' 


OPX)  K  Tills. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship,  and  Durabilityi 

VVILLI.VM  KNAIJE  &  CO., 

Nos.304  and  301.  West  Daltiiiioro  Street,  Raltimore. 
!Vo.  1I‘4  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS 

For  Engineers,  Surveyors.  Students,  and  Dbauohtsmfj« 
in  grout  variety,  and  at  exirome'y  low  prices. 

TRANSITS,  LEVELS,  COMPASSES,  SEXTANTS, 
THEODOLITES,  AND  MINING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Send  3  cent  stamp  for  our  112  page  illustrated  catalogue 
of  prices  of  all  of  above  nsiruments,  and  fully  described, 
as  well  as  Pocket  Compasses.  Uulib,  Sun  Dials,  aneroid 
Barometers,  Pedometers.  &c.,  &c. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  CO., 

928  Broadway,  New  York, 

House  established  in  1804  by  BenJ.  Pike,  Sr. 

^  The  Great  I  IPIJT 

Church  I..Bun  I  ■ 

1 1  ilW  FIMNK’H  Untciit  Rcfloetnrn  gfve 
/  /  ^\\\  the  Mont  Pou’ertVil*  the  ^^oflleat• 

//  Il  \'\  dicnp<*^t  and  th**  He-t  known 

rjfc’eirA.TK.VA  for (’lilirches.  Stoies,  Show  Windows. 

I  Parlors.  Jtauks,  (Hhi-cs.  Picture  Ballor- 

j  it*.-*-  Theatre-!.  i)epotn.etc.  New  Mid  ele- 

^^^P|Mis|M9||^cireiil:irand estimate.  A  liberal  utdCuuiK 
lo  churches  anil  the  tratk*. 

I.  P.  KKlNKg  5M  Pearl  St..N.Y. 

CREAMERS. 

Greatly  Iiinirovetl. 

£iinqJBiiQH|eind.TlIy  use  in  over  15,000  factories  and 
dairies.  For  securing  CLEANLINESS. 

purity  and  oreate.st  possible 
™  amount  of  cream,  have  no  equal. 

Made  in  FOUR  STYLES.  TEN  SIZES 
EACH  Durable  and  ornanieiital.  Skim  automatically  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  cans.  Most  popular  in  tho  CRE.AM  GATUER- 
ING  plan.  Four  titll.l)  .MKlI.-YI.s  and  Mx  SILVER 
MFDALS  for  siii.eriority.  Also  Davis’ Swing  Churns, 
Butter  Workers,  Prlnb  rs,  nic.  Send  po.9tal  for  circulars, 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

THE  ORGHINETOB. 

: - 


HEAR 

‘  ye 

DEAF 


Garmore’sEa^«?^.“.^.. 

Am  luventi’d  und  worn  by  him 
perft-ftly  rcst'*rin>;  tlic  hearing,  bn- 
lirely  deaf  for  thirty  years,  he  hears  with 
them  even  whis|>crs.  distinctly.  Arc 
not  obwi'rvuhlis  remain  in  ptiki- 
tion  without  aul.  iJcscriptive  Circular 
Free.  CAUTION  t  iVj  not  he  decouetl 
by  bogus  car  drums.  Mine  is  the  only 
successful  artiticial  liar  Drum  manu- 
facturetl. 

JOHN  GARMORE, 

Filtb  &  Race  Sts.,  Ciiicinuati,  O, 


Kvevy  hoycr  .should 
heloct  au  Orpiu 
That  K  I  .ira.Ttccs  good 
Every  day  work  and 
Years  of  service. 


Automatic  Musical  CaUnete,  ^pe  Or^rans, 
litced  Org'ans  aud  Pianos. 

FKICKS  1*8  to  1*30. 

LAKGF  INSTItUMF.NTS,  I»t50  to  W‘.i,.500. 

Tho  most  wonderful  music-producing  instruments  In 
the  world.  Play  everj  thing.  Any  one  can  play  them.  NC 
musical  knowledge  requlrc'l.  Send  for  circular  to  the 

MECHANICAL  ORGUINETTE  CO., 

831  Broadway,  betweon  12tli ;  mi  13tli  Stroets,  Hew  York. 

Aj^Beware  of  imitAtioiiB,  and  buy  none  but  those  bearlDff 
our  name. 

health  preserving 


CORSET 

Is  iiia-le  I’l-riecily  Adju-stable 
to  any  form  by  a  new  and  novel 
arraiiKt'inent  in  construction, 
and  i-s  the  most  COMFURTA. 
BLKaiid  PERFECT  FIT. 
TIXO  corset  known, 
la  JL|»|»ro¥ed  by  the  Bc»t 
Phy«lclan«. 

^  For  sale  bv  all  leading  dealeri. 
PRIUEHY  SO, 

Lady  .AceiUs  wanted. 
Matlufnotnred  bv 

MONEY  REFUNDED 

ALABASTINE 


AND  CllA?'iL. 


IlaVi-ry  r.stcy  Organ 
Sold  i '  made 
Throughout  with 
l.qual  lideiity,  and 
Vears  of  experience 
prove  this  to  In  hest  for  seller  and  buyer. 

Send  for  I'lnstrakd  Catalofpie. 

J.  ESTKY  k  CO.,  Hraltloboro,  Vermont. 

THE  WESTERN 

Farm  Mortgage  Co. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


For  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

UNEQUALLED  for  DURABILITY,  BEAUTY,  and  ECON¬ 
OMY.  It  is  a  valuable  tliscoverv,  and  has  almost  en¬ 
tirely  suiierseded  Kalsomlne.  It  iirodiieea  a  firm,  lasting, 
and  handsome  finish.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  a  sample 
card  and  testimonials  to  SEELEY  Bros  ,  32  Burling  Slip, 
New  York,  or  averill  Paint  Co  ,  Boston  and  Chicago,  an* 
M.  B.  Church,  Grand  K.  plds,  Mich. 

IF  YOU  W.4\T  TO  BIY  A  B0.\  OF  SOAP  FOR  A 
IHRIST.YIAS  GIFT,  ASK  YOl  R  GROCER  FOR 

AL.L.EN  HAY’S 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  Old'FashioDfid  Laiiiidni  Soap, 

in  tbe  bcBt  localities  In  the  West  necotlated  for  ii.nk.,  - 


WORSTED. 

In  o’Bht  different  shndes, 
JCl7£JQX  Bent  anywhere  postpaid 

for  10  eents  nni  a  S-cent  stamp 

F.  LAROINER,  Lynn,  Alaes. 


-  -  -  —  —  -  |pi (uiuciive isniiB 

in  tbe  best  localities  In  the  West  negotiated  for  banka, 
collegea,  esutes  and  private  Inillviduala.  Coupon  Bondfc 
^terest  and  prlnilpal  paid  on  ilay  of  maturity  at  the 
Third  National  Bank  In  fNew  York  City. 
Funds  promptly  placed.  I. ar^e  experience.  No  I, oases. 
Investors  compelled  to  tske  no  land.  No  delays  In  psy- 
ment  of  Interest.  Duly  the  very  choicest  loans  accepted. 
Full  Information  given  to  those  seeking  Nafe  and 
profitable  Investments.  Send  for  circular,  ref- 
creocei  anu  sample  documeots. 

F.  M.  PERKINS.  Pres.  L.  H.  PERKINS  Sec 
J.  T.  WA#NE,  VlM  Pres.  0.  W.  GILLK'TT, 'Dwis. 
N .  F.  HAST,  Auditor. 

WAKlNilifr  BROTHERS 

CORALINE  CORSETS. 

«The  Kreat  sup<?riortty 
of  C'oniHneovf*r  liorn  or 
whalebone  has  induced 

Sio  rIeVard 

win  be  paid  for  any  cor- 
Bet  In  which  the  Cora- 
line  breaks  with  six 
iiiontliH  ordinary  wear, 
Price  by  mail,  W.  H. 

A  Ulomi- 

N  u  H  -SOj  Corn!  1  no 

^^1"  or  salt!  liy  leading 

Hewiire  of  worthless 
imi^tious  bunt'd  with 

BR0’SI««  372  Itroaclxyny*  IV*  Y« 

this  new 

K(I*_^^elastic  truss 

Hm  11  Pad  fhjm  all  otbxra,  fe 

cap-«bAp«,  with  R«U-Adjattiof  B*ll 
^■rSENeim  pB  Ib  c«nurpftd«pU  lUxIf  toallpoclUoat 
gpfVa  •  Ih*  iKHly,  wbllx  ihe  §*11 the 


p  w  Mnur,  ftd«pu  luxlf  to  all  poclUoao 

ood  ft  ndYoftl  ear*  ocr* 
ytts  It  1* J^7t  durablo  and  eheop*  Sent  by  Bull.  Cireularv 

Egglestoo  Tru#3  Co.,  ChicaBO*  Ul, 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist,  now  travel¬ 
ling  ill  this  country,  says  that  mo-tof  the  Horse  and  Cattlf 
Powders  hi  re  are  worthless  trash  He  says  that  Sheridan’. 
Condition  Powih  rs  are  ahsoluiely  pure  and  Immensely  val 
liable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  uens  lay  like  Sheridan’. 
Cotidltlon  Powders  Dose  one  leaspooii  to  one  pint  food 
Bold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for  eight  letter  stampe 
1.  S.  JOHNSON  k  CO.,  Boston.  Moss. 


Such  as  good  Housekeepers  appreciate. 

ECONOMICAL,  PURE,  AND  NEUTRAT. 

PUT  UP  IN  BOXES. 

112  pieces .  .  $7  00 

80  pieces .  .  5  00 

CITY  DEPATMENT,  306  4Tn  AVE.,  Y.  M.  C.  A  Building. 

JA.MKS  HAV,  Agent,  New  York. 


fcN(^H0R 


CARRYING  DNITEO  8TATKM  MAIL. 
NEW  YOKE  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  SO  and  SI,  North  River. 
QLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  *60,  975.  *HO  ;  Excursion,  S12o  to  SISO. 
Second  Cabin,  940.  Steerage,  928. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERT  SATURDAY. 

From  Fier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  955  and  965.  Excursion,  9100  and  SIM. 
Steerage,  938.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Dretfts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Rate*. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


THE  original  and  GENUINE 

Meneelv  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  tbe  public  since  1826.  Bolls  for  all  porposM. 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

JENEELT  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  T. 

CLINICN  H.I  MENEELY  BELL  COMPAmT 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Maonfoctnre  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Hnedal 

tlon  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  CatalMv^ 

parties  needing  bells.  w»*«oguej  xreo  t 


XUhA 


IHE  NEW-VOKK  ENAXGELIST:  lliuKSEAi.  MARCH  10,  1882. 


A  HALF  FESTl'KV  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Shaw.  D.D.,  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  at  Stone  Church,  Genesee  coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  by  Genesee  Consociation,  Feb.  9,  1832, 
Rev.  Ellhu  Mason  being  at  the  time  pastor  of  that 
church.  Having  reason  to  think  that  If  the  fact 
became  known  to  his  brethren  In  the  ministrj’that 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  for  fifty  years,  they 
would  not  suffer  It  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  without 
regard  to  his  wishes,  proceed  to  commemorate  It 
according  to  their  own  Ideas  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  oven  though  it  “  put  him  on  the  gridiron,” 
he  intended  to  keep  it  to  himself.  Inadvertently, 
however,  he  told  one  of  them,  and  the  Doctor  be¬ 
ing  prevented  from  attending  the  next  ministers’ 
meeting,  he  then  and  there  told  the  rest,  and  at 
once  the  question  was  raised  and  duly  considered, 
‘‘What  shall  be  done  unto  the  man  whom  all  de¬ 
light  to  honor  V  ”  Various  suggestions  were  thrown 
out.  and  a  committee  of  three  appointetl.  to  whom 
the  entire  matter  was  committed  to  make  all  ne- 
ces.saiy  arrangeinonts.  At  the  next  meeting,  held 
la.st  Monday,  which  includwl  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  ministers,  the  committee  reported  the 
following  minute,  which  was  heartily  adopted  ; 

The  Ministers’  rnion  of  Roclie.ster  and  vicinity 
cannot  permit  an  event  so  worthy  of  attention  as 
the  completion  of  a  half  centurj'  of  ministerial 
service  liy  our  beloved  and  honored  brother.  Rev. 
James  B.  Shaw,  D.D.,  to  pass  without  e.xpressing 
and  placing  upon  record  our  sense  of  the  great 
service  he  lias  rendered  to  the  cau.se  of  our  com¬ 
mon  Lord,  as  well  liy  his  exemplification  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  prominent  position,  as  by  the  able. 
Scriptural  manner  in  wliich  he  has  habitually-  {ire- 
sented  it  from  the  pnljiit.  Distinguished  among 
his  brethren  for  gifts  and  graces  too  well  known 
to  make  it  necessary  to  name,  we  are  grateful  to 
the  Providence  that  has  made  us,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  his  as.sociates  in  the  sacred  office, 
alike  to  our  profit  and  enjoyment.  In  view  of  his 
exclusive  devotion  to  iiiinisteriat  duties  from  his 
entrance  upon  them  until  now.  and  the  vast  mul¬ 
titudes  that  have  lieard  the  Gospel  from  liis  lips, 
many  of  whom  were  thereby  led  to  embrace  it, 
and  more  to  be  confirmed  in  the  faith,  we  render 
devout  thanks  to  God,  and  extend  hearty  congrat¬ 
ulations  to  our  Iiighly  favored  brother,  witli  tiie 
fervent  prayer  tliat  he  may  for  years  to  come 
“flourish  in  tlie  courts  of  our  God,”  and  “still 
bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.” 

Voted  further,  Tliat  we  invite  tlie  Doctor  and 
his  excellent  wife,  who  has  proved  an  invaluable 
helper  in  his  work,  to  meet  the  members  of  this 
Union  and  their  wives,  togetlier  with  other  giie.sts, 
ill  tlie  parloi-s  of  Mr.  Powers,  in  liis  block,  thi.-. 
evening,  to  engage  in  such  inbumal  exercises  as 
shall  fittingly  signalize  this  remarkable  period  in 
his  life,  and  manife.st  the  iiitere.st  wo  all  f(*el  in  it. 

There  were  not  le.ss  than  a  hundred  persons 
present  in  the  evening,  all  ministers  and  their 
wives,  exeept  Mr.  Powers  and  the  elders  of  the 
Brick  Cliiircli  with  theirs.  The  parloiss  consist  of 
a  .spacious  and  elegant  suit  of  three  rooms  in  the 
lopmost  (seventh)  story  of  the  building.  The 
largest  will  comfortably  seat  at  least  three  hun¬ 
dred.  'f wo  electric  lights  in  the  hall  aid  the  gas 
fo  pioducc  the  brilliancy  of  day.  .Vfter  the  com- 
fiany  had  personally  expressed  tlieir  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Rob¬ 
inson,  D.D.,  pastor  of  tlie  First  Church,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  preside,  called  to  order  and  in¬ 
vited  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs,  pa.stor  of  St.  Pidi'rs,  to  offer 
inayer.  Ordinarily  I  sliould  have  nothing  to  say 
of  this  exercise,  but  Ju.st  now  I  cannot  pass  it  in 
silimce.  They  who  prize  prayers  fortheir  general, 
impersonal  character,  could  not  have  been  pleased 
with  it,  for  it  wan  perfect! i/  fitted  to  that  occasion, 
and  to  no  other.  It  omitted  not hing  that  should 
have  been  expressed,  and  included  nothing  that 
had  better  been  omitted.  Manifestly  there  is  no 
call  for  printed  prayers  at  St.  Peters,  and  I  great¬ 
ly  doubt  if  there  is  in  any  Presbyterian  pulpit  . 

After  a  few  opening  remarks  Dr.  Robinson  call¬ 
ed  on  Dr.  Page  of  Brigliton,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  -Arrangements.  His  call  to  Perry 
pieceuoJ  Dr.  Shaw’s  to  Rochester  by  a  little  over 
a  year,  and  since  then  one  of  the  highest  favors 
he  had  enjoyed  was  his  intimacy  with  the  Doctor. 
■A  number  of  pastors  in  the  vlcinitj- had  lieen  in- 
foi'ined  of  this  gathering  and  invit<>d  to  attend, 
most  of  whom  were  present.  From  sevi'ral  others 
.  l.-‘ltei-8  had  bei'ii  received,  but  he  would  only  read 
,  that  of  Dr.  Curtis  of  Canandaigua  as  a  spceiinen 
of  all.  He  afterward  read  the  minute  adojited  by 
tlie  Union. 

To  this  Dr.  Shaw  responded  in  Ids  hai>piest 
manner.  He  had  heard  things  said  that  evening 
ihat  did  not  apply  to  liini.  He  did  not  know  to 
v\hom  they  did  a[)ply.  I’lii*  James  B.  Shaw  he 
kn<*w  was  a  very  different  man  from  the  oni'  they 
had  been  talking  about.  He  thouglitthe  one  they 
refern'd  to  was  a  myth.  He  then  gave  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  his  life.  He  wa«  named  after  a  grand-un¬ 
cle,  who  was  a  physician,  and  said  he  “They 
dubbed  me  the  ‘  little  doctor,' and  I  have  biam  a 
little  doctor  irvcr  since.’’  When  he  came  to  Ro¬ 
chester  it  was  upon  a  salary  of  81, 2(H)  a  year,  and 
he  wondered  how  hi'  got  rid  of  so  much  money. 
Ho  had  never  asked  to  liave  his  salary  raised, 
1  hough  it  had  bi'en  several  times,  and  he  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  accept  the  increased  sum.  If  they 
would  like  to  know  how  it  was  that  he  had  stayed 
so  long  in  Roche.sler,  he  could  tell  them  there  was 
a  lady  in  tin'  room  who  had  had  a  great  deal  to  aIo 
with  it.  And  also  a  gcmtleman,  Daniel  W.  Powers. 
Vou  can't  find  such  another  friend  and  i»arishionm- 
anywhere.  “  One  secret  of  my  long  jiastorate  and 
long  life  is  my  conscious  weakness.  This  drives 
me  to  the  Lord.  I  go  to  Him  with  everything. 
Wlien  you  consider  that  I  am  a  hereditary  dyspep¬ 
tic:  that  I  am  extremely  diflideut;  that  1  am  a 
light  sleeper,  .sometimes  deprived  of  it  for  nights 
and  days  together;  that  I  iiave  always  carried  a 
heavy  load,  you  cannot  fail  to  see  that  I  have  had 
strength  from  God.  I  thank  you  for  this  generous 
reeeption,  and  appreciate  tin-  kindly  spirit  that 
prompted  it." 

President  Anderson  was  then  announced,  atid 
made,  as  he  always  does,  an  admirable  sjieech. 
commencing  thus:  “I  have  come  here  to-night, 
not  so  much  on  Dr.  Shaw’s  account  as  a  pleasure 
to  myself,  in  a  man’s  life  there  comes  a  period 
when  he  has  doin'  .so  much  for  his  fellow-men  that 
he  is  above  jiraise  or  blame.  Dr.  Shaw  cannot  be 
elevateil  by  woriis  ol  ours.  He  has  maile  his  rep¬ 
utation  in  this  city  and  in  this  country.  He  has 
devoti'd  himself  to  being  a  servant  of  liis  fellow- 
men  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  given 
himself  to  making  men  better.  He  has  lived  over 
again  the  life  of  Christ.  He  has  aciiuired  a  moral 
hold  on  this  community  to  which  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  pai-allel.  I  have  drawn  strength  from  his  exam¬ 
ple  to  continue  my  work.  So  has  he  been  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  hundreds  of  .voung  men,  and  to  all  of 
.vou.  -Ask,  as  you  may,  what  it  is  that  gives  him 
his  great  power:  say  that  he  hasn’t  this,  and  he 
hasn’t  that,  and  he  hasn’t  the  other  thing,  he  is  a 
remarkable  man  for  he  has  done  remarkable  things. 
He  has  great  administrative  power,  and  he  has 
lived  not  for  hiiu.self  but  for  others.” 

Rev.  George  C.  Jones  of  the  First  Methoilist 
Cliurch  was  next  called  upon,  and  maile  a  siieeeh 
second  to  no  other  during  the  evening,  abounding 
in  wit  and  humor.  He  first  read  a  letter  from  the 
presiding  elder.  Rev.  Dr.  Oraeey,  who  had  been 
invited  to  speak,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  and  oxpre.ssing  liis  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
gathering.  He  .said  he  and  his  Methodist  breth¬ 
ren  were  there  to  give  dignity  to  the  occasion. 
They  had  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  it  seemed  neces- 
sarv  that  they  should  furnish  some  toothers  not 
so  well  supplied.  Dr.  Shaw  had  preached  the 
Gospel  fifty  j-ears,  and  yet  lie  could  boast  of  only 
three  pastorates!  The  Methodists  thouglit  very 
little  of  a  man  who  had  served  only  three  church¬ 
es.  Why,  he  himself  had  served  six,  and  he  was 
forty  years  behind  the  Doctor  in  ministerial  age. 
No  one  could  deny  that  their  ministry  was  a  veiy 
vwting  one.  Alluding  to  tlie  fact  that  when  the 
Doctor  began  his  work  the  fences  between  the  de¬ 
nominations  were  much  higher  than  they  are  now, 
he  expressed  the  universal  gratiOcation  at  the 


change,  and  offered  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Church  he  represented,  the  heartie.st 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  and  all  that  had 
led  to  it. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Sankey  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  responded  to  the  call  upon  him  by  -saying 
that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  celebrating  the  anni- 
versarj-  of  a  father.  His  church  edifice  adjoins 
the  Brick,  and  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his 
pastorate  in  Rochester  Dr.  Shaw  had  been  a  father 
to  him.  In  his  weakness  and  trials  he  had  gone 
to  him,  as  well  as  his  Maker,  for  encouragement 
and  strength.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the  Doctor’s 
success  was  that  he  lived  Christ  as  well  as  preach¬ 
ed  Him.  Eloquent  and  powerful  as  were  his  ser¬ 
mons,  his  life  was  even  more  so. 

Profes.sor  Howard  t).sgood  represented  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  and  brought  to  Dr.  Shaw  liearty 
congratulations.  AVhile  he  did  not  belong  to  their 
denomination,  his  influence  was  felt  for  good 
among  them,  and  their  prayer  was  that  his  work 
might  be  long  continued.  Other  profe.ssors  would 
have  been  present  but  that  three  of  them  are  now 
acting  as  pastor.s.  each  of  whom  that  evening  held 
an  impiiry  meeting. 

The  other  speakers  were  pa.-.iors  Levi  Parsons 
of  Mount  Morris,  George  Patton  of  the  Third 
Church,  Theo.  W.  Hopkins  of  the  C'cntral,  and 
Edward  Bristol  of  Calvary.  The  remarks  of  all 
were  in  excellent  taste  and  spirit,  eijually  free 
from  levity  and  dullness;  from  “damning  with 
faint  praise,”  or  disgusting  with  fulsome  I'ulogy. 
Indeed,  this  was  characteristic  of  all  that  was 
lieard  during  the  evening.  It  was  no  funeral; 
The  scintillations  of  wit  were  not  infreipient,  and 
merriment  was  not  considered  out  of  place,  and 
yet  the  undertone  of  the  occasion  was  one  of  seri¬ 
ous  appreciation  of  what  it  is  to  stand  prominent¬ 
ly  before  the  public  for  fifty  years  as  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  for  Christ  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
Dr.  Robinson  acquitted  himself  very  handsomely 
as  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  his  introduction 
of  the  different  speakers  was  admired  ami  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  all. 

.At  the  close  of  the  speaking  ice-cream  and  cake 
were  served  to  the  company,  followed  by  the  form¬ 
ing  of  iK'w  acquaintances  and  the  friendly  greet¬ 
ing  of  ohl  ones.  Before  sejiarating  all  united  in 
the  resolution  of  the  Union,  tendering  hearty 
thanks  to  Mr.  Powers  for  tiie  gratuitous  use  of  iiis 
parlors.  Among  the  ministers  from  out  of  town 
were  Dr.  Shaw's  son.  Dr.  Augustus  C.  Shaw  of 
AVcllsboro,  Pa.,  Dr.  Walsworth  of  Albion,  pa.stors 
Weed  of  Scottsville,  B(>gue  of  Avon,  Kittredge  of 
Geneseo,  Close  of  Pittsford,  Eddy  of  Broekport, 
’riiorburn  of  Ogden,  Williams  of  Charlotte,  Cope¬ 
land  of  Webster,  Babb  of  'VTetor,  and  .A.  M.  Stowe 
of  Canandaigua.  It  is  almost  needles.s  to  add 
that  the  evening  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  and 
the  recollection  of  its  bright  and  pleasant  horn’s 
will  long  enduri'.  It  was  a  signal  success — to 
such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  could  have  lieen  more  so.  Wyoaiino. 

March  4.  1882. 

IHtATH  OF  HEMtY  IIIGKLAM)  G.tllXKT,  D.I). 

On  Friday  last,  10th  inst.,  the  Slate  Department 
at  'Washington  received  the  intelligence  by  cable 
(by  way  of  Madeira),  of  the  death  of  this  well- 
known  citizen  and  former  Pre.sbyterian  minister 
of  New  A'ork  city.  As  is  well  known,  lie  sailed 
hence  Nov.  12th,  1881.  accredited  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  Minister  Resident  and  Coii'-ul  General 
of  the  United  .States  for  Liberia.  Arrived  at  the 
capital.  Monrovia,  he  died  there  on  Feb.  1:1th. 
Though  leaving  New  A'ork  in  rather  feeble  health, 
he  anticipated  some  bem'fit  from  the  sea  voyage, 
and  several  of  his  former  parishioners  who  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  him  written  so  late  as  January, 
were  led  to  think  that  this  had  been  realized,  as 
in  none  of  tlu'in  does  bespeak  of  failing  or  even 
poor  health.  The  only  news  thus  far  at  hand  is 
the  bare  announcement  of  his  death  to  the  .State 
Department. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  slavery  on  the  pniper- 
fy  of  Col.  AVilliam  Siiencer,  near  Chestertown,  in 
the  County  of  Kent,  Md.,  Dec.  2:f.  181.1,  His 
grandfather  was  a  chieftain  and  warrior  of  the 
Alandingo  tribe,  a  fighting  race  inhabiting  the 
wi'stern  coast  of  Africa.  He  was  taken  lu  isoner 
by  a  rival  chief,  and  was  sold  to  tlie  owner  of  a 
slave-shill.  With  others  of  liis  people  the  van- 
quishi'd  chief  was  brought  across  the  sea.  and  was 
sold  to  Col.  Spencer.  Tlie  latter  is  said  to  have 
been  a  generous  man,  and  master  and  slave  t  \hib- 
ited  much  respect  for  A'ach  other.  The  Mandingo 
was  tractable  and  intelligent,  and  soon  became 
known  as  “Trusty.”  to  whicli  the  name  Joseidi 
was  in  time  prefixed,  .loseidi  Trusty,  as  he  was 
ever  afterward  ealleil,  married  a  young  Mandingo 
woman  who  reached  America  in  the  same  ship  in 
which  he  was  a  captive.  Theii’son  George  was  the 
father  of  Dr.  Garnet.  AVhen  Henry  Highland  Gar¬ 
net  w.aseight  j’cars  of  age  his  master  (Col.  Spenci'r 
a  bachelor)  died,  and  then  it  was  that  liis  slaves 
having  been  devised  to  relatives,  some  of  them 
hard  ma.sters,  that  young  Garnet’s  father  conceived 
the  notion  of  escaping  from  slavery.  Under  pre¬ 
tence  of  attending  a  funeral  some  miles  distant 
from  the  estate,  he  fled  at  night  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  accompanied  by  sevei'al  other 
slaves,  'rravellingat  first  in  a  covered  wagon,  the 
family  slept  in  the  woods  by  day,  and  hastened 
on  all  night  long.  At  Wilmington,  Del.,  they 
were  concealed  in  the  barn  of  Dr.  Garnet,  a  Qua¬ 
ker.  The  story  of  their  eseapi*  is  fraught  with 
suffering,  great  danger,  and  almost  death.  They 
went  on  to  New  Hope,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there 
remained  for  .some  lime.  Dr.  Garnet’s  father  was 
a  shoemaker,  and  concluding  that  he  might  better 
his  condition  in  New  York,  he  came  here  with  his 
family  in  1825.  Here  the  family  took  the  name  of 
Garnet,  and  young  Henry  was  sent  to  Ihe  Ni'w 
Vork  .African  Free  School  No.  1,  in  Mulberry 
street,  in  182G.  He  was  a  pupil  there  when  La¬ 
fayette  visited  the  school,  and  also  joined  with 
his  schoolfellows  July  .5,  1827.  in  celebrating  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  this  State.  Leaving  school 
after  two  years,  he  made  two  voyages  to  Cuba  as 
a  cabin  boy.  Then  ho  returned  to  his  school  for 
a  year,  and  in  18’2i)  became  cook  and  steward  of  a 
schooner  plying  between  New  A’ork  and  Washing' 
ton  City.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  aiiprentieed 
himself  to  Captain  Epenetus  Smith  of  Smithtown, 
L.  I. ;  but  the  youth  .soon  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  leg  by  an  accident,  and  liis  indentures  were 
cancelled.  Coming  home  frcmi  one  of  these  trips 
he  found  that  his  family  had  fieen  sought  by  the 
slave-hunters,  and  be  was  hurriedly  sent  to  Jer¬ 
icho,  L.  I. 

In  1h:H  Mr.  Garnet  entered  a  high  school  for 
colored  youth,  where  he  began  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  Commenting  on  this  new  departure  of 
the  negroes,  a  New  A’ork  editor  asked;  “AVliat 
possible  good  can  a  classical  education  do  them  ’? 
Will  we  feel  any  better  because  the  man  who  waits 
on  our  table  can  read  Horace  and  Virgil  ’?  ”  En¬ 
tering  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Colored  People  at  the  corner  of  William 
and  Frankfort  streets.  Mr.  Garnet  attracted  the 
attention  of  Thomas  S.  Wrigiit  and  otiiers,  who 
assisted  him  in  continuing  lii.s  education,  he  hav¬ 
ing  meantime  become  a  member  of  that  church. 
Ho  went  to  Canaan  Academy,  Now  Hanqishire,  in 
18;i.‘).  At  that  lime  there  began  to  be  no  little  ex¬ 
citement  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  the  pro- 
slaverv  mob  was  easily  aroused.  Among  eighty 
white  sludents  there  were  six  colored,  and  the 
neighboring  people  were  greatly  displeased.  The 
subject  created  so  much  discussion  that  at  length 
an  armed  body  of  men  made  an  attack  on  the 
academy,  and  with  ninety-five  yoke  of  oxen  hauled 
the  edifice  away  from  other  structures  in  the  vil. 
iage  and  burned  it.  Some  of  the  mob  surround¬ 
ed  the  house  in  which  young  Garnet  boarded, 
and  one  fired  into  hi^room,  but  these  were  dis¬ 


persed  by  a  return  lire  by  young  Garnet.  The 
mob  scattered,  and  the  Iniilding  wasspared.  Tiie 
six  obnoxious  students  were  notified  by  the  ring¬ 
leader  of  the  mob  to  quit  the  State  within  fourieen 
days,  and  they  went  away.  On  tlie  day  of  the  riot 
Garnet  met  Julia  Williams,  who  afterward  became 
his  honored  wife.  t)n  the  next  day  the  students 
started  for  tlieir  homes,  and  some  of  the  rioters 
fired  a  salute  upon  their  departure. 

The  next  year  lie  entered  the  Oneida  Institute, 
now  Whitestown  Seminary,  three  miles  from  Uti¬ 
ca,  N.  A'.,  which  was  at  that  time  a  manual  labor 
school,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Beriah  Green. 
While  riding  in  a  street  car  in  Utica  one  day,  he 
was  dragged  out  of  the  door  by  several  citizens, 
who  declared  most  emphatically  that  “  no  Now 
A'ork  nigger  should  ride  in  a  IHica  street  car.” 
Returning  to  thi.--  city  in  1810,  he  delivered  his 
first  public  speech,  given  before  the  .American 
.Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  graduated  with  honors 
soon  afterward,  and  settled  in  Troy,  N.  A’.,  there 
teaching  a  district  colored  school,  and  conducting 
religious  meetings  in  tlie  old  lecture-room  of  the 
Fii’st  Presbyterian  Churcli,  which  the  colored 
Presbyterians  had  bought,  with  a  view  to  organiz¬ 
ing  a  church.  Ho  was  ordained  a  ruling  elder  in 
1841.  In  1842,  having  studied  f  heolog.v  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  young  Garnet  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  181:1  he  wa.-'  ordained  and  installed 
the  first  fiastor  of  tlu'  Liberty  Street  Presbyterian 
(.'hurch  in  Troy.  He  held  the  posts  of  teacher  and 
preacher  in  Troy  for  about  ten  years,  publishing  a 
part  of  the  time  a  weekly  newspajier.  The  Clarion, 
and  becoming  cons]iieuous  as  a  speaker  in  the 
■Anti-Slavery  Convention.s.  He  was  also  a  strong 
advocate  of  temperanee,  and  often  delivered  ad¬ 
dresses  on  that  subject.  AVhilc  a  pastor  in  Troy 
he  married  Aliss  Julia  Williams.  In  181:1  lie  de- 
livi'fcd  an  eloipient  speech  in  Buffalo  liefore  the 
Liberty  Party  Convention.  He  addressed  tin*  Leg¬ 
islature  of  this  State  in  January,  1844,  and  in  1840 
presided  at  the  Delevan  Teiniierance  Union,  in 
Poughkeepsie'.  .About  this  time  the  late  Gerrit 
Sr.iith  appointed  him  an  agi'iit  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  a  large'  gift  eif  lanels  in  this  Slate 
among  e'olored  men. 

In  1850,  unde'r  the*  invitatio’.i  of  the  friends  eif 
fhcFre'e'  Leibor  Moveme'nl  in  Gri'at  llrilain,  Mr. 
Garne't  we'iit  to  Cnglanel.  whe're  he  s|)oke‘  in  Exeter 
Hall.  He  saib'd  from  this  I'ountry  on  the  day  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Idll  bei'ano' a  law.  The  Penas^\  I- 
vania  Pe'ace  Society st'iit  him  to  the'  Woi-hl’s  Peace 
Congri'ss  iit  Frank'fort  in  the;  following  yeiar,  and 
a  yc'ar  later,  having  conuecte'd  himself  with  the 
United  Presbj’terian  Churi'h  of  Scotland,  lie  was 
sent  a  missionary  to  Sterling,  Grange  Hill,  Jama¬ 
ica,  AVe'st  Indie'S.  But  there  his  ministry  was  cut 
short  by  a  protracteil  prostration  with  fever,  and 
his  pliysieiaus  oreh'red  him  North.  In  18.55  Shiloh 
Church,  till'll  in  Pi’inee  strei't,  gave  him  a  unani¬ 
mous  call,  and  he  returned  to  this  city  and  began 
to  build  up  that  churi'h.  As  President  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  Civilization  Society  In' made  his  see'ond  visit 
to  England  in  1801. 

When  the  Government  liegan  to  aci'ept  his  race. 
Dr.  Garnet  volunteeri'il  as  chaplain  to  the  colored 
troiqis  on  Biker’s  ls!iuil,  under  the  auspii'cs  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  and  hi'  served  as  chaplain 
for  the  Twentieth,  Twent.v-sixth.  ami  Thirty-first 
regiments  of  Uniteil  States  colorcii  troops,  until 
those  bodies  marched  to  the*  ftehl. 

At  the  time  of  the  elraft  riots,  in  .Inly,  180:i,  Dr. 
Garnet  narrowly  escapi'd  with  Ids  life.  He  was 
I  imisueil  elown  Thirtieth  strei't,  where  lie  dwell 
till'll,  by  a  mob  that  howled  for  his  blood.  He 
doiiged  into  a  stable*  kejit  by  a  frii'iiel  and  was 
hastily  hidden  beni'ath  the  floor,  and  when  his 
pursuers  reacheil  the  spot  they  wei’e  led  iiy  a 
friendly  Irishman  to  suppose  that  he  had  escap¬ 
ed  over  the  fences  of  the  rear  yarel.  They  turned 
back  to  sack  his  liome,  but  with  timely  preseience 
his  ela lighter  hail  wrenchi'd  off  the  door-plate,  and 
ere  the  rioters  hael  time  to  iiml  the*  house  theii^t- 
icntion  was  diverted. 

In  April,  18(:4,  Dr.  Garni't  was  calb'ii  to  the*  I'if- 
tei'iith -street  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  cifj’  of 
Washington.  He  I'litereil  upon  his  iluties  then*  in 
the  June  following.  On  the  12th  of  February,  18t;5, 
at  the  re<iue.rt  of  thechaidain,  tin*  Ri'v.  William  H. 
Channing,  Dr.  Garnet  preached  in  Representatives’ 
Hall,  in  the  Capitol  — the  lir?-t  coloreil  man  who 
was  ever  allowed  to  set  his  foot  in.--iili*  that  hall 
except  in  a  iiienial  ca[iacity.  The  sermon  that  he 
then  preachi'il  has  been  wieb'ly  printe'd  anil  re¬ 
printed. 

.After  a  fruitful  ministry  in  the  fi'di'ral  eily.  Dr. 
Garnet  returned  to  New  A'ork  and  ri'sumed  his 
pastorate  of  Shiloh  Pri'sbyterian  Church.  He  was 
the*  acknow  b'ih;(*il  le'ade*r  of  his  rae-e  in  .America. 
'I’he  coloreei  mi'ii  of  all  the  South  lookeeltohim 
for  guiiianci'  at  the  time*  of  the  great  exodus  in 
187t)-S().  The  estee'in  in  whiedi  he  was  held  wa-- 
wi'll  illustrated  when  the  j'oor  ri'lngees  from  .Ar¬ 
kansas  rcachi'il  this  eily  in  the  Spring  of  18S(). 
They  kni'w  him  alone  of  all  N*'w  A'ork’s  twelve* 
hundreil  thousand  inhabitants.  His  woril  was 
their  law.  For  a  time,  until  bctti*r  i|uurlers  were 
found  for  thi'in,  the  basement  of  his  e'lureh  was 
their  home. 

In  the  Sjiring  of  I8.st)  Dr,  Garnet,  attackeil  with 
vi'i’ligo  as  he  was  comin,g  out  of  Shiloh  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Cliure'h,  fi'll  anil  injured  his  si>ine.  Thci'i* 
was  ii>r  .some  time  doubt  of  in-  life.  .At  length  lie* 
partially  recoveri'd,  1  ut  hi-,  p'  ysician  forbade 
menteil  labor,  and  his  congregafion  gave  him  a 
vacation  of  six  months.  He  continued,  however, 
to  make  his  homo  in  tin*  rooms  attached  to  his  li¬ 
brary  in  the  church,  and  on  Sumlays  he  went  down 
and  sat  on  the  platform  whem  i'heha'I  so  long  spo¬ 
ken.  But  he  elid  not  i>reaeh. 

One  of  his  first  nominations,  the  last  official  ;iet 
of  ITesident  Garfield  on  July  Ist,  was  to  .sign  Di. 
(iarnet’s  eommission  ;  iuil  Dr.  Garnet  remained 
here*  until  November,  whe'ii  Presielent  Arthur  nom- 
inati'il  him  for  the  .same  office  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.  His  nomination  was  confirmed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate,  and  on  Nov.  12t,h  he 
sailed  on  the  steainshii*  Egypt  for  Ihiglanil.  Ar¬ 
riving  there  he  remained  oni'  week,  and  at  once 
started  for  his  field  of  labor,  where  he  arrived  De¬ 
cember  28th.  He  found  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bosa,  who  had  iirceeded  him  as  a  missionary  teach¬ 
er  by  about  a  .year,  in  perfect  health,  and  was  en- 
thusia.stically  received  by  the  jieojile  of  Monrovia, 
whose  mayor  visited  this  count  r.y  last  Summer. 

(Current 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Mayor  King  of  Philadelphia  on  Thursday  de¬ 
manded  the  resignation  of  the  entire  detective 
force. 

Jesse  Janies,  the  Missouri  outlaw  who  has  de¬ 
fied  capture  .so  long,  wa.s  caught  with  a  comiianion 
named  Miller  in  a  Kansas  cabin  last  week,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  Miller  was  killed, 
James  was  mortall.v  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  two  largest  plates  of  glass  over  imported 
into  this  country,  and  which  were  loft  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  Centennial  main  building  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  since  187ti,  were  blown  down  by  the  recent 
storm  and  smashed  into  fragments. 

Such  a  caving  in  of  land  as  that  near  Wilkes- 
barre,  I’a.,  on  Frlda.v,  at  the  Baltimore  mines,  has 
rarely  been  known.  Over  two  acres  of  ground 
went  down  and  the  gap  constantly  widened  for 
hours  thereafter.  No  one  was  injured. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  in  the  central  hall  of  the 
new  Cotton  Exchange  in  New  Orleans  a  statue  of 
Eli  Wfiiituoj',  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  mounted 
on  a  pedestal  of  granite  from  Massachusetts,  AVhit- 
ney’s  native  State. 

Governor  Boll  of  New  Hamp.shiro  has  appointed 
April  7  as  the  day  of  the  customary  annual  fast  in 
that  State.  This  will  be  Friday,  and  perhaps  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  Granite  State,  Thursday  hav¬ 
ing  heretofore  been  selected ;  but  it  will  bo  Good 
Fi’iday. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  agent  for  the  disbursement 
of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  appeared  last 
week  before  the  House  Educational  Committee  ut 
AVashington  to  urge  that  immediate  aid  be  furnish¬ 
ed  the  public  schools  of  the  South  to  supplement, 
but  not  to  supersede,  the  appropriations  made  Ity 
the  several  States.  He  said  there  were  2,000,000 
children  in  the  South  without  school  facilities, 
and  8,000,000  culored  children  now  at  school  on 
the  same  means  that  wore  expected  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  1,0*40, 000  less  last  year. 


Wliile  the  family  of  the  late  Chinese  Profe.ssor 
Ko  Kun  Hua,  with  his  remains  were  waiting  in 
the  depot  at  Cheyenne.  W.v.  T.,  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  the  youngest  child,  about  fourteen  months 
old,  died  from  general  debility.  The  little  body 
was  enclosed  in  a  casket,  and  being  taken  to 
Cliina  with  that  of  its  father. 

.Alexander  H.  Stephens  is  .said  to  have  express¬ 
ed  ids  detenidnation  to  retire  to  private  life  at  the 
close  of  his  present  term  in  Congress.  The  .Atlan¬ 
ta  Constitution,  which  gives  currency  to  the  re¬ 
port,  also  say.--  that  this  decision  will  not  bo  af¬ 
fected  iiy  the  wish  of  his  friends  to  nominate  him 
for  Governor  of  Georgia. 

Two  large  alligators  kept  on  exhibition  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  were  recently  stirred  up  with  a 
stick  by  a  visitor,  and  becoming  enraged,  fell  to 
fighting  each  other  with  great  fury.  The  liattle 
lasted  from  :i  in  the  afternoon  till  11  at  night, 
and  the  next  day  one  of  thi'iii  died  from  his  in¬ 
juries. 

Gen.  Charles  F.  Sedgwick,  one  of  the  oldest  cit¬ 
izens  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  died  there 'riiursday  even¬ 
ing  at  the  age  of  87  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College  and  was  a  classmate  of  the  poet 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fe.ssion.  Iield  a  number  of  public  positions,  and 
was  a  major-gi'iieral  of  tin*  Connecticut  State 
militia. 

Sergeant  Mason,  who  attempted  to  shoot  Gui- 
teau,  has  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 
di.shonorably  discharged  from  the  army,  with  loss 
of  all  pay  and  to  be  coidined  in  a  penitentiary  at 
hard  labor  for  eight  years.  General  Hancock  aji- 
proves  the  findings  and  senti'iice.  'riie  suggestion 
that  Sergeant  Ala-.on  was  out  of  ids  head,  had  no 
weight  with  tin*  court;  that  the  distinction  drawn 
in  regard  to  his  not  being  a  member  of  the  relief 
actually  on  guard  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  laid 
no  weiglit  ;  noi'  did  the  character  and  olTence  of 
Guiteau  Inive  influence  to  mitigate  the  offence. 

A  story  is  going  about,  Washington  that  the  Chl- 
iiese  Minister,  with  his  inter|>ieler,  called  at  the 
house  of  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  a  day  or  two 
ago,  when  Miss  P’rclinghuysen  offered  him  a  eup 
of  tea.  'I’Ik*  Minister  drank  the  tea  and  remarked 
very  coolly  '■  It  is  of  medium  quality.  I  will  send 
you  somi*  Ihat  is  really  fine.”  The  nevt  day  she 
received,  with  hi-  I'ompliments,  two  pretty  boxes 
of  tea  and  a  [lair  of  vases  of  I'xquisitcly  carved 
wliitewood.  'I’he  diplomat  afterwards  explained 
that  only  the  Chine, --e  gramlees  get  the  best  quali¬ 
ty  of  tea.  Foreigners  may  pay  what  they  choose, 
but  they  cannot  get  anything  above  second  grade. 

Mr.  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse,  a  w'dl  known  journalist, 
died  in  San  Fi’ancisco  on  the7tli.  He  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Scotland  and  was  born  in  1825.  Early  in 
life  he  became  a  convert  to  Mormonisni  and  went 
with  his  wife  to  Utah,  wiiere  he  was. made  elder, 
high  luiest,  and  bishop.  He  was  also  elected 
regent  of  the  University  of  Utah  and  sui'crinti'n- 
dent  of  education.  Air.  Stenhouse  continued  an 
active  member  of  the  church  until  1870:  then  be¬ 
gan  to  alter  his  views  and  refused  to  take  a  new 
wife  when  ordered  to  do  so.  Airs.  Stenhouse 
wrote  a  book  after  they  left  the  Aloriiions,  de¬ 
scribing  the  abuses  and  outrages  they  suffered 
while  in  T’tah, 

Last  Saturday  the  printers  on  all  the  |)apers 
published  at  Utica,  N.  A'.,  struck  for  higher  wages 
under  instructions  from  the  Typographical  Union. 
.All  the  [lapers  yielded  to  th«  demamls  made  ex¬ 
cept  the  ITiea  Alorning  Herald,  Air.  Ellis  H.  Bob- 
erts  informing  his  men  that  he  would  not  pay  the 
advance,  and  assuringevery  compositor  who  stnuk 
that  he  I'ould  never  return  to  that  office.  The 
striking  [irinters  at  once  organized,  are  backed 
bj’  the  Trades’  Assembly,  and  on  Alonday  morn¬ 
ing  started  the  first  number  of  tlie  Uiica  Press, 
which  they  will  strive  to  run  in  ojiiiosition  to  The 
JJerald  Air,  Roberts  immediately  si'cured  tyiie- 
setters  from  New  A’ork,  and  the  affairs  of  the  of¬ 
fice  of  The  Herald  go  on  as  usual.  Unwarranted 
dietution  on  the  part  of  conqiositors  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned  .-is  much  as  that  of  any  other  i>('r-ons. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

A  lively  piece  of  mail  matter  was  receiM'ii  at 
the  New  A’oi  k  Postoffice  in  the  shape  of  a  lizard, 
vvhii'h  vvtis  found  erawling  around  the  s(,iinqiing- 
table.  It  vviis  siqiposed  to  have  escaped  from  ii 
liackage  brought  on  the  -teamer  Audi's  from  Jti- 
niaiea. 

The  Fire  Alarsluil  of  New  York  in  his  annual  re- 
[lort  stales  that  there  were  l,7.s5  fires  in  this  city 
in  1881,  and  tliatthi*  lotiil  los.-by  fire  was  85,820,25!). 
Alore  than  100  of  last  year’s  liri's  were  due  to  care¬ 
lessness. 

On  Friihiy  Commissioner  Shield.s  refuse  I  first 
pai»er.s  to  Hop  Sing,  ii  Chiiniiniin,  who  uiiplicil  for 
ualuralization,  basing  liis  refusal  upon  the  deci.s- 
lon  of  Judge  .'■tavvycr  in  a  like  case  in  California, 
tliat  the  apiiliciint  was  tmt  a  free  white  person 
witliin  Ihe  mealdng  of  tin*  sUitute.  Mr.  Shields 
aksO  eonsidti'd  Judge  Blatehfi  rd  in  the  niiitler, 
and  the  Ijitler  sustiiined  -I  udge  .Sa w.v  er’s  decision. 
Hop  Sing  is  ptii  t  owner  of  ;i  silver  ndne  in  Neviida, 
and  desires  to  ’eeeonu*  a  full  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

.Vuothei  milliiui  and  ti  quarter  of  dollar.-  has 
just  been  asked  to  complete  the  East  River  bridge. 
'J’his  added  to  the  money  already  expended,  makes 
a  total  of  about  fifteen  million  dollar.s.  a  sum  eii- 
tirelv  diff’eri'id  from  that  originall.v  estimated; 
but  the  pu'nlic  have  by  this  time  learned  to  laugh 
sarcasticallv  at  cst  iniates  for  any  public  work  ;  it 
is  only  till-  liiial  cost  that  induces  seriousness. 

The  liist  lioat  of  the  (.'itizen’s  line  from  New 
A’oi'k,  arrived  at  Troy  Thursday  morning,  making 
the  earliest  passage  on  record.  Navigation  of  the 
Hudson  Ri#*r  iqa'iis  two  weeks  earlier  than  u-ual. 
This  is  also  true  of  tlie  t!onnecticul.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sevi'rcst  snow  storm  of  the  AVintor  pre¬ 
vailed  at  Milwaukee  on  the  !)th. 

The  Catskill  Steamboat  Company  of  this  city 
has  maile  arrangements  to  run  ;i  lino  of  boats  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Hartford,  which  will  take 
the  place  of  the  old  Hartford  and  New  A'ork  Steam¬ 
boat  Conqiany. 

On  AYednesday  night  of  last  week  an  attempt 
was  made  by  three  skilled  burglars  to  rob  the 
safe  of  Air.  Frank  Tice,  the  jeweller,  at  IHO  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn,  beginning  their  work  ver.v  soon 
after  the  store  was  clo.sod.  It  is  on  the  second 
lloor.  Having  occasion  to  visit  it  at  about  elev  en 
o’clock,  he  discovered  the  thieves,  one  of  whom 
drew  a  pistol  on  him,  the  jeweller  pointing  his 
own  at  the  burglar  and  firing.  The  wife  of  Air. 
Tice,  who  followed  him  up  the  stairs,  cried  “  Alur- 
der  ”  and  Police,”  which  attracted  a  crowd  around 
the  doorway,  who  supposed  a  family  quarrel  was 
going  on.  The  burglars  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  slipped  through  the  crowd,  and  es¬ 
caped.  Had  they  succeeded  in  opening  the  safe, 
not  less  than  $25,000  worth  of  goods  might  have 
been  taken. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  wagon  going  along 
the  streets  with  high  canvas  sides,  on  which  some 
sliow  or  firm  advertises  it-  goods.  Last  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  while  the  advertising  wagon  of 
Bunnell’s  Alusoum  was  passing  through  Twenly- 
iiinth  street,  the  tank  of  naphtha  attached  to  the 
burning  lamp,  used  to  illuminate  the  canvas,  was 
overturned  and  the  vehicle  set  on  fire.  It  was 
'  nearly  consumed,  and  three  men  inside  were 
slighUy  tuirncil. 

The  forty-first  annual  commencement  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  A’ork  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  8th 
in  the  .Academy  of  Alusic.  Profe-sor  Alfred  ('. 
Post,  AI.D.,  LL.D.,  presided,  and  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  graduates  received  diplomas.  John 
Culver  Beeknian  delivered  the  valedictory  ad¬ 
dress,  and  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs  of  Brooklyn  an 
exordium  to  the  graduates.  The  faculty  prize  of 
$500  for  the  candidatowho.se  general  scholarshiji 
.standing  was  the  highest,  was  awarded  to  Frederick 
Tuttle  Rogers,  A.B. 


Anthony  Comstock  was  recently  discliarged  in  a 
suit  for  criminal  libel  through  the  non-appearance 
of  the  iirosoeution,  one  AYilliam  AVilson  of  the 
magnetic  clothing  business,  having  no  case,  and 
on  Thursday  he  had  the  complainant  arrested  in  a 
suit  for  $10,000  damages  for  false  imprisonment. 

There  has  been  another  sad  case  of  embezzle¬ 
ment  made  known  la.st  week.  Air.  R.  H.  Cornwell, 
a  clerk  in  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  this  city, 
robbed  it  of  $70,000  or  $80,000  and  lost  it  by  specu¬ 
lations  in  Wall  street.  He  is  sixty-five  years  old, 
has  eight  children,  and  is  at  present  very  sick  at 
his  home  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  He  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  integrity,  but  this  wrong  was 
not  the  first  he  has  committed,  according  to  the 
statement  of  one  or  more  brokers  in  Wall  .street. 
Air.  Harold  Dollner,  of  the  Front  street  shipping 
house  of  Dollner,  Potter  &  Co.,  lost  a  large  amount 
of  seeuritics  through  Cornwell,  who  appropriated 
the  larger  share  of  them  to  his  own  use.  Due  of 
CornwcH's  former  partners  expressed  no  suriirise 
at  his  downfall.  Some  years  ago  Cornwell  lived 
in  Brooklyn  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  tlie 
Summcrlield  Alothodist  Eiuscojial  Church,  and  for 
several  years  was  superintendent  of  its  Sunday- 
school.  Hi*  is  now  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  at 
Plainfield. 

THE  .Jl'.MBH  ELEI'H.VXT. 

Air.  P.  T.  Barnum  was  never  better  advertised 
than  by  the  talk  whicli  has  been  heard  for  several 
days  over  his  purchase  of  the  monster  elephant 
Junilio  from  the  directors  of  the  London  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Garden.  The  animal,  which  is  the  biggest 
known  to  exist,  has  been  the  special  feature  of  the 
Gai'den  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  the  Queen, 
members  of  her  family,  and  ju-obably  a  million 
children  have  at  times  ridden  him.  The  sudden 
sale  to  Barnum  for  tf.OOO  could  therefore  hardly 
be  believed  at  first  ;  but  soon  strenuous  efTorts 
were  made  to  retain  the  animal ;  a  large  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  raised,  and  Barnum  was  begged  by  cable 
to  name  any  price  for  the  eleiihant.  He  replied 
that  he  had  got  Jumbo,  and  meant  to  keep  him; 
that  “  tlOd.Odf)  would  be  no  inducement  fo  cancel 
the  purchase”  ;  that  he  was  going  to  show  Jumbo 
tliroughout  this  country  this  Summer;  taking  him 
to  .Australia  with  his  show  in  December,  and  next 
Summer  exhibit  him  in  England,  after  which  he 
may  consent  to  return  him  to  the  “Zoo.”  Tiiis, 
the  New  A’ork  Tribune  correspondent  says,  fanned 
the  llami*  of  excitement  in  London,  and  the  strong¬ 
est  pressure,  including  reported  letters  from  the 
(jueen  and  I’rinee  of  AYalcs,  has  been  brought  to 
induce  the  directors  to  cancel  the  bargain,  <and 
leave  Air.  Barnum  to  sue  for  damages,  which,  it  is 
said,  the  public  stand  ready  to  pay  by  subscrip¬ 
tion.  An  injunction  was  obtained  against  his  re¬ 
moval,  but  afterwards  vacated,  and  the  directoi’s 
say  they  mean  to  stick  to  the  bargain.  There  was 
al.si)  a  movement  to  prevent  the  animal’s  removal, 
on  the  ground  that  he  would  lie  dangerous  in  the 
streets  ;  for  the  elephant  is  not  a  sweet-tempered 
one,  and  his  sale  is  said  to  be  indirectly  duo  to 
that  cause.  Jumbo’s  keeper  has  extraordinary 
control  of  him,  and  the  directors  asked  the  man 
to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  power  over  an  animal 
docile  with  nobody  else.  The  man  refused,  and 
tlie  directors  threatened  to  dismiss  him.  Then 
they  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  an 
unmanageable  elephant  on  their  hands,  and  they 
thought  to  settle  the  difficulty,  and  stilQpunish 
the  keeiter,  by  .selling  the  animal. 

FIRES  AND  OTHER  CASUALTIES. 

The  notorious  drug  store  of  Rowland  &  Bron¬ 
son  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  to  which  we  referred  last 
week,  where  liquor  had  been  sold  as  a  beverage 
contrary  to  the  decided  opinions  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  was  dcstroj’ed  by  fire  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  7tli.  The  entire  block  caught  fire  from  the 
store,  and  was  consumed.  Loss  $40,000. 

\  singular  exiilosiori  occurred  last  Thursday,  by 
the  wheel  of  a  iiassiug  butcher’s  cart  crushing  a 
pistol  cartiidge  which  was  carelessly  thrown  in 
the  street  near  tlie  Alercor-street  Police  Station  of 
this  city.  It  was  discharged  with  a  loud  report, 
and  Ihe  bullet,  sni.asliing  a  window  in  a  store  op- 
(losite,  passed  within  an  inch  of  the  nose  of  the 
I  owner,  and  was  buried  in  the  wall. 

The  Lake  Superior  P<*wdi>r  Company’s  packing¬ 
house  at  Alarqui'tte.  Alich..  blew  up  on  the  inorii- 
ing  of  the  (ith,  killing  four  men.  Nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  show  where  the  building,  which  contain¬ 
ed  about  a  ton  and  a  half  of  powder,  was  stand- 
ing. 

The  death  of  a  woman  in  the  outskirts  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  la.-'l  week  took  iilace  in  a  quite  unusual  man¬ 
ner.  In  attempting  to  cross  Bushwick  crei'k  in  the 
night,  when*  there  is  no  water  at  low  tide,  she  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud,  and  was  unable  to  extricate  herself. 
AYhen  the  tide  came  in,  the  water  washed  over 
her,  and  she  was  drowned,  her  body  being  found 
the  next  morning.  She  had  led  a  dissipati'd  life 
for  ten  yi'ars. 

The  ri'i>orls  of  the  lloods  in  the  Alississippi  Val¬ 
ley  appear  not  to  be  exaggerated.  Tin*  number  in 
-Arkansas  needing  relief  is  placed  ut  2'),()i)(';  in 
AIissis.si[>[>i,  18,1)00;  and  in  Teunessi'C,  5,000. 
Thirty  counties  in  Louisiana  vvei't*  under  water. 
Relief  has  also  been  found  necessary  in  Pulaski 
county.  Ill.  Gen.  1).  AIcRae,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Slate  for  .Arkansas,  says  that  the  overllow  has 
set  that  State  back  ten  years.  It  will  be  impossi- 
ble.  he  thinks,  to  raise  crops  on  the  overllowed 
lands  this  yciir  other  than  cotton,  and  that  could 
not  be  done  unless  the  vv.iters  subside  shortly, 
and  allow  the  ground  to  dry  out  souio’.vhat  in 
time  for  S|>ring  planting.  Air.  AT.  C.  Harris,  who 
was  sent  by  Gov.  Churclull  to  aid  in  distrib¬ 
uting  Government  supplies,  states  that  along  the 
river  front  of  Deslia  county,  100  miles  in  length, 
the  destitution  is  beyond  description.  Scarcely  a 
farmhou.se  or  residence  on  tiie  bottom  has  escaped 
inundation.  Alany  persons  have  been  feeding  on 
t  he  carca.sscs  of  drowned  cattle.  Last  week  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  the  Secretary  of  AVar  to  distrib¬ 
ute  tents  and  rations  to  the  sufferers,  and  already 
150,000  rations  of  corn  meal  and  meal  have  been 
sent  to  them. 

FROAI  .VBROAD. 

MacLean,  the  (Jueon’s  assailant,  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 

'riie  electric  light  has  found  its  way  into  India. 
.At  Calcutta  the  public  gardens  are  lighted  by  it, 
and  also  the  Elgin  mills  at  Cawnpore. 

It  is  announced  that  thirty  Jews,  possessing  an  I 
aggregate  capital  of  :{5, 000  roubles,  have  just  left,' 
KiefT,  Russia,  for  Palestine,  whore  they  intend  to 
engage  in  farming. 

A  cable  despatch  from  London  announces  the 
death  of  yir  Charles  AS^yville  Thomson,  the  emi¬ 
nent  scientist.  He  was  born  at  Boiisyde,  Scotland, 
on  the  5th  of  Alarcli,  1830,  and  graduated  at  the 
ibiiversity  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Queen’s  monument  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  lias 
jU't  been  erected  in  Hughenilen  Church.  It  bears 
till!  following  inscription:  “This  memorial  is 
placed  here  by  a  grateful  and  affectionate  sover¬ 
eign  and  friend.  Victoria  R.  Kings  love  him 
that  speaketh  right.” 

At  the  approaching  consistory  the  Pope  will  cre¬ 
ate  seven  new  cardinals,  inclmling  Alost  Rev.  Dr. 
AIcCabe,  .Archbishop  of  Dublin.  It  is  understood 
that  this  expresses  the  Pope’s  approval  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  which  Archbishop  AIcCabe  made  in  the  cause 
of  law  and  order  in  Ireland. 

Intelligence  has  been  ruceived  by  way  of  Pana¬ 
ma  that  four  towns  in  Costa  Rica — Alajuela,  San 
Ramon,  Grecia,  and  Heredia — have  been  destroy¬ 
ed  by  an  appalling  earthquake.  Several  thousand 
lives  were  lost  in  Alajuela  alone,  and  those  who 
were  spared  arc  left  liomele.ss.  Senor  Jose  M. 
Alunoz,  the  Costa  Rican  Consul  in  New  York,  says 
he  has  received  no  despatches  from  his  govern¬ 
ment  or  from  any  otlier  .source  regarding  the 
earthipiake,  but  the  region  in  which  the  four  de¬ 
stroyed  towns  lay  is  a  nest  of  volcanoes,  and  it 
would  )iot  surprise  him  to  learn  that  the  report  is 


John  Aliiir,  LL.D.,  tlie  eminent  Scotch  'writer  on 
the  mythology  and  philosophy  of  India,  is  dead. 
In  18t)2  he  gave  £4,000  to  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  found  a  Sanskrit  professorship.  He  was 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  foreign  member  of 
the  Leyden  Society  for  the  Cultivation  of  Dutch 
Literature. 

The  two  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of 
Keats  and  his  faithful  Severn,  in  the  Protestant 
burial  ground  at  Rome,  were  unveiled  on  the  3d. 
T.  A.  Trollope  took  Lord  Houghton’s  place  in 
presiding,  and  called  the  share  of  the  Americans 
in  the  memorial  •*  a  fresh  bond  between  the  two 
greatest  of  tiie  .Anglo-Saxon  race.”  AV.  AV.  Story 
made  a  speech. 

.A  deputation  “  representing  thousands  of  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  ”  waited  on  the  Lord  Alayor  of  Lon¬ 
don  on  Alarcli  1st,  to  ask  his  advice  and  aid  in  re¬ 
gard  to  emigration.  He  advised  them  to  confer 
with  Sir  Alexander  Galt,  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada,  and  promised  his  assistani'e  if  any  scheme 
of  emigration  was  devised. 

Lord  Houghton,  now  in  .Athens,  is  steadily  ral¬ 
lying.  His  illness  is  the  first  object  of  conversa¬ 
tion  throughout  London,  and  if  he  survives  he  may 
be  disabled  from  again  taking  his  former  active 
[lart  in  all  the  best  work  of  London  life.  No  man 
went  out  more  generally  in  London  society,  and  no 
man  would  bo  so  much  missed. 

AIunsman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  more  stimulant  like  the  extracts  ol 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties  ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeol  Jed 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  H.azard  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 


Bond-s. 


1  he  jiolievoi  til'  vluvernment  in  m.'ikiiig 
su.ejes- ivc  e.ii  1)1  bonds  lor  tedcmi  tioii 
will  M  ii'icr  u  nccc.ssai  v  for  m.iiiv  hold  ts 
to  iciTu  es'.  iliiring  tlie  romiii"  ycai,  money 
now  'villa  in  safes  and  vauits  i'l  th  ■  f'inii 
ol  oi'.i  issues  of  bonds,  whicli  have  ctmseil, 
oi  '.i;!l  soon  l  ea.se.  to  be;ir  inteics;. 

)v’».-r*i:iieru  can  be  obtain«.“.i  .il  -dir 

uffice  in  any  amount,  at  market  raio.  with  u  * 
4  liai’i^o  for  i.’ommisiiMi. 

Banking. 

\Ye  reeeivf  dejmsit  accounts  oi  parties 
ill  good  standing  ;  satisfactory  relercnoes 
required  liom  tliose  not  already  knowni. 

Interest  allowed  at  ^  percent  p.T  annum 
■  >n  average  monthly  balances  of  ,000 1'rover. 
No  interest  on  acf  ounts  averaging  less  th  m 
.^i.oou. 


Stocks. 


AV  e  do  a  general  cuinniission  business 
:  11  Slocks  and  Bonds  de  . It  in  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  other  sotiitil 
se'uriiies 

bspecial  auontion  Riven  to  orders  liy  M.iii 
;ind  'I'eleRraph  from  banks,  bankers,  and 
I'ther  institutions  and  from  investors  out  (d 
the  city. 

Our  Alcinoraniia  of  Goveiniueiit  Boniis 
for  1  ■(■'.2,  comainiiig  valuable  information 
on  m.iiiy  suiijccts,  can  lie  obtained  by  all 
d  siring  to  make  investments,  or  to  con¬ 
sult  its  pages  for  any  purpose. 

6"  Hatch, 

5  Nas.>au  St.,  N.  V. 


IHonci)  anti  ^ 

New  York,  Monday,  Ma.rcti  l;i,  1882 
The  liank  return  for  last  week  show.s  a  gain  of 
$:5,305,875  it)  reserve,  wtiicli  now  slntiiis  at  $C87,- 
825  above,  tigtiinst  $417, 100  above  at  this  time 
last  year,  ;ind  $1,!)85,()5()  above  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  m  1880.  The  loans  sliow  a  loss  this  week 
of  $0, 1)02, ()()() ;  tlie  specii*  is  iqi  $2,008,700;  the 
legal  teniii'is  an*  (Iccri'iiseil  $400,803;  the  deposits 
other  than  Utiitcd  States  an*  down  $1,031,100,  and 
tlie  circulation  is  ileci’ctisi'd  $35,000. 

Till'  coerse  of  the  stock  mai'ki'l  during  the 
week,  i-.  further  indicated  in  the  Ttible  Irelow,  the 
liiiiil  ciilumn  of  wliieh  gives  tlie  quotations  of  » 
year  tig  >  for  eon  veaioiice  of  eomparisum. : 


Uigliest. 

Lowest. 

1881. 

Adam.s  Express  . 

...112 

142 

12» 

American  Express . 

.  .  .  - 

_ 

71; 

Alton  ami  Terre  Haute . 

. ..  '29 

•20! 

44 

Alton  and  I'erre  Haute  prel . 

.  .  . 

ao' 

123 

Americau  District  Telegraph . 

.  47 

40 

71 

Boston  Air  Line  jiref . 

...  651 

Bur.,  Cedar  llaiiids  and  Nortii . 

...  80 

HO 

75; 

Col.  and  Orecnvilli*  lire! _  ... 

77 

75 

Canada  Soutneru . 

...  47 

41 

80i 

Cedar  Fulls  and  Minnesota... . 

.  .  15 

04 

Central  Arizona . 

1 

1 

51 

Cliieago,  SI.  L"Ul8  and  N.  O . . 

...73 

68 

TO 

C.,C.,C.  and!  . 

...  78, 

74 

H6 

Ciiosaiieake  and  Ohio . 

...  '21. 

lOj 

•^4; 

Cnesat/eake  and  Ohio  1st  pret . 

...  ;>i. 

28 

37; 

Chosalieaki.'  and  jhlo  2d  pret . 

...  21 

21 

2«1 

C.,  C.  and  I.  C . 

...  lu 

9, 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy _ 

...l:;() 

1274 

IGl 

Chicago  aiiu  Aium . 

.  ..130 

127; 

139; 

Chicago  and  Alton  oref . 

...i;i3 

133 

Cm.,  San.,;iiicl  Cleveland  . 

...48 

44 

_ 

Central  PaciUc . 

.  8J; 

87- 

86 

Chicago  and  Norlhivest . 

131i 

123] 

Chii'ag'.'  au'l  Northwest  pref . 

...1411 

137, 

135 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul... 

...llOi 

108 

111] 

Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul  i»ret _ 

119, 

123 

Chicago,  Uock  Island  and  Pacillc... 

.  ..Lilj 

12'J 

135 

Coloi’a  lO  Coal . . 

...  41 

3^1* 

53; 

Cameron  Coai  . 

30 

30; 

Cuasolidatiou  Coal . 

...  30,i 

00 ; 

89, 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . 

...l23; 

1164 

129; 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal . 

. .  ■  llMi,' 

lai 

113; 

Denver  and  Uioliraiido . 

...  58; 

ih» 

104 

Dcadwood  Mining . 

. . .  5* 

_ 

HanaUjal  aau  Joseph  . 

...  — 

66, 

llaimibal  and  St.  Joseph  ptet . 

...  8,>i 

77; 

104. 

Flint  and  Pere  Marguetto  pret . 

..  ‘Ji; 

91 

— 

(ireoii  Bay  and  Winona  pret . 

...  30 

20 

— 

Housiloa  auU  . . . 

...  05 

Gi 

69 

Illinois  Central  . 

...134J 

131 

132‘ 

lud..  Bloom,  and  Western .  . . 

..40 

3G 

06 

LatkU  SUoro . 

. . .114; 

110, 

126; 

Luke  Lrie  aud  Western . 

...  30 

<  i 

r>4 

Loug  Island  . 

...  50^ 

50 

_ 

Lf  >uisiviliu  aad  NaHhville . 

...  78; 

G5 

92; 

Louisville,  New  Albany  &  0 . . 

...  G8 

61 

72. 

.Mauhallan  Beach . 

...31 

294 

34; 

Mauhatlau  Itailroad . . 

...  55 

47 

30, 

Muahattau  Uallroad  let  pref . 

. ..  03 

03 

— 

Memi'his  and  Charleston  . 

...  6ij 

4G 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

...46 

41; 

43; 

Minbouri  Pucilic  . 

...  *04 • 

874 

— 

-Marietlaand  Ciu.  1st  pret . 

...  11 

10 

rt; 

.Marietta  and  Cm.  2d  prel . 

...  6 

G 

'Q 

Miua.  aad  Si.  Luuib . 

...19 

19 

Meiropuiilau  Kaiiruad . 

...  01 

120 

Michigan  Central . 

..  hi 

7»; 

111,; 

MoUtie  and  Oliio . 

...  -0 

30 

Missouri,  Kansas  aud  Texas . 

...  30 

44i 

Morris  aud  Essex  . 

..  -PJi 

loo 

I22 

Marylaud  Coal.  . 

...  it 

17 

•28, 

Nasnvtlie,  Ciiui.  and  St.  Louis . 

. . .  or. 

54 

02| 

New  Central  Coai . 

...  17 

loi 

31 

New  Jersey  Central . 

...  yj 

HO 

104; 

New  Vork  Central . 

...132 

1'29 

116; 

NoiTolkaud  Western  ]iroI . 

...  40 

44; 

New  Vork  and  New  Haven . 

...169 

169 

— 

New  k’urk  Llevated.  . 

...IWi 

105^ 

I'JG^ 

New  Vork,  L.  E.  and  Weeteru . 

...  37; 

34 

4H 

New  Vorii.  E.  E.  aud  Western  iiref. 

...  76j 

67 

87 

Noriiieri)  Pacino . . . 

...  324 

oh; 

40 

Norilieru  PaelUc  prel . 

...  71 

67. 

73. 

Ohio  Central  . 

...  2Ui 

18 

32 

Ohio  and  Mibslbblppi . 

...  31; 

OHJ 

u; 

Ohio  and  .Minbibaippi  pref .  . , . 

. .  90; 

90, 

lOG 

Ohio  Southern . 

...17 

1*. 

— 

Ontario  and  Western . . 

...  '24 

•21; 

36; 

Orejiou  iiaiiwuy  and  Navt;;atlon  .. 

...130 

128 

18<J 

Oregon  and  Trauscontineiilal.  .  . 

. . . 

61 

— 

Pacilic  Mini . 

...  40; 

38' 

58] 

Panama. .  . 

....190 

190 

— 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville.... 

... 

2.; 

30 

PnaadeipUiu  aud  Ueadiut? . 

...  08] 

814 

G7| 

Pulhiiaii  Palace  Cur  Cumiiatiy 

...P26 

123( 

Quicksilver . 

...  11} 

rt; 

15; 

Quicksilver  lire! . 

...  59l 

50 

•27; 

Illctimund  and  Dauvllle . rta  fb* 

Uicliiuoud  and  WcBl  Polut . I4d  I'W 

Uictimoud  and  Alleghcuy . . . . .  ‘<1-,!  H 

huchi-bier  and  Pitibourg . 3lj  30 

ttubiiisuu  Mining  . .  .  .4  Si 

Sllvi-rOlllI .  —  — 

Standard  Miui’ig .  lof  14] 

Uuiru  runnel .  i  ,.J 

8t.  Luuis  and  San  Francisco . 3®.  ^ 

St.  Louis  and  sau  Francisco  pref . 4ai  43 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  1st  jiref...  DO  ^ 

St.  Paul. M.  and  M . H'l  HUI 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha .  311 

St.  Paul  and  umahu  pret . tobl  .J*,  ' 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Durllugton .  13;  lOJ 

Texas  Puclllc . tO;  ^4 

Texas  Laud  . . , 

Union  PaclUc  . *i!|  * 

United  States  Express .  •* 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacifle . 33; 

WabasU,  St.  IX)Uisaud  PaciUc  pref....  5il  ps 

Wells-Fargo  Express . IDS  1 

Western  Union  lelegraiih . JD  'b;  1 

Virginia  .Midland .  '■  ** 

(Printed  by  Henry  Kussell.  'IO  Vosey  street,  New  korx 
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